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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Xhoug  ii  the  following  pages  are  sent  to  the  Advertise- 
press  as  a  second  Edition  of  the  "  Strictures  v^^^ 
on  the  necessity  of  inviolably  maintaining  the 
Navigation  and  Colonial  System  of  Great 
Britain,"  the  work  is  newly  arranged,  and 
much  new  matter  is  introduced.  When  a 
republication  of  the  Strictures  was  demanded, 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  of  reviewing  the 
statements  and  doctrines  advanced  in  that  work 
was  not  neglected.  On  a  question  which  evi- 
dently involved  the  interests  of  the  empire, 
the  slightest  error  was  to  be  corrected  with 
solicitude  ;  and  the  respect  which  I  entertain  for 
public  opinion,  co-operated  to  direct  my  best 
attention  to  the  principles  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  country.  The  examination 
tended,  at  every  step,  to  confirm  my  former 
persuasions.  But  I  found  as  I  proceeded  new 
questions  to  be  discussed,  new  facts  to  be  ad* 
duced,  and  new  inquiries  to  be  made.  This 
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Advertise-  work,  therefore,  has  become  more  extensive, 

MENT. 

>^v^  as  well  as  more  various.  It  includes  all  the 
statements,  and  is  responsible  for  every  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Strictures  ;  but  it  comprehends  a  wider  view, 
and  extends  to  new  topics  respecting  trade* 
navigation,  colonies,  and  maritime  rights, 
which  circumstances  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
seemed  to  render  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
attention. 

The  plan  of  such  a  work  should  be  simple, 
and  such  as  would  afford  every  facility  to 
reference.  An  arrangement,  therefore,  is 
adopted  more  methodical  and  precise ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  while  such  illustrations  are 
introduced  as  former  details  seemed  to  require, 
the  justice  and  policy  of  the  Navigation  and 
Colonial  System,  as  they  refer  to  our  own  and 
to  foreign  countries  ;  the  nature,  equity,  and 
reciprocity  of  that  system,  as  they  refer  to  the 
West  India  Colonies,  and  the  ample  means 
possessed  by  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen- 
cies, of  supplying,  by  their  own  produce  and 
in  British  vessels,  the  necessary  demands  of 
the  West  India  market, — are  now  stated  in  res- 
pective chapters,  at  great  length,  and  with  more 
ample  evidence. 
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The  great  object  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Advertise. 

MENT. 

this  country  is  maritime  strength ;  and,  in  this  v^-yw 
respect,  they  have  lately  been  counteracted  in 
their  operation,  not  merely  by  suspending 
Acts,  but  by  discretionary  Orders  of  various 
denominatious,  and  by  dangerous  concessions 
in  favour  of  neutral  carriage  in  time  of  war. 

These  topics,  therefore,  are  considered  in 
their  place  with  minute  attention.  The  doc- 
trine and  the  exercise  of  discretionary  powers 
have  been  particularly  noticed  ;  and  the  recent 
innovations  on  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  consequent  frauds  of  neu- 
trals, in  all  their  mischievous  effects  on  this 
nation,  and  all  their  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  enemy  ;  the  pretensions  and  claims  which 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  what  is 
termed  the  freedom,  but  what  in  reality  is  the 
licentiousness,  of  neutral  flags,  as  it  relates  to  a 
belligerent;  the  doctrines  maintained,  during 
the  late  and  the  present  war,  on  the  important 
rules  of  contraband  and  search  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  on  the  subject  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,— have  been  here 
detailed  and  examined,  copiously  and  freely, 
and  with  the  care  which  they  merited. 

Many  answers  have  been  published  to  the 


Advertise-  the  principles  maintained  in  the  first  edition* 
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\^V^/  of  the  Strictures,  but  those  answers  were  des- 
cribed to  me  as  so  little  worthy  of  notice,  either 
*as  to  principles  or  facts,  that  I  never  read  them 
until  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
work  induced  me  to  give  them  a  general 
examination.  In  performing  this  work  I  found, 
on  several  occasions,  such  an  unqualified  round- 
ness of  assertion,  and  such  a  bold  defiance  of 
fact  and  truth,' as  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
make  some  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  subject  discussed. 
'  Occasional  consideration,  therefore,  is  given  to 
objections  which,  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  ;  and  such  re- 
marks and  statements  have  consequently  been 
introduced  as  seemed  most  likely,  not  merely 
to  defend,  but  to  strengthen  and  establish  the 
principles  which  had  been  denied. 

On  the  nature,  value,  and  object  of  colonies, 
it  was  thought  necessary  also  to  make  some 
observations.  The  economists  of  France  are 
not  wholly  without  their  disciples  in  England  ; 
and  these  have  conspired  with  some  of  the 
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pretended  followers  of  Adam  Smith,  to  lead  Advertise- 
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the  attention  of  their  readers  from  fact  to  \^s^/ 
theory,  and  to  involve  the  legitimate  doctrine 
of  colonial  policy  in  metaphysical  discussion. 
According  to  one  party,  colonies  are  but  ex- 
tended political  mischiefs,  attracting  to  them- 
selves the  capital  and  the  industry,  and,  thereby, 
exhausting  the  vital  powers,  of  the  parent 
country.  According  to  the  other  party,  colo- 
nies, as  they  are  generally  governed,  are  no  less 
frequently  commercial  mischiefs,  raised  up  but 
to  be  controuled  by  "  the  mean  and  malignant" 
spirit  of  restrictive  regulation,  and  diverting 
the  stream  of  trade  into  distant,  dangerous,  and 
uncertain  channels.  Some  consideration,  there- 
fore, has  been  given  to  these  opinions.  General 
principles  have  been  investigated  ;  colonial  es- 
tablishments have  been  viewed  in  their  effects  ; 
and  the  question,  whether  the  commerce  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies, 
under  the  prohibitory  direction  of  her  naviga- 
tion and  colonial  system,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  weakness  and  disorder  in  the 
political  body,  or  as  the  source  of  affluence 
and  power  to  the  empire,  has  been  here  dis- 
passionately considered  and  attempted  to  be 
resolved. 


[*] 

When  I  speak  of  commerce  or  of  naviga- 
tion, I  speak  with  reference  to  their  united 
effects.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  disparage  one,  but 
to  impress  the  conviction  of  the  increasing 
necessity  of  both;  nor  is  it  my  wish  to  counter- 
act the  selfishness  of  individuals,  except  when 
that  selfishness  would  counteract  the  welfare  of 
the  empire.  In  a  word,  I  would  exhibit  in 
their  true  light,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  public 
welfare,  the  petty  and  partial  views  of  trade, 
whether  entertained  by  merchants  or  ministers, 
by  Americans,  West  Indians,  or  Englishmen  ; 
and  I  would  recall  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  those  .great  principles  of  maritime  policy 
which  have  so  often  of  late  been  suspended  or 
conceded,  but  on  which  it  is  to  depend,  whe- 
ther Great  Britain  shall  cease  to  exist  among 
the  nations,  or  be  able  to  assert,  support,  and 
vindicate  her  independence. 

SHEFFIELD. 


Sheffield  Place,  \6th  Jan.  1806. 
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STRICTURES,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Nature  and  Motives  of  the  Discussion* 

Th  e  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain  afford  Cha 
topics  of  discussion  equally  important  to  the 

r  1  r  Nature 

statesman  and  the  merchant.  Other  subjects,  work« 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  may  claim  the  specula- 
tion of  the  hour ;  but  laws  which  embrace  prin- 
ciples of  wide  extent  and  national  concern,  and 
which  experience  has  learned  to  regard  as  the 
support  and  stay  of  the  naval  strength  of  this 
nation,  and  as  essentially  interwoven  with  its 
commercial  superiority,  merit  attention  and 
discussions  of  a  very  different  nature.  Foreign 
countries,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  injured 
in  proportign  as  we  prosper,  have  often  borne 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  were  formed,  and  the  good  consequences 
which  they  produce  ;  for  they  have  often  strug- 
gled, by  the  artifice  of  negotiation,  or  by  the 
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insolence  of  menace,  to  induce  us  to  relax  or 
tov  renounce  them.  Citizen  Hauterive,  after 
having  laboured  to  shew  that  they  are  "  the 
original  cause  of  the  fatal  preponderance  of  the 
English  marine,**  has  exercised  all  his  powers 
of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  to  render 
them  objects  of  general  jealousy  and  hostility.* 
America  has  endeavoured,  by  every  species  of 
management,  to  procure  the  suspension  or  re- 
nunciation of  a  most  essential  part  of  them. 
And  the  north  of  Europe  has  supplied  oppo- 
nents also  who  have  tried  their  strength  and 
diplomatic  skill  in  the  same  field.  But  the 
very  reason  which  has  induced  all  these  to 
oppose  and  condemn,  should  induce  us  to  guard 
and  protect  the  system.  The  object  of  attack 
on  one  side,  should  obviously  become  that  of 
defence  on  the  other;  and  every  syllable  of 
reprobation  on  this  point,  which  is  heard  from 
abroad,  should  be  regarded  by  us  at  home  as 
virtual  applause. 
And  motives.  I  have  frequently  considered,  with  much 
attention,  those  laws  and  that  system  which 
have  been  so  invidiously  attacked ;  and  the 
sentiments  which  I  have  entertained  of  them, 


•  L'Etat  de  la  France,  a  la  fin  de  1'An.  8. 
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and  which  have  been  long  before  the  public,  C 
have  not,  as  I  think,  been  yet  refuted.  But 
new  occurrences  having  led  to  new  inquiries, 
these  have  confirmed  and  increased  my  former 
convictions.  I  see,  more  and  more,  both  with 
respect  to  the  independance  and  commerce  of 
the  empire,  the  great  and  national  importance 
of  the  whole  code  ;  and,  as  the  persuasions 
which  I  am  thus  taught  to  entertain,  concern  a 
question  of  such  serious  consequence,  and  a 
question,  too,  which  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  may  become  again3  and  speedily,  a 
subject  of  negotiation,  I  shall  freely  submit 
them  to  the  judgment  and  consideration  of  the 
country. 

At  a  period,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  present, 
when  we  hear  from  the  opposite  shores  nothing 
but  the  menaces  of  inveterate  and  exterminat- 
ing hostility,  and  are  called  on  to  struggle  with 
the  power  and  ambition  of  France,  for  our  very 
existence  as  a  people,  it  may  be  thought  that  I 
should  rather  endeavour  to  urge  and  animate 
the  military  spirit  of  the  nation,*  than  to  direct 


*  I  must  not  allude  to  the  noble  and  generous  spirit 
which  so  honourably  distinguishes  the  people  of  these 
islands,  without  offering  a  hearty  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  praise.    To  that  spirit  any  direction  might 
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Chap.  i.  its  attention  to  the  laws* and  regulations  of  na- 
vigation and  trade. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  at  this  very  period,  when 
the  country  is  so  completely  and  properly  oc- 
cupied in  preparations  for  defence,  that  it  is 
most  necessary  to  direct  the  consideration  of 
men  to  the  subject  I  am  to  discuss,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  prevent  any  hasty  decision,  of  which 
the  mischief  would  be  irretrievable,  on  such  an 
important  point.  I  foresee,  as  I  conceive,  some 
occurrences  which  may  incline  a  false  and 
hasty  policy  to  suspend  the  principle  of  those 
Navigation  Laws,  on  which,  indisputably,  our 
trade  and  our  navy  depend.    The  public  dif- 

have  been  given,  which  had  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom 
of  ministers,  or  of  the  legislature  ;  and,  even  if  an  in- 
vading army  should  be  permitted  to  reach  us,  to  that 
spirit,  under  rational  direction,  we  may  safely  and 
proudly  look  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence and  glory,  and  for  the  ultimat#  defeat  and 
disgrace  of  the  invader. 

They  who  are  most  pusillanimous  in  their  fears,  at 
such  a  season  as  the  present,  will  hardly  rate  a  people 
thus  animated  and  resolved,  below  the  slaves  of  St.  Do- 
mingo i  and  if  those  slaves  under  every  disadvantage, 
have  destroyed  or  driven  from  that  island  one  of  the 
most  powerful  armies  that  was  ever  sent  from  France ; 
we  may  safely  anticipate  in  Englishmen,  conducted  by 
able  and  steady  councils,  the  successful  assertors  of 
English  character  and  honour,  i 
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ficultles  may  encourage  injurious  claims  and 
requisitions  ;  the  same  cause  may  induce  men, 
in  a  temporizing  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of 
conciliation,  to  yield  concession,  which  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  as,  in  the  midst  of  as  full  occu- 
pation as  any  other  volunteer,*  I  have  found 
leisure  to  state  this  national  question  in  writing, 
I  hope  others  may  find  leisure  to  read  what  1 
have  stated. 

The  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain, 
among  other  ohjects,  have  recently  experienced 
the  effect  of  the  changeful  and  temporizing 
policy  that  has  lately  prevailed.  Those  laws 
were  long  considered  as  involving  the  perma- 
nent commercial  and  political  interests  of  the 
state.  But  on  too  many  occasions  of  late,  they 
have  been  viewed,  or  pretended  to  be  viewed, 
in  a  very  different  light ;  and  they  are  relaxed 
or  suspended,  not  because  they  are  defective 
in  principle,  but  because  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  immediate  circum- 
stances and  interests.  On  these  occasions  they 
are  estimated,  perhaps,  by  some  casual  and 
partial  effect  which  they  are  said  to  produce  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  considered  as  they  refer 


Commanding  a  legion  of  1260  men. 
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to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  they  arc 
frequently  discussed  with  a  reference  to  some 
particular  object,  as  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  moment,*  or  perhaps  the  interested  views 
of  individuals.  GeneraJ.  inferences  therefore, 
are  frequently  deduced  from  most  partial  state- 
ments ;+  and  thus,  in  Parliament,  and  out  of 


#  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  respectable  author  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  fallen  into  this  error  of  par- 
tial consideration.  Instead  of  deducing  his  inferences 
from  the  whole  result  of  the  navigation  and  colonial 
system,  he  at  one  time,  applauds  the  system,  as  it  pro- 
motes navigation,  at  another  decries  it  as  it  injures  trade. 
He  discovers  only  the  designs  of  "  mean  and  malignant 
shopkeepers,'*  where  if  he  had  pursued  the  principles 
into  their  full  effects,  he  would  have  traced  the  wise  di- 
rections of  true  and  able  statesmen.  The  system  there- 
fore, according  to  the  view  which  is  thus  partially 
taken  of  it,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  good,  and  some- 
times bad  ;  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  consequences  should  have  been  rather  con- 
sidered, as  the  foundation  of  inference,  may,  occa- 
sionally, be  quoted,  and  with  equal  force,  by  the  best 
friends,  and  staunchest  enemies  of  the  code.  See  Wealth 
of  Nations,  B.  iv.  C.  7. 

t  There  are  instances  enough  before  me,  on  other 
subjects,  of  management  of  this  kind.  I  shall  merely 
glance  at  two  of  them.  The  tonnage  duty  bill,  during 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise 
to  much  debate  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  in  support  of  the 
bili,  that  the  tonnage  of  England  was  well  able  to  bear 
the  duty,  having  lately  flourished  beyond  all  former 
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Parliament,  delusion  is  sometimes  abetted  and  ^^^J, 
diffused. 

These  considerations  afforded  an  additional 
inducement  to  enter  upon  the  following  in- 
quiry. I  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  rescue 
an  important  subject  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  theoretical  or  commercial  subserviency 
to  passing  interests  and  designs  :  and,  if  it  be 
.  ,  * 

example.    To  sustain  an  assertion  so  strong,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  figures,  that  this  tonnage  had 
actually  increased,  since  the  year  1792,  to  a  great.  ,j 
amount.    But  it  was  not  stated,  that  this  tonnage  was    fr^^L  s&l/t 
not  all  British  built ;  that  it  was  principally  increased 
hy  the  number  of  prize  vessels  which  had  been  taken    ^  Zfc^ 
during  the  war ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  all  British 
built y  it  would  not,  thereby,  have  authorized  the  conclu- 
sion which  was  drawn,  because  it  remained,  in  a  great 
proportion,  utterly  unemployed,  and  because  the  British 
tonnage  which  was  actually  employed  in  the  year  1792, 
was  greater,  comparatively  considered,  than  the  British 
tonnage,  so  employed,  even  in  the  year  1802,  the  boasted 
period  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  shipping  trade  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  would  advert,  is  almost 
equally  plausible,  and  equally  delusive.  During  the 
three  years  ending  in  1802  inclusive,  many  anguments, 
tending  to  prove  the  rapid  progression  of  British  coitk 
merce,  were  deduced  from  papers  laid  before  the  House, 
purporting  to  state  the  clear  amount  of  the  annual  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Britain.  That  these  papers  were 
accurately  drawn  up,  the  sound  understanding  and  in- 
disputable cojprectness  of  the  Inspector  General  leave 
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Chap.  i.  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  bring  back  the 
public  mind  to  the  consideration  of  princi- 
ples ;  and,  if  no  principles,  in  a  national  view, 
can  be  more  worthy  of  notice  than  those  on 
which  depend  the  true  commercial  and  mari- 
time interests  of  the  country,  I  shall  not,  I 
hope,  be  considered  as  undertaking  an  useless 
or  unseasonable  discussion  on  the  present  oc- 
casion v 


no  doubt.    But  the  fallacy  lay,  not  in  the  accounts,  but 
in  the  deductions  from  the  acccounts.    The  sum  total 
became  the  grand  topic  of  ministerial  arguments  ;  and, 
(/  ^^as  that  sum  was  great,  the  hearers  were  satisfied.  But 
it  was  not  stated  that,  of  the  imports  and  exports  ex- 
^//^^^^Kj-  hibited  in  the  accounts,  a  considerable  part  was  brought 
^i#6?z^&     in  foreign  vessels,  and  had  been  merely  landed  and 
warehoused  in  England  to  be  re-exported  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  ;  and  that  a  deduction  of  the  value  of  this 
property  should  have  been  made  from  the  sum  total  of 
f       tne  account,  in  order  to  shew  the  true  balance  by  which 
r  ',  the  prosperity  of  British  commerce  was  to  be  estimated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  late  Suspensions  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of 
Great  Britain,  and  on  their  Effects  on  British 
Shipping,  ire* 

Several  Acts,  directly  militating  against  the  Chap.  2. 
Navigation  Laws,  have  been  passed  within  a  Exposition  of 
few  years  ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  pension  Acts, 
enumerate  some  of  them,  before  I  proceed  to 
argue  on  the  impolicy  by  which  they  were 
dictated,  or  with  which  they  may  be  renewed. 

The  law  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  35  Geo.  in. 
the  Dutch  property  Act,  and  which  very  much 
extended  the  privileges  of  neutral  bottoms,  was 
passed  in  the  35th  of  George  the  Third,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  property 
of  the  Dutch  Emigrants.* 

In  the  next  year,  the  36th  of  George  the  36th  c  1 7  Do, 
Third,  c.  17,  an  Act  was  passed,  giving  power 


*  This  act,  though  completely  temporary  in  its 
object,  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  fu'rnished  the  pre- 
tence for  the  subsequent  Acts,  by  which  such  objection- 
able and  unnecessary  powers  were  given  to  Privy 
Councils,  &c. 


to  the  Privy  Council  to  permit  all  vessels, 
under  the  same  pretence,  to  bring  from  any- 
country  goods  of  any  sort,  which,  according  to 
the  Navigation  Laws,  could  be  imported  only 
by  British  Ships,  duly  navigated,  or  by  ships, 
duly  navigated  also,  of  the  countries  from 
whence  the  goods  were  brought. 

According  to  this  law,  all  merchandize  im- 
ported in  foreign  ships  was  to  pay  no  duty, 
until  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, though  the  like  merchandize,  if  brought 
in  British  vessels,  was  charged  with  duty  im- 
mediately on  importation.  Here,  then,  was  a 
manifect  injury  to  the  British  merchant.  Yet 
if  British  ships  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
their  goods  under  the  same  power,  there  would 
have  been  still  greater  mischief  in  the  regula- 
tion :  for,  in  such  case,  we  should  have  had 
no  British  ships  duly  navigated  ;  or,  at  least, 
those  which  were  not  duly  navigated,  and 
foreign  vessels,  would  have  still  enjoyed  su- 
perior advantages,  because  they  could  have 
more  easily  completed  their  crews,  and  at 
lower  wages. 

These  Acts  of  the  35th  and  36th  were  further 
continued  by  the  Acts  of  the  39th  and  40th  of 
the  King,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1804;  and 
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finally,  an  Act  passed  in  the  42d  of  the  King,  Chap.  2. 
to  terminate  also  in  the  year  I804,  for  repeal- 
ing these  several  Acts,  or  such  of  them  as  had 
not  been  previously  repealed,  and  for  enabling 
the  Privy  Council  to  permit  goods  to  be  im- 
ported in  ships  of  any  country,  of  not  less  Jthan 
100  tons,  or  in  British  ships  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  from  any  part  of  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  * 
Majesty. 

For  these  laws  there  was  not  even  a  pretence,  pretended 
but  such  as  referred  to  temporary  circumstances.  Acts?1  °f  thc 
During  the  late  war,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  world  was  likely  to  be 
brought  into  this  country  for  safety,  or  for  a 
market,  it  was  thought  adviseable,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  suffer  all  goods  to  be  imported  in 
neutral  ships :  and,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  a  large 
importation  took  place  of  the  product  of  the 
countries  at  war,  as  well  as  of  neutral  nations ; 
and  the  goods  were  permitted  to  be  ware- 
housed, both  for  home  consumption  and  re* 
exportation. 


[  12  ] 

Bat,  though  the  laws  to  which  I  allude  may 
have  arisen,  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  from  such 
principles  or  such  pretences,  they  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  vindicated.  Some  of  them 
afforded  great  advantages  to  foreign  ships,  in 
permitting  articles  of  merchandize  to  be  stored, 
which  they  did  not  allow  to  British  vessels  ;  and 
all  of  them,  in  principle,  obviously  amounted 
lo  a  complete  suspension  of  an  e&serftial  part 
of  our  navigation  code,  and  were  admitted,  I 
should  think,  through  laxity  of  principles,  and 
want  of  perception  of  the  true  spirit  of  that 
system.  They  were  favoured,  indeed,  by  the 
idea,  that  merchandize  could  not  be  brought 
into  this  country  without  leaving  something 
behind  on  re-exportation.  But  here  ends  the 
apology  which  is  to  be  offered  for  them  ;  and 
why  any  of  them  should  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  force  after  the  peace,  and  till 
1804,  I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
reason. 

These  Acts,  if  they  augmented  the  quantity 
of  merchandize  brought  to  this  country,  cer- 
tainly increased,  in  a  very.unnecessary  degree^ 
the  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage  employed  ia 
our  carrying  trade ;  and  all  the  advantages 
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thus  held  out  to  foreign  shipping,  were  peeu-  Chap.  2, 
liarly  calculated  to  establish  that  trade  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  when  such  a  number  of  transports, 
and  so  many  ships,  seamen  and  artificers,  were 
to  be  discharged  from  the  public  service  as 
would  be  fully  equal  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
whole  of  our  commerce.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  what  was  to  be  the  pro- 
bable result  ?  Those  ships  were  to  be  laid  up, 
by  discouragement,  in  our  ports  to  rot,  and 
those  seamen,  together  with  the  numerous 
classes  of  persons  occupied  in  ship  building, 
were  to  be  dispersed  abroad  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  many  to  be  seduced  into  the 
service  of  other  nations,  or  to  pass  over  to 
America,  and,  consequently,  they  and  their 
progeny  to  be  lost  to  their  native  country  for 
ever.* 


*  This  circumstance  occurred.  Multitudes  of  our 
sailors,  within  six  months  after  signing  the  preliminaries 
of  the  last  peace,  entered  into  the  French  and  American 
service  ;  and  it  was  stated,  I  am  informed,  to  a  person 
in  a  very  confidential  situation,  that  nearly  ten  thousand 
of  those  useful  men  emigrated  at  that  time.  For  these 
there  may  be  said  to  be  no  return.  They  are  so  pru- 
dentially  scattered  in  the  service  into  which  they  enter, 
that  they  are  furnished  with  little  opportunity  of  escape* 


Chap.  2.  The  mischievous  effects,  indeed,  of  these 
measures,  were  soon  felt,  and  had  been  early 
foreseen.  The  most  respectable  meetings  of 
merchants  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and 
very  proper  representations  have  been  laid 
before  the  minister  and  the  public,  in  which  it 
is  strongly  stated,  that  many  ship-owners,  no 
longerbeing  able  to  freight  their  vessels,  were 
obliged  to  charter  them  to  any  foreigners  that 
would  take  them,  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and  that 
many  ships,  of  great  value,  to  the  amount  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  some  of 
which  cost  their  owners  from  15,0001.  to 
20,0001.  each,  were  left  unoccupied,  and  con* 
tinued  decaying  in  harbour.*    It  is  no  wonder, 


if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  cases  that  occur  in  our  courts-  of 
Admiralty,  are  sufficiently  informed  of  the  great  number 
of  English  seamen,  which  are  found  on  board  the 
American  ships  captured  or  detained ;  but  the  con* 
sideration  is  more  afflicting  that  many  of  those  brave, 
but  unfortunate  sailors,  who  were  driven,  as  has  been 
observed,  from  their  own  country,  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, are  at  this  moment,  probably,  mingled  with  the 
crews  of  the  French  ships  of  war,  and  compelled  to 
point  the  guns  of  an  enemy  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

#  In  May  and  June  1802,  the  shipping  on  sale  in 
the  Thames  amounted  to  nearly  40,000  tons.    And  yet 
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therefore,  that  property  in  shipping  experienced  Chap.  %> 
great  depreciation.  Not  a  few,  who  embarked 
their  capitals  in  that  property,  have  suffered 
severe  losses.  Speculation  was  cramped  and 
deterred.  And  we,  who  have  been  invidiously 
termed  the  carriers  of  Europe,  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  keeping  in  employment  a  large 
quantity  of  shipping  then  on  hand,  and  which 
were  likely  to  rot  in  the  ports  where  they  are 
laid  up.* 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.    The   British  Comparative 

view  of  the 

ship-owner,  in  time  of  war,  cannot  support  a  expences,  &c 

r  '  rr  of  British  aad 

competition  with  the  foreign,  compared  with  ^jf:"ghip* 
whom  he  may  be  justly  said  to  sail,  at  such  a 
time,  under  a  disadvantage  of  from  35  to  40 
per  cent.  The  foreign  ship-owner  is  at  less 
expense  in  the  outfit ;  he  procures  provisions 
and  stores  at  a  moderate  price  ;  he  labours 
under  no  excessive  taxation ;  he  has  to  wait 
neither  for  crew  nor  convoy  ;  and  is  enabled 
to  employ  his  seamen,  in  the  various  business 


this  is  the  period  at  which  our  shipping  trade  was  said 
in  parliament,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  acquired  its 
greatest  prosperity,  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 

*  See  Case  of  the  Owners  of  British  Ships,  &c.  pub- 
lished 3d  December,  1803. 
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Chap.  2»  of  his  vessel,  as  well  in  port  as  at  sea.  But  to 
the  British  ship-owner  all  these  circumstances 
are  reversed.  He  has  to  pay  high  taxes  and  high 
wages ;  the  general  expenses  of  his  trade  are 
said  to  have  increased  70 per  cent.;  he  is  obliged, 
from  the  different  habits  of  British  seamen,  to 
engage,  at  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day, 
labourers  and  riggers,  as  well  in  landing  as  re- 
ceiving his  cargo ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
these  depressing  circumstances,  his  freight,  as 
may  appear  from  the  following  statement,  re- 
lating to  two  great  articles  of  carriage,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  since  the 
year  1780. 

Hates  of  Freight  on  Sugar  and  Rum  from  1780 
to  1804. 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Years. 

Sugar, 

Rum. 

J. 

d. 

s»  d. 

S,  d. 

I780 

8 

9 

1793 

5  6 

8 

I781 

8 

9 

1794 

8 

1 

1782 

8 

9 

*795 

9 

1 

1783 

8 

9 

1796 

9 

1 

I784 

4 

6 

1 797 

9 

1 

I785 

4 

6 

1798 

9 

1 

I786 

4 

6 

1799 

10 

1 

I787 

4 

4 

1800 

10 

1 

I788 

4 

6 

1801 

10 

1 

!789 

4 

6 

1802 

6 

8 

I790 

4 

6 

1803 

5 

6 

1791 

4 

6 

1804 

9 

10 

1792 

4 

6 
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It  will  be  readily  admitted,  from  a  consider-  Chap.'  a; 
ation  of  these  circumstances,  that  the  British  consequences 

to  the  British 

ship-owner  labours  under  several  diQaqyan-  ship-owner  of 

*  foreign  corn- 

tao-es,  from  which  the  foreign  ship-owner  is  petition,  Pro- 

O     '  °  *  moled  by  the 

exempt;  and  that  competition,  accordingly,  ^Pendlns 
must  be  as  injurious  to  the  first,  as  profitable 
and  successful  to  the  last.  When  the  Acts 
of  Suspension,  therefore,  opened  the  British 
and  Colonial  ports  to  neutral  bottoms,  the 
foreign  merchant  availed  himself  with  avidity 
of  the  occasion  ;  and  the  principal  harbours  of 
the  empire  were  speedily  crowded  with  foreign 
shipping.  The  carrying  trade  of  England 
proportionally  suffered.*  An  immense  freight- 
age was  lost  ;  and,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Britain  had,  from  vari- 
ous circumstances,  considerably  increased,  the 
tonnage  of  Britain  actually  employed,  and 
which  oiiffht  to  have  advanced  in  the  same 


*  These  circumstances  are  of  such  public  notoriety, 
that  any  further  detail  on  the  subject  would  be,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  and  idle.  I  shall  beg  leave,  however,  to 
insert  in  this  place  an  extract  from  a  letter,  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  a  merchant  of  great  eminence 
and  indisputable  veracity. 

"  April  28,  1802. 
"  The  latter  end  of  1799  I  purchased  two  ships  about 
500  tons  burthen  each,  one  of  which,  built  in  the  river 

c 
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Chap.  2.  proportion,  experienced  a  great  and  alarming 
decline.* 


Thames,  about  the  year  1796,  cost  9,4001.  in  the  river, 
and  to  sea  10,500!.  In  consequence  of  the  peace,  both 
ships  are  without  employ ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sell  the  ship  to  which  I  allude,  but  without  success, 
for  6,oool.  I  wrote  to  Holland ;  the  answer  is,  that 
the  ship  is  built  too  sharp  for  their  harbours.  I  then 
wrote  to  France  ;  the  answer  (and  to  which  I  beg  to 
draw  your  Lordship's  attention)  is,  that  they  have 
established  a  Navigation  Law,  on  the  same  principle 
with  our  Act,  and,  therefore,  that  a  foreign  ship  can- 
not be  employed  In  the  trade  of  France,  And  I  have  since 
been  informed,  tkat  the  French  have  converted  their 
privateers  into  traders,  and  are  determined  that  the 
trade  shall  suffer  for  a  time,  rather  than  the  more  fa- 
voured objects  of  ships,  ship-building,  &c.  should  be 
checked." 

*  In  "  The  Vindication,"  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Alley,  "  of  the  Principles  of  Commercial  and  Colo- 
nial Policy  advanced  in  the  Strictures,"  (first  edition), 
the  general  interests  of  the  British  marine  have  been 
very  minutely  and  accurately  considered.  The  in- 
crease of  the  tonnage  of  England,  in  the  three  years 
ending  in  1801,  had  been  confidently  stated  as  affording 
an  ample  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
Suspension  Acts  to  the  shipping  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Alley,  however,  (Vindication,  Part  2.)  has  clearly 
proved,  that  the  very  tables  which  were  brought  for- 
ward to  support  this  statement,  demonstrate,  on  the 
contrary,  an  alarming  diminution  in  the  tonnage  of 
England  actually  employed  at  the  period  mentioned. 
He  compares,  from  the  tables  above  alluded  to,  the 
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Another  mischief  issued  from  the  same  cause.  C 
During  the  continuance  of  the  late  war,  the 
seamen,  whether  English  or  foreign,  and  there 
were  many  of  the  latter,  which  were  engaged 
in  English  vessels,  had  various  inducements  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  neutral  service,  in  which  they  knew  they 
would  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  pressed,  nor  to 
be  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  Acts  of  Sus- 
pension furnished  them  with  the  opportunity 
which  they  sought.  The  fleets  of  foreign  vessels, 
which  every  tide  brought  into  our  ports,  offered 
them  a  safe  and  ready  asylum.  Multitudes 
were  in  this  manner  carried  away,  and  the  Bri- 
tish ship-owner,  even  if  the  demand  for  ship- 
ping had  still  continued,  would,  in  many  cases, 
have  wanted  crews  to  navigate  his  vessels. 


number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  three  years  ending 
in  1792,  and  in  the  three  years  ending  in  1801  ;  and  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  number  employed  in  the  three 
last  years,  that  is,  when  the  Suspension  Acts  were  in  full 
effect,  was  less,  to  a  great  amount,  than  the  number  em- 
ployed at  the  former  period,  when  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  in  force. 

This  work  has  saved  me  in  many  places  the  trouble  of 
minute  discussion,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  again. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Navigation 
System,  and  on  the  Effects  which  the  Suspen- 
sions of  the  System  have  produced  on  the  seve- 
ral Branches  of  the  Marine,  and  especially  on 
English  and  American  Commerce. 

Chap.  3.  rp 

1  he  Navigation  System  of  Great  Britain  has 

Progress  of    not  been  the  work  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  day  ;  but 

Navigation, 

and  Colonial  nas  its  decided  sanction  from  experience  and 

System- 

from  time,  and  has  been  brought  to  maturity 
by  the  growth  of  centuries.  We  are  told  of 
the  vigour  of  Cromwell,  and  the  animosity  of 
St.  John  *,  and  resentment  against  the  Dutch. 
But  the  Navigation  Laws  of  England  had  a 
much  earlier  commencement;  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  they  were  founded  is  to  be  traced 


#  St.  John,  having  brought  proposals  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland,  which  were  haughtily  refused,  and 
having  been,,  besides,  as  he  thought,  personally  insulted 
by  the  States,  loudly  and  effectually  solicited  the  English 
Council  of  State  to  pass  the  noble  Act  of  1651.  Lud- 
low's Mem.  Vol.  i.  p.  345. 


[si} 

in  the  early  maritime  systems  of  Europe,  and  Cha 
was  adopted  not  only  in  our  charters  for 
founding  Colonies  in  America,  but  long  be- 
fore those  charters  were  in  existence.  The  cele- 
brated navigation  code  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
at  the  time  those  wealthy  republics  enjoyed 
comparatively  the  commerce  of  the  world,  col- 
lected in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  was  very 
early  introduced,  and  seems  almost  the  original 
of  the  English  system.  It  was  evidently  a 
very  great  extension  of,  and  improvement  on 
the  maritime  system  of  ancient  Rhodes,  whose 
naval  laws  were  so  far  distinguished  as  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Even  so  far 
back  as  the  5th  of  Richard  the  Second,  it  was 
ordained,  "  that  no  merchandize  shall  be  ship- 
ped out  of  the  realm,  but  in  British  ships, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture t  and,  though,  subse- 
quent to  that  period,  for  about  one  hundred 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  there  was 
little  attention  paid  to  maritime  regulations 
by  the  policy  of  the  times,  the  principles  of 
the  Navigation  System  occupied  the  care  and 
attention  of  succeeding  legislatures,  until  they 


+  See  $th  Rich.  II.  Stat.  i.e. 3.    14th Rich.  II.  c.6* 
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Chap.  3.  were  completely  arranged  and  established  in 

one  salutary  code.* 

In  I646,  the  first  Act  was  passed  for  more 
effectually  securing  the  trade  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  to  British  ship- 
ping. In  1651,  the  Act,  commonly  called 
Cromwell's  Act,  was  passed;  and  another  Act 
was  passed  in  1660,  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  Navigation,  but  incomparably  better 
digested,  and  of  more  extensive  import.  This 
Act,  by  which  the  most  decisive  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  carrying  trade  and  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  has  been  justly  termed 
by  Sir  Josiah  Child  +  the  Charta  Maritima  of 
England ;  and  Pensionary  De  Wit  speaks  of 
it  as  likely,  in  its  operation,  "  to  deprive  Hoi- 
land  of  a  great  proportion  of  its  trade.'*  It  is 
especially  and  most  wisely  provided  by  this 
Act,    that  the  Dutch  merchants,  who  had 


*  Rymer's  Fcedera,  Tom.  iv.  p.  361,  and  the  1st  of 
Henry  VII.  c.  8.  4th  Henry  VII.  c.  10,  and  5th 
Eliz.  c.  5,  sec.  8. 

t  "  Without  this  Act,"  says  Sir  Josiah,  "  we  had 
not  now  (1688)  been  owners  of  one  half  of  the  ship- 
ping and  trade,  nor  should  we  have  employed  one  half 
of  the  seamen  which  we  do  at  present." 

%  The  Interests  of  Holland.    Chap.  22. 
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hitherto  been  openly  employed  as  agents  or  fac-  Chap.  3. 
tors  in  the  British  Colonies,*  "  shall  no  longer 
excercise  the  occupation  of  merchants  or  factors 
in  those  places." 

From  that  moment  the  foreign  outcry  against 
that  Act  was  heard.  By  the  Dutch,  who  had, 
in  a  great  degree,  monopolized  the  carrying 
trade,  it  was  termed  u  a  vile  Act  and  Order  t ; 
and  by  the  French  it  was  loudly  opposed  and 
decried.  But  the  same  spirit  and  wisdom  by 
which  they  were  planned  continued  to  main- 
tain them  ;  and  the  time,  I  trust,  is  not  at  hand, 
when  they  shall  be  renounced  or  suspended, 
by  a  temporizing  policy,  to  quiet  foreign  soli- 
citation, or  foreign  menaces. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  intimated  by  the  author  Effects  of  the 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  this  system  has  Marine  of 

.  .  .  Great  Britain. 

not  been  so  advantageous  in  a  commercial  view 
as  has  been  maintained ;  and  it  has  been  even 
recently  asserted  that  "  the  preponderancy  of 

#  "  These  men,"  says  Anderson  (Hist.  Commerce, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  455),  "  had  entirely  frustrated,  by  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on,  the  original  intent  of  our  plant- 
ing those  Colonies,  viz.  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  mother 
country  to  which  they  owe  their  being  and  their  pro- 
tection." 

t  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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3«  the  English  marine  was  established  and  ascer- 
tained half  a  century  before  the  Navigation  Act 
had  passed."  Yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  shipping  of  England  had  even  decli- 
ned from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  Josiah 
Child  has  informed  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  England  could  not  furnish 
more  than  three  merchantmen  of  three  hun- 
hundred  tons ;  and  it  is  of  historical  evidence 
that,  at  the  same  period,  the  Dutch  vessels 
trading  with  our  Colonies  considerably  out- 
numbered our  own  *■.  Whereas,  no  sooner  had 


*  Such  was  the  state  of  our  marine  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  encourage  ship-building 
by  large  bounties.  "  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,"  says 
Mr.  Alley,  in  the  Vindication  already  quoted,  "  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  offer  bounties  to  the  builders 
of  all  vessels  of  100  tons.  James  the  First  contributed 
considerable  sums  to  encourage  the  same  indispensible 
purpose.  And  Charles  the  First  gave  a  bounty  of  five 
shillings  a  ton  for  every  vessel  of  200  tons.  But  the 
progress  of  ship-building  was  still  extremely  slow.  It, 
therefore,  remained  for  the  wise  and  exclusive  regula- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws,  to  extend  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  and  success  the  tonnage  of  England  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  consequent  change  in  our  measures, 
that  what  was  once  the  object  of  high  and  stimulating 
bounties,  has  become  an  object  of  profitable  taxation/* 
Vindication  of  the  Principles,  &c.  p.  27. 
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the  vigorous  and  manly  policy  been  adopted,  Chap.  3. 
of  asserting  and  assuming  the  advantages  which 
our  locality  and  other  circumstances  presented, 
than  the  revolution  commenced,  which,  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  more  than  doubled  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  England  ;  and  which  has  since 
secured  naval  superiority  to  Britain,  and  estab- 
lished a  mercantile,  and,  consequently,  a  mili- 
tary marine,  greater,  perhaps  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  than  all  Europe  has  ever  yet 
possessed.*  ' 

Looking  to  these  circumstances,  I  mi^ht  be 
allowed  to  deprecate  all  suspensions  of  a  code 
so  necessary  and  important.  But  there  are 
other  circumstances,  of  present  and  perpetual 
import,  also  to  be  weighed  ;  and,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  we  may  add  the  yet  greater 
authority  of  decisive  and  existing  facts. 

England,  it  is  obvious,  from  her  insular  ImPortance  of 

the  system  to 

situation  and  her  commercial  pursuits,  depends  the  Marine  ot 

1  '        A  Lngland. 

*  By  the  accounts  taken  in  the  year  1801,  or  very 
shortly  before,  of  the  British  ships  registered  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
vessels  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects  then 
amounted  to  17,295,  that  their  tonnage  amounted  to 
1,666,481  tons;  and  that  the  number  of  seamen  which 
they  employed,  on  an  average  of  one  man  to  every 
twelve  tons,  amounted  to  129,546! 
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Chap.  3,  on  her  marine.  In  England,  therefore,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ship-building  must  be  yet  more 
essential  even  than  that  of  wool ;  and  the  en- 
couragement, consequently,  of  the  various 
artificers  occupied  in  that  manufacture,  and  the 
constant  and  extensive  employment  of  seamen, 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  national 
welfare,  in  all  its  great  and  predominant  in- 
terests. In  this  view,  then,  the  Navigation 
Laws  acquire  peculiar  importance.  Holding 
out  every  inducement  as  they  do  to  naval 
artists,  and,  by  their  restrictions  in  favour  of 
British  vessels,  securing,  at  all  times,  profitable 
employment  to  seamen  of  every  description, 
and  in  almost  any  number,  and  therefore  pro- 
viding on  emergency,  for  an  ample  supply  of 
sailors  for  the  navy,  they  tend  to  augment  the 
national  wealth,  and  virtually  afford  security 
both  to  national  wealth  and  national  indepen- 
dence. 

consequences      Of  laws  thus  various,  and  valuable,  in  their 

of  the  viola- 
tion of  the      plain   and   acknowledged   consequences,  the 

system  on  ma-  1  ° 

ritime  power,  violation  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  real 
welfare  of  the  state.  It  may,  for  a  little  time, 
perhaps,  bring  a  few  additional  foreign  vessels 
to  our  ports,  and  yield  to  commerce  a  momen- 
tary and  precarious  advantage.   But  it  cannot 


• 
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produce  even  this  effect,  without  diminishing,  Chap.  3. 
as  we  have  seen,  the  employment  of  British 
artists,  mariners  and  shipping  ;  that  is,  without 
opening  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  to 
foreign  vessels,  which  should  be  confined  to 
our  own.  It  will  therefore  be  considered  whe- 
ther the  unsteady  advantage,  whatever  it  may 
be,  of  the  violation,  can,  in  any  degree,  coun- 
ter-balance the  certain  and  permanent  injury 
resulting  from  it. 

At  best,  and  under  all  the  operation  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  our 
seamen  and  our  naval  artizans,  and  to  equip 
such  a  force.  It  generally  requires  two  years 
of  exertion  and  of  war  to  put  our  navy  on  an 
adequate  footing  ;  and  the  want  of  sailors  is 
occasionally  so  great,  that  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
ply our  fleet  by  the  harshest  measures,  and 
sometimes  many  of  our  vessels  are  laid  up 
through  the  want  of  crews.  If  the  sailors  and 
shipwrights,  then  be  discouraged,  as  they  must 
be  by  those  suspensions  or  infringements  which 
I  combat,  the  consequences  cannot  but  be  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme.  The  enemy  may  be 
at  our  doors  before  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
resist ;  and  the  boasted  bulwarks  of  England 
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Chap.  3.  become  Jittle  more  than  dismantled  and  use- 
v"xv^'/  less  hulks. 

AndonBH.       It  has,  I  know,  been  argued  that,  on  mere 

tish  and  Ame-  ...  .  .  r 

ncan  tonnage,  commercial  considerations,  the  suspension  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  might  be  an  useful  and 
profitable  measure  ;  and  this  assertion  has  been 
sometimes,  founded  on  the  supposed  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  Americans  to  build  ships 
for  us,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
pay  for  the  manufactures  with  which  we  sup- 
plied them.  But  in  what  does  this  necessity 
exist  ?  There  would  be  equal  reason  to  allow 
the  Dutch,  or  the  Spaniards,  the  same  advan- 
tage, with  the  same  view.  Our  manufactures 
require  not  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  expense 
of  our  marine ;  and  the  industry  of  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Leeds  can  be  more  effectually 
promoted  than  by  acts  discouraging  to  the 
interests  of  ship-building.  Experience  itself 
has  already  decided  on  the  measure ;  for  the 
consequences  of  this  very  encouragement  have 
been  already  felt ;  and,  as  long  as  it  continued, 
not  only  were  the  numerous  classes  of  artificers 
connected  with  ship -building  known  to  emi- 
grate in  much  greater  number  than  those  of 
any  other  manufacturer,  but,  as  we  shall  soon 
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see,  other  and  |very  serious  mischiefs  were  Chap. 
found  to  arise. 

The  following  statement,  produced  with 
exultation  by  the  Americans  themselves  will, 
in  this  instance,  have  its  weight.  It  will  serve 
generally  to  evince  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  salutary  laws  ;  and  it  will  prove  that,  as 
the  quantity  of  British  tonnage  occupied  in 
the  American  trade  declined,  under  the  system 
that  has  been  pursued,  that  of  America  uni- 
formly and  proportionally  increased. 

Account  of  British  and  American  Tonnage^  &c. 

1/89  British  tonnage  -       ■«  72,000 

American  ditto  -       -  51,000 

1 800  British  ditto    -  -       -  14,000 

American  ditto  -       -  110,000 

Nor,  in  the  above  instance,  at  least  have  the 
Americans  exaggerated  their  commercial  suc- 
cess. The  following  account,  which  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1802,  will 
verify  the  fact 
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3*  Account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  their  ton- 
nage, which  cleared  inwards  and  outwards 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
in  the  following  years  : 

British.  Americans. 


Shibs. 

Tonnage^ 

Skipst 

Tnninn  (TP~ 

A  h/fltllA'C.  C  • 

1790 

Outwards 

245 

50,977 

2l8 

'20,441 

J7'  TT* 

I  rt  wards 

312 

64,197 

246 

45>234 

1791 

Outwards 

253 

55*328 

291 

55,806 

Inwards 

247 

53,102 

318 

62,253 

1792 

Outwards 

223 

50,963 

285 

59>4i4 

Inwards 

197 

42,035 

3*3 

64,035 

1799 

Outwards 

57 

14,267 

354 

78,683 

Inwards 

42 

9*796 

343 

75»225 

1800  Outwards 

62 

14,381 

507 

112,596 

Inwards 

77 

27,144 

550 

124,015 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the 
number  of  British  vessels  employed  inwards,  in 
one  branch  of  trade,  has  declined  from  312,  to 
77,  and  the  number  of  American  vessels,  so  em- 
ployed in  the  same  branch,  has  increased  from 
2|l6  to  550.  In  a  late  official  paper,*  however,  a 
statement  is  made  which  is  not  less  calculated 
to  excite  the  caution  of  the  English  legislature, 
and  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  trade  which 


#  Memorial,  on  the  subject  of  American  intercourse, 
presented  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  dated  20  April  1805. 
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has  been  suffered  to  decline.  From  this  paper,  Chap.  3. 
I  shall  avail  myself  only  of  the  admissions 
contained  in  the  following  extracts. 

44  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  by  former 
measures,  the  carrying  trade  between  America 
and  the  British  West  India  colonies,  was  for  a 
time  secured  to  the  British  ship-owners,  and 
that  they  were  computed  to  get  annually  about 
545,000/. 

"  We  shall  take  two  periods,  very  distant 
from  each  other,  to  shew  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  demands  from  America.  The 
Schedule  No.  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  im- 
ports from  North  America,  into  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  in  177 1,  2,  3.  The  articles 
composed  1200  cargoes  annually,  and  were  esti- 
mated to  be  of  the  value  of  £".720,000  sterling, 
or  £.  1,008,000  Jamaica  currency." 

The  Schedule  No.  II.  exhibits  a  similar  ac- 
count for  the  years  1802, 1803,  of  the  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  dominions,  in  North  America, 
amounting,  according  to  a  very  accurate  valua- 
tion, to  £1,249,073."  ' 

"  The  Schedule,  No.  III.  contains  an  account 
of  our  exportation  to  North  America.  A,nd 
from  these  authentic  documents  it  will  be 
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3*  round,  as  might  be  expected,  that,  of  this  supply, 
less  than  one  twelfth  part  comes  from  his  Majesty  s 
Colonies  in  JVorth  America,  and  that  six  seventh 
parts  of  what  we  procure  from  the  United  States 
is  imported  in  their  own  shipping." 

"  We  shall  admit  that  the  number  of  vessels 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley  (5X3)  now  carry  on 
the  increased  supply,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
AjC)  additional  British  vessels  must  enter  im- 
mediately into  the  American  trade  to  prevent 
the  actual  ruin  of  this  country." 

*•  No  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
commerce  but  must  admit  that  twice  that  num- 
ber" (I  suppose  533)  "  will  be  requisite,  if  our 
>vants  are  intended  to  be  supplied  by  means  of 
ships  making  circuitous  voyages  once  a  year 
from  Great  Britain." 

These  admissions  are  very  explicit,  and  of 
great  force.  They  plainly  evince  the  commer- 
cial amount  of  the  trade  which  has  been  resigned 
by  Great  Britain,  and  gained  by  America ; 
but  what  has  been  the  political  loss  sus- 
tained, in  consequence,  by  England,  what  has 
been  the  depreciation  of  her  shipping,  or  the 
diminution  of  her  seamen,  or  the  injuries  suf- 
fered by  her  artizans,  would  be  perhaps  incal- 
culable. 
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It  is  already  sufficiently,  evident  that  the  ^^J* 
policy  of  Great  Britain  has  not,  in  these  in- 
stances, heen  illiberal  to  America  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that,  while  the  claims  of  the 
Americans  were  listened  to,  England  has 
inflicted,  by  every  deviation  from  her  old  and 
wholesome  laws,  serious  injury  on  that  trade, 
which,  in  wiser  times,  has  been  cherished  as  the 
most  abundant  source  of  political  consequence, 
and  national  wealth. 

The  Americans,  indeed,  have  not  forgotten 
to  comment  on  British  folly  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  become  not  a  little  sarcastic  on  the  occa- 
sion, without  recollecting  that  their  sarcasm 
might  be  instructive.  While  they  dwell  on 
the  weakness  which  has  presumed  to  tamper 
with  the  Navigation  Laws  of  England,  they 
Complacently  inform  us  that  America  was  busy 
in  forming  and  maintaining  a  Navigation  Act 
of  her  own:  while,  as  patriots,  they  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  their 
country,  they  triumph,  as  rivals,  in  the  decline 
:of  Britain.  "  Think  of  this,"  says  one  of  them, 
46  think  of  this,  ye  sages  of  Britain,  and  if  you 
can  account  for  the  phenomenon  on  any  other 
principle  than  the  superior  policy  of  my  coun- 
try, it  is  more  than  I  can !" 

D 
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Chap.  3.  It  is  true,  the  policy  of  America  has  not  been 
unwise ;  it  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  our 
weakness,  and  virtually  reproaches  us  for  our 
neglect  of  all  sound  and  rational  principles. 
Yet,  if  we  be  thus  reminded  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  were  renouncing  to  the  Ame^ 
ricans  our  carrying  trade,  they  were  active,  by 
all  possible  restrictions,  to  exclude  us  from 
theirs ;  we  should  also  recollect,  and  be  in* 
structed  by  the  recollection,  that  our  liberality 
was  but  that  of  the  prodigal  who  gives  with- 
out return,  and  who  enriches  others  to  impo.- 
verish  himself.* 

It  may  be  useful  as  well  as  curious  to  consi- 
der this  subject  a  little  more  minutely.    In  the 


*  It  was  found  expedient,'*  says  General  Smith,  in 
the  debate  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  on  the  16th 
December  1801,  "  to  adopt  a  system  pursued  by  other 
Nations,  in  laying  such  duties  as  would  discriminate 
between  our  own  and  foreign  tonnage,  and  the  measure 
operated  like  a  charm  :  for,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  most  men,  our  tonnage  doubled  in  a  short  period,  and 
we  will  not  only  very  soon  be  able  to  carry  alt  our  own 
produce,  but  to  enter  largely  into  trade  abroad,"  Very 
true,  but  their  tonnage  was  doubled  at  our  expense  ; 
and  we  most  amicably  laboured  in  unison  with  them- 
selves, and  to  our  own  injury,  to  enable  them  to  enter 
largely  into  trade  abroad. 


in  l 

year  1800,  a  census  was  taken,  and  returned  ^^3' 
to  Congress  in  the  year  1801;  according  to  a  more  par. 

°  ticular  view  of 

which  the  progress  of  the  tonnage,  commerce,  the  subject, 
and  revenue,  of  the  United  States,  was  found  to 
be  as  follows : 

Tons  of  Shipping.  Men. 

In  1800  -  -  -  939,000  563,40 
In  1790    -       -  -       450,000  27,000 

Increase  in  ten  years      489,000  29,000 

COMMERCE  AND  REVENUE. 

The  American  produce  exported  in  Dollar, 

1800,  amounted  to  -  -  32,000,000 
Ditto  in  1790     -         -       -  14,000,000 

Increase  in  ten  years  18,000,000 

The  foreign  commodities  brought 

into  the  country  for  re-exportation  Dollars, 
in  1800,  amounted  to    -         -  30,000,000 

Ditto  in  1790    -  -  -  2,000,000 

Increase  in  ten  years   -  28,000,000 

The  revenue  in  1801  is  estimated  at  11,000,000 
Ditto  1789  amounted  to    -       -  6,124,000 

Increase  in  eleven  years  5,235,000 

This  is  a  splendid  view  of  rapidly  progressive 
prosperity.    But  it  was  in  this  very  period  of 
D  * 
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Chap.  3.  ten  years  that  our  carrying  trade  with  America 
most  rapidly  declined  ;  that  our  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  that  trade  fell,  according  to  the  Ame- 
rican account,  from  75,000  to  14,000  ;  that  the 
suspension  of  our  Navigation  Laws  operated 
principally  in  favour  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
we  even  opened  to  them  a  free  trade  with  the 
British  Settlements  in  the  East ;  and  that  we 
anticipated  their  expectations  on  the  subject  of 
"  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  and  of  the  coun- 
tervailing duties,  permitted  under  the  treaty  of 
1794."*  Shall  it,  then,  any  longer  be  said,  that 
Britain  has  not  cherished  this  thriving  branch 
of  American  prosperity  at  the  expence  of  her 
own  welfare. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  policy  of  Ame- 
rica ;  it  is  the  natural  policy  of  nations.    I  do 


*  "  We  find,"  says  Mr.  President  Jefferson,  in  his 
address  to  Congress  on  the  15th  December  1802,  "  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  monopolizing  discriminations  : 
which,  in  the  form  of  duties,  tend  effectually  to  prohibit 
the  carrying  thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  ves- 
sels ;  but  it  is  with  satisfaction  I  lay  before  you  an  Act 
of  the  Biitish  Parliament,  anticipating  this  subject,  so  far 
as  to  authorise  a  mutual  abolition  of  the  duties  and  coun- 
tervailing duties  permitted  under  the  treaty  of  1794.  It 
shews,  on  their  part,  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice," 
&c.  &c.  We  shall  soon  see  what  this  moderation  and 
justice  were* 
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not  mean  to  lament  her  prosperity,  ;  it  is  a  Chap.  3, 
prosperity  at  which  she  has  a  right  to  aim.  ^^^^ 
But  I  am  not,  therefore,  willing  to  shrink 
from  exposing  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  to  that 
prosperity,  from  any  affected  or  false  notion  of 
liberality  or  conciliation,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
and  the  welfare  of  Britain.  If  we  were  even 
indebted  to  America  for  exclusive  favour  and 
kindness,  we  should  not  renounce  the  means 
of  sustaining  the  trade  and  independance  of 
Great  Britain.  To  sacrifice  that  which  con- 
cerns the  existence  of  a  nation,  must  be  very 
absurd  and  very  criminal.  The  Americans, 
however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  take  care, 
day  after  day,  that  we  shall  not  be  in  their 
debt.  Their  policy  looks  not  to  confer,  but  to 
receive.  They  negotiate  and  they  obtain,  and 
they  then  talk  of  ci  liberality  and  justice;  but, 
while  donation  is  considered  and  stated  as 
equity,  they  leave  to  us  the  ambiguous  praise 
"  of  anticipating  their  expectations,'*  and  re- 
serve for  themselves  the  solid  advantages  of  a 
menacing  and  successful  negotiation  *. 


#  I  should  not  state  myself  thus  without  reason.  The 
war  which  has  been  rekindled  in  Europe  has  afforded 
the  Americans  the  opportunity  of  making  new  acquisi- 
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Chap.-  3.      It  is  pretended,  by  some  of  the  late  oppo- 

The  Suspend-  nents  of  the  Navigation  System,  that  the  ex- 

ing  Acts  not  rt  ,  , 

the  causes,  as   ports  and  imports  of  Great  Britain  were  const- 

has  been  al- 

iedged,ofthe  derably  increased,  under  the  operation  of  those 

late  increase  or  ' 

the  imports    very  abrogations  and  suspensions  which  have 

and  exports  or  *  0  A 

Great Bmam.  keen  tiere  condemned;  and  abundant  tables 
have  been  made  up  to  justify  the  assertion. 
But  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  neither 
have  been,  nor  can  be,  justly  questioned ;  and 
the  increase  of  trade,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  suspension  of  our  laws,  has  evidently 


tions,  to  which,  at  any  other  period,  neither  France  nor 
Spain  would  have  consented  ;  and  the  menacing  atti- 
tude in  which  they  placed  themselves,  seems  to  have 
succeeded  admirably  to  their  wishes.  They  have  given 
sufficient  hints  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them, 
and  we  should  therefore  be  on  our  guard.  A  late  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi, 
after  stating,  in  an  imperious  tone,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  that  immense  country  and  river,  says, 
very  deliberately,  that  the  Floridas,  too,  must  be,  at  one 
time  or  another,  annexed  to  America,  by  purchase  or  by 
conquest."  I  hope  we  are  not  yet  in  the  situation  of 
being  told,  that  Jamaica  is  also  necessary  to  the  arron- 
dhsement  of  their  policy. — In  this  instance,  the  scholar 
has  improved  upon  his  master  ;  since  Buonaparte,  even 
in  his  familiar  conversation  with  Lord  Whit  worth,  did 
not  presume  to  say  more  than  that  "  sooner  or  later, 
Egypt  would  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to 
pieces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  by  some  arrangement 
with  the  Porte." 
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arisen  from  very  different  causes.  The  whole  Chap.  3. 
Continent,  at  one  period,  agitated  or  dismayed, 
and  either  engaged,  or  apprehensive  of  being 
engaged,  in  an  unprecedented  warfare,  looked 
to  England  as  a  place  of  safety  for  the  storage 
of  their  merchandize,  or  as  a  place  of  sup* 
ply,  for  articles  which  were  not  elsewhere  so 
advantageously  to  be  obtained.  At  the  same 
time,  almost  the  entire  produce  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  as  well  as  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies, centered  in  the  hands  of  British  mer- 
chants. These,  therefore,  and  not  the  suspen- 
sions of  the  Navigation  Laws,  were  the  causes 
of  the  temporary  augmentations  which  took 
place  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  suspensions,  probably,  did  little 
more,  on  the  occasion,  than  transfer  to  foreign 
bottoms  the  carriage  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  with  British  vessels. 

The  augmentation  of  trade  which  has  been 
here  mentioned,  was  very  irregular  and  fluc- 
tuating in  its  progress  *.     Originating  in  the 


*  In  the  year  1797,  the  imports  into  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  old  Custom-house  valuation,  fell  short 
of  those  of  the  year  1796  to  the  amount  of  £2,743,161. 
51. 7</.  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  amount 
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war,  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  thd 
war,  it  advanced  or  declined.  The  Suspending 
Acts,  in  no  respect,  can  be  justly  said  to  have 
created  or  governed  it.  The  sole  advantage 
which  they  were  even  designed  to  produce, 
at  the  time,  was  to  afford  some  facility  to  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  the  goods  of 
nationsinvolved,  or  likely  to  be  involved,  in 
the  general  warfare.  But,  even  in  this  parti- 
cular, they  were  of  little  advantage.  If  they 
had  never  existed,  it  is  most  probable  that 
those  goods,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  found 
their  way  into  this  country ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  our  accustomed  trade  would  have  been 
carried  on,  not  as  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
case,  in  neutral  bottoms,  but  in  English  ves- 
sels, navigated  according  to  law.  It  would 
seem,  then,  even  from  these  considerations,  that 


of  £2, 199,116.  17s.  iod.  In  the  year  1801  they  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding  year  to  the  amount  of  ^'3, 138,311 
as.  3^.;  and  in  the  year  1803  they  sunk  below  those  of 
the  year  1802,  according  to  the  valuation  under  the 
Acts  of  the  42d  and  43d  of  his  Majesty,  to  the  amount 
of  £8,399,813. 

See  Accounts  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
Great  Britain  laid  before  Parliament;  the  23d  of  March 
Jbo4t 
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the  Acts  of  Suspension,  from  which  so  much  Chap. 3. 
advantage  has  been  said  to  result,  have  been 
unprofitable  and  unwise  ;  but,  if  we  add  to  the 
decline  which  they  occasioned,  in  the  British 
carrying  trade  in  Europe,  the  loss  which  they 
occasioned  also  in  the  British  trade  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  consequent  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  discouragement  of  our  seamen, 
artizans,  and  ship- w rights,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  intelligent  and  disinterested  men,  that  they 
have  proved,  on  the  whole,  and  even  on  a  mere 
mercantile  estimate,  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  England. 

Admitting,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  they 
may  have  produced  some  transient  commercial 
advantages,  by  opening  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  W est  Indies  to  neutral  vessels,  what, 
at  best,  will  be  their  vindication  ?  They  may 
have  produced  a  casual  augmentation  in  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Britain,  and  have  added 
something  to  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house. But  if,  for  these  comparatively 
insignificant  advantages,  the  high  interests  of 
navigation  have  been  overlooked,  and  trade, 
in  all  its  great  national  and  political  results, 
has  materially  suffered,  we  should  no  longer 
have  reason  to  boast,  that  the  old  and  whote- 
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Chap.  3.  some  principles  of  the  Navigation  and  Colonial 
System  have  been  set  adrift,  for  the  new  and 
hazardous  experiments  of  Suspension. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  these  Acts  of 
Suspension  were,  in  any  respect,  necessary,  as 
they  referred  to  the  property  of  the  nations  at 
war,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  explain  why,  when 
we  had  so  many  vessels  decaying  in  our  ports, 
the  supply  trade  of  the  Colonies  should  also 
be  resigned.  Was  it  because  we  wished  to  ex- 
tend trade  in  import  and  export,  in  one  quarter 
of  the  world,  we  were,  therefore,  to  renounce 
a  trade  of  import,  export,  and  carriage,  in  ano- 
ther ?  Or  was  it  because  prudence  was  thought 
to  require  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
neutral  bottoms  in  Europe,  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary,  with  such  eager  prodigality,  to  open 
the  ports  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  to 
foreign  intercourse,  carried  on  in  foreign 
vessels  ? 

That  there  are,  nevertheless,  West  India 
merchants  and  planters,  some  of  them  of  opu- 
lence and  respectability,  who  adopt  the  views 
and  patronise  the  claims  of  America,  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  Impressed  with  mistaken  or 
interested  notions  of  temporary  advantage,  they 
do  not  even  pretend  to  conceal  their  opinion, 
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that  free  ports  and  free  trade,  to  adopt  their  Chap. 
own  expression,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
English  and  Colonial  welfare ;  and  they  are 
sedulous  enough  to  diffuse  these  principles  as 
wide  as  they  can,  by  agents  whom  they  pay, 
or  by  committees  which  they  nominate.  But 
this  junction  of  interests  cannot  alter  either  fact 
or  truth.  The  demands  of  a  few  designing  or 
speculative  men  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  when 
they  are  hostile  to  the  general  welfare  ;  and 
thongh  some  benefit  might  accrue,  which  how- 
ever, we  shall  soon  see  cannot  be  obtained, 
from  the  measures  proposed,  I  should  yet  main- 
tain, what  long  experience  and  repeated  infor- 
mation have  taught  me  to  believe,  that  the 
policy  of  excluding  foreign  shipping  from  our 
colonies,  and,  in  truth  of  the  whole  navigation 
system,  is  founded  on  the  clearest  right  and 
most  perfect  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  Policy  of  the  Navigation  Laws  with  rested 
tojoreign  nations,  particularly  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  America,  and  to  the  maritime 
prosperity  of  England. 

Chap.  4.  In  many  instances  of  late,  as  I  have  already 
The  right  of  observed,  foreign  writers  have  been  anxious  to 
feme  Colonial  decry  the  Navigation  Laws  of  England,  as  in- 

and  Naviga- 
tion Law*      jurious  to  the  welfare  of  surrounding  nations. 

Prejudice,  passion,  partiality,  and  interest,  have 
all  conspired  to  excite  much  ill-will,  and  abun- 
dant jealousy,  on  a  question  which,  if  fairly 
stated,  would  produce  no  such  effect.  It  is  not 
merely  America ;  it  is  not  merely  the  North 
of  Europe,  that  has  promoted  discussions  of 
this  nature.  The  government  of  France  has 
particularly  encouraged  and  inflamed  such 
discussions  in  other  nations ;  and  one  of  its 
most  sophistical  and  determined  agents,  Mon- 
sieur Hauterive,  secretary  to  Monsieur  Talley- 
rand, secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  having  been 
employed  on  the  subject,  the  commercial  crimes 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  the  monstrous  depravity  ^^j; 
of  her  commercial  laws  have  been  detailed  in  a 
fallacious  volume  to  all  Europe.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  improper  to  enter  a  little  into  the 
inquiry  which  thus  suggests  itself;  and,  if  error 
and  prejudice  have  gone  abroad,  on  a  topic 
which  so  immediately  concerns  the  character 
and  welfare  of  this  country,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  censured  as  digressive,  if  I  very  briefly  en- 
deavour to  correct  them. 

To  talk  of  liberality  on  this  topic,  is  but 
to  declaim.  Nations  are  called  upon,  by  no 
obligation  of  public  or  individual  morality, 
to  sacrifice,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  other 
countries,  their  established  interests  and  un- 
doubted prerogatives  ;  and  that  which,  in  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  they  should  withhold,  it 
would  be  neither  generosity  nor  benevolence, 
but  the  most  criminal  folly,  to  bestow.  Con- 
sidering the  question  in  this  light,  the  flighty 
theory  will  vanish,  and  it  will  become  neces- 
sary only  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable 
consequences  of  conceding  away  our  ancient 
systems,  and  not  what  would  be  the  abstract 
liberality  of  such  a  proceeding  ? 

Nor  will  it  be  more  earnestly  maintained  by 
reasonable  men,  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
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guilty  of  any  injustice  towards  other  nations  in 
framing  such  a  system  of  Navigation  Laws  as 
her  circumstances  required.  Every  country 
has  an  unqualified  right  to  open  or  close  its 
ports  in  whatever  manner  the  welfare  of  its 
people  may  demand.  The  law  of  nations,  in 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Vattel, 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  regulations  for  promot- 
ing the  internal  industry  of  a  people,  provided 
those  regulations  infringe  no  actual  right  of 
other  States  ;  and  no  government  has  ever  yet 
presumed  to  demand  an  unqualified  admission 
to  foreign  ports,  but  such  as  were  at  its  mercy. 
The  universal  practice  is  founded  on  these 
principles.  We  see  every  where  commercial 
restraints  continued  and  multiplied  ;  and  every 
legislature  and  kingdom,  instead  of  rejecting 
Navigation  Acts,  on  the  shadowy  principle  of 
universal  justice  or  liberality  ;  or  instead  of 
affording  unrestricted  entrance  to  foreign  trade; 
have  uniformly  adapted  their  rules  of  restric- 
tion to  the  nature  of  their  views,  and  the  extent 
of  their  power.* 


*  (t  Every  European  nation  has  endeavoured  more  or 
less  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and  has 
prohibited  the  ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to 


restriction. 
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I  observe,  indeed,  that  those  nations  which  Chap^4, 
appear  most  anxious,  at  certain  seasons,  to  de-  conduct  of 

*  *■  France  as  it 

cry  monopoly  and  restriction,  in  words,  are  refers  to 

'  1      J  commercial 

most  ready  at  others,  to  reduce  both,  in  their 
utmost  rigour,  to  practice.  "  La  course  est 
abolie,"  says  a  late  writer  employed  by  the 
French  Government, — "  En  terns  de  guerre  la 
souvrainte  de  territoire  est  transports,  avec  tous 
ses  droits,  sous  le  pavillion  des  etats  qui  ne 
prennent  point  de  part  a  la  guerre."  And 
again,  "  En  temps  de  paix,  la  navigation  de 
peuple  est  affranchie  de  tout  loi  de  prohibition  ; 
il  n'y  aura  d'exception,  que  relativement  au 
cabotage  d'un  port  a  l'autre,  appartenans  au 
me  me  pays,  et  a  la  navigation  entre  les  colo- 
nies et  leur  metropole."*  But  these  impotent 
edicts  of  temporary  policy  correspond  very 


them,  and  has  prohibited  them  from  importing  Euro- 
pean goods  from  any  foreign  nation.'* 

"  But  some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  exclusive  companies,  or  con- 
fined it  to  a  particular  port."  Wealth  of  Nations, 
B.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  170-1, — England  has  not  carried  West 
India  monopoly  so  far. 

#  De  l'Etat  de  la  France — by  Citizen  Hauterive.— * 
This  writer  evidently  admits,  by  his  very  exceptions,  the 
doctrine  of  restriction  which  he  affects  to  explode. 
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•  4-  badly  with  the  established  doctrines  of  France, 
or  with  her  uniform  conduct :  "  Que  la  robe 
d'ami  confisque  celle  d'ennemi,"*  is  a  principle 
which  still  continues  in  full  vigour  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  Colbert  himself,  the  statesman  to  whom 
the  marine  of  France  was  indebted  for  so  much 
of  its  strength,  has  infused  into  his  famous,  and, 
generally  speaking,  well  digested  ordinance, +• 
principles  which  are  in  direct  hostility  with  the 
express  articles  of  preceding  treaties,  and  are 
severe  and  restrictive  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree.J  It  will  not  readily  be  supposed  that  these 
principles,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present, 
have  become  obsolete,  or  rather  have  not  been 

*  Ordonnances  de  France.  Francis  I.  p.  1543.  c.  4^, 
Henry  3d.  1584,  c.  69. 

t  He  had  determined  to  adopt  the  whole  Navigation 
System  of  England,  but  he  found,  after  a  very  serious 
investigation,  that  the  existing  French  marine  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  demand  for  commercial  shipping, 
which  such  a  system  would  promote;  and  the  present 
interests  of  commerce  were  on  such  grounds,  preferred 
to  the  future  interests  of  navigation. 

J  That  ordinance  was  registered  in  1681,  and,  prior 
to  that  period,  several  treaties  had  been  ratified  by  France, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  neutral  vessels  should  pro- 
tect the  property  of  an  enemy.  But  the  ordinance, 
without  any  consideration  of  treaties,  expressly  declares 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  shall  accompany  that 
of  the  cargo.  Naval  Ordinance  of  168 1.  Tit.  9,  Art.  7. 
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extended.  We  have  lately  beheld  all  natural  Chap.  4. 
rights  contemptuously  cast  aside,  when  they  ap- 
peared to  obstruct  even  the  temporary  commer- 
cial, or  political,  or  plundering  views  of  France. 
And  let  the  Americans,  who  complain  of  having 
been  pillaged  by  that  nation,  within  the  last  ten 
years  of  upwards  of  £5S000,000  ;* — let  the  unof- 
fending owners  of  neutral  vessels,  seized  in  the 
French  ports  to  forward  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  without  which  that  expedition 
must  have  been  renounced ; — let  the  mer- 
chants of  Holland,  who  have  been  so  cramped 
and  crushed  by  the  regulations  of  French  edicts, 
which  almost  totally  prohibited  any  commerce 
whatever  with  the  enemies  of  France,* — let 
these  expound  and  explain  the  maritime  gene- 
rosity of  the  French  Government,  and  exhibit, 
in  their  sufferings,  a  practical  commentary  on 


*  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Powers.  By  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool. — Preface,  p.  26.  Edit.  1801. 

t  "  Si  les  navires  Hollandois  transportoient  mer- 
chandizes du  cru  ou  fabrique  des  ennemis  de  la  France, 
ces  merchandizes  seroient  de  bonne  prise."  Memorial 
delivered  by  the  French  Government  to  the  Dutch 
Minister  at  Paris,  Mons.  Beckenrode,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution. 

E 
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Chap.  4.  the  liberality  and  justice  of  French  principles 

and  French  despotism. 

France,  indeed,  knows  full  well  when  to 
affect  the  right,  and  when  to  follow  the  ex- 
pedient; but,  even  when  she  appears  to  with- 
draw her  power,  she  is  still,  in  reality,  occupied 
in  what  has  been  termed  by  Camille  Desmoulins, 
"  the  sublime  vocation  of  disorganizing  Europe" 
She  has  lately  talked  much,  by  her  declaimer 
Hauterive,  of  commercial  freedom,  of  open 
ports,  and  unrestricted  trade>  because  she  has 
no  commerce  left  to  be  regulated  by  prohibition, 
and  because  she  wishes  to  contrast  the  liberality 
which  costs  her  nothing,  with  the  pretended 
tyranny  of  England.  But,  when  occasion  requir- 
ed, she  had  no  difficulty  in  adopting  opinions  of 
a  very  different  nature.  Mons.  Raederer,  in  his 
"  Dix  HuitBrumaire,"  tells  us  (and  he  occupied 
a  high  office  in  the  French  Government,)  that 
the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  Cisalpine  Republics, 
have  derived  from  their  union  with  France 
nothing  but  rapine,  devastation  and  anarchy  ; 
that  the  depredations  committed  by  the  French 
privateers  principally  led  to  the  rupture  be- 
tween America  and  France ;  and  that  the  Danish 
flag  was  eternally  subjected  to  equal  vexations 
and  affronts.    He  adds,  what  attests  the  most 
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©verbearing  despotism,  that,  "  when  the  people  Chap.  4. 
of  Holland  sent  supplies  of  grain  to  their  colo- 
nies, which  were  in  danger  of  surrendering 
to  the  English,  from  absolute  want,  the  sup- 
plies were  audaciously  intercepted  by  the 
French  privateers,  and  the  vessels  which  con- 
tained them  declared  good  prizes,  under  the 
authority  of  vexatious  laws,  and,  sometimes, 
by  judges  immediately  interested  in  the  trade 
of  the  privateers  themselves."*  This  is  the 
mild,  merciful,  and  magnanimous  France  un- 
der whose  auspices  liberty  is  to  be  given  to  the 
sea,  and  the  commercial  despotism  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  humbled  in  the  dust ! 

Of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  also,  the  mari-  of  Sweden 

...  .  .       and  Denmark. 

time  policy  evinces  no  objection  to  maritime 
restriction.  By  those  kingdoms  colonial 
trade  has  been,  at  one  time,  confined,  in  its 
exports,  to  exclusive  towns  ;  at  another,  sub- 
jected to  the  strong  controul  of  exclusive  com- 
panies. The  ancient  policy  of  Sweden,  especi- 
ally, limited,  with  unprecedented  rigour,  the 
freedom  of  foreign  commerce.  The  privilege  of 
passing  the  Sound  was  confined  to  the  mer- 
chants of  a  few  sea  port  towns ;  charters, 


Dix  Huit  Brumaire,  p.  165. 
E2 
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Chaf.4«  corporations,  and  favoured  ports,  entered  into 
almost  every  commercial  system  ;  *  and,  at  one 
period,  the  exportation  of  the  most  essential 
commodities  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain, 
was  expressly  prohibited,  except  in  the  vessels 
of  a  Swedish  Company,  and  at  such  prices,  and 
in  such  quantity,  as  that  company  might  pre- 
scribe. 4* 

of  America*  Nor  does  America  herself  appear  to  be  much 
better  inclined  to  direct  her  practice  by  the 
rules  which  she  would  prescribe  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations.  By  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  on  the  2d  of  March  1799,  the 
following  duties  are  required  to  be  paid, 
"  before  any  permit  shall  be  granted  for  un- 
loading the  cargo." 


#  See  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  vol.  i. 
p.  498-499.    By  Mr.  Brougham. 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  B  iv.  c.  7.  p.  177.  In  1724, 
says  Mr.  Brougham  (Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i.  p.  499,) 
the  Swedish  Navigation  Act  was  first  passed.  It  was 
revived  by  the  edict  of  1772,  and  includes  the  principles, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  of  the  Navigation 
Act  of  England, 
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"  On  all  Ships  entering  from  any  Foreign  Port  Chap.  4. 
or  place : 

Cents. 

Ships  of  the  United  States  ....  6 
Ships  built  within  the  United  States,  duly  recorded, 

but  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  foreigners  30 
Other  Ships       ------  50 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  duly  licensed,  and 

employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  per 

annum       -       -  -       -       -     -  6 

Vessels  of  the  United  States,  other  than  licensed, 

taking  in  merchandize  in  a  district  in  one  State, 

to  be  delivered  in  a  district  in  another  State, 

other  than  an  adjoining  State  on  the  sea  coast, 

or  on  a  navigable  river  6 
Other  ships  or  vessels  taking  in  merchandize  to 

be  delivered  in  another  district.*'  *      -  50 

And  by  sections  92  and  103  of  the  same 
Act,  she  imposes  other  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, and  prescribes  additional  regulations  of 
tonnage,  "  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  with 
the  ship  or  vessel."  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
maintained,  that  America  rejects  monopoly  and 
restriction ; — that  she  is  liberal  to  foreign 
nations,  whose  trade  she  thus  oppresses  by 
such  an  increase  of  duty  from  six  to  fifty ;  or 
illiberal  to  her  own,  which  she  has  taken  care 


•  See  Donnant's  Statistical  Account  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    Translated  by  Play  fair. 
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Chap.  4.  to  protect  and  foster  by  such  a  diminution  of 

duties  from  fifty  to  six ! 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  that  England, 
the  very  country  which  is  so  incessantly  re- 
quired to  relax  her  Navigation  Laws,  in  favour 
of  America,  is  the  country  that  principally 
sustains  the  burden  of  these  commercial  regu- 
lations ;  and  the  American  accounts  of  exports 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sept.  1 803,  shew 
that  Great  Britain  contributes  very  nearly  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  trea- 
sury and  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Discriminat-      If  we  shall  be  told  that  England,  in  her  coun- 
tervailing     tervailing  duties,  promoted  and  merited  any  of 
England  and    these  restrictions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 

America, 

those  duties  were  posterior  and  provoked,  and 
dictated  and  compelled  by  the  absurd,  yet  de- 
signing, conduct  of  the  Americans  themselves. 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  peace  and  separa- 
tion of  the  Americans  from  Great  Britain,  they, 
and  their  abettors  in  this  country,  entertained 
the  extraordinary  notion,  that,  in  matters  of 
trade,  they  should  not  b|  considered  by  Great 
Britain  as  foreigners,  though  they  themselves 
had  chosen  and  asserted  that  very  situation ; 
and  they  particularly  pretended,  in  direct  op- 
position to  our  whole  colonial  and  navigation 
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principles,  that  they  should  have  a  free  trade 
to  our  West  India  colonies.    They  did  not 
even  rest  their  claims  on  the  argument  of 
negociation,  but  endeavoured  to  sustain  them 
by  stronger  means ;   and,  vainly  flattering 
themselves,  that  the  trade  with  America  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  commercial  exist- 
ence, they  attempted  to  frighten  us  into  con- 
cession, by  laying  extraordinary  and  extrava- 
gant duties  on  all  merchandize  coming  from 
hence,  and  particularly  on  our  shipping.  They 
did  not  conceive,  at  the  time,  that  we  should 
have  had  the  spirit  to  counteract  such  a  mea- 
sure, by  countervailing  duties.  But  they  found 
themselves  mistaken ;   and,  discovering  that 
the  duties  to  be  paid  by  them,  would  far  exceed 
those  which  they  had  imposed  on  us,  as  the 
quantity  of  their  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  was  much 
greater  than  ours,  they  very  wisely  desired 
that  the  duties  on  both  sides  should  cease. 
The  "  moderation  and  justice"  of  Great  Britain, 
as  they  were  termed  by  Mr.  President  Jefferson, 
consented  accordingly  to  this  mutual  abolition 
of  duty,    A  benefit  was  renounced  by  this 
country,  which  resulted  from  our  retaliating 
the  injurious  measures  cf  America.'   And  the 
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Chap.  4.  Americans,  after  having  tried  the  effect  of  a 
crooked  policy,  were  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nations  ;  to  which,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  objection,  unless  our  Navi- 
gation Laws  are  to  be  suspended,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  some  Dutch  property  Act,  or  any  other 
Act  to  the  same  effect. 
England  From  this  detail,  what  is  the  conclusion  that 

inevitably  follows  ?  Is  it  that  the  maritime 
policy  of  England  alone  is  inequitable  and 
selfish  ? — Or  is  it,  that  other  nations,  also,  are 
fond  of  monopoly  and  restriction ;  that  Ame- 
rica, amid  all  her  boasts  and  demands,  is  suf- 
ficiently sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
system  which  she  affects  to  disclaim ; — that 
France,  notwithstanding  her  affected  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  seas,  and  her  outcries  against  the 
commerce  of  England,  has  demonstrated  to  the 
world,  that  she  has  no  objection  to  extend  "  her 
despotism  over  the  ocean  *  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  authorised,  neither  by  truth,  nor 
by  example,  to  say,  that  Britain  is  unjust,  be-* 
cause  she,  too,  thinks  proper  to  promote,  and 
regulate  by  law,  the  commercial  activity  of  her 


*  See  Gentz's  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  th$ 
French  Revolution, 
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people,  and  to  exercise  a  power  over  her  own  Chap*  4. 
ports,  productions,  merchants,  and  ships  ? 

To  the  inferences  which  follow  from  the  Her  Naviga- 

!  .  r         1  •         •  t'on  Laws 

example  thus  uniformly  and  universally  ex-fo»ndedm 

right  and 

hibited  by  other  nations,  we  might  add,  if  it  wisdom, 
were  necessary  to  do  so,  that  all  well  informed 
writers  on  the  subject,  have  maintained  that 
.  commercial  regulation  of  this  nature  amounts, 
in  no  respect  whatever,  to  an  infringement  of 
the  law  of  nations.  But  the  argument,  becomes 
yet  stronger,  if  we  suppose  that  such  commercial 
regulation  may  be  necessary,  not  merely  to  the 
trade,  but  to  the  safety  and  independence  of  a 
nation.  If  a  country,  for  instance,  be  in  danger 
of  famine,  or  if  her  security  depend  upon  her  ar- 
mies and  fleets,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  that 
she  may  not,  without  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  prescribe  rules  for  her  corn  trade,  or 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  her  fleets  and 
armies? — England  is  in  this  very  situation. 
A  navy  is  essential  to  her  existence ;  an  exten- 
sive navigation  is  required  to  support  her  navy  ; 
and  the  first  principles  of  preservative  justice, 
consequently,  warrant  her  to  promote  her 
navigation,  by  such  internal  and  external  regu- 
lations, as  do  not  affect  the  absolute  ridit  of 
foreign  States; 
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Chap.  4.  The  Navigation  Laws  of  England,  then, 
infringe  no  rights  of  other  nations,  and  are 
x'endered  necessary  by  the  maritime  views  and 
regulations  of  foreign  policy,  and  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Great  Britain  herself. 
But  are  they,  as  Mr.  Gentz  has  stated,  com- 
mercially injurious  and  unwise  ? 

Opinion  of        After  having  complained  of  the  misrepresen- 

Mr.  Gentz  on 

thecommerciai  tations  and  cavils  oi  ioreigii  writers,  on  the 

utility  of  the 

Navigation     subject  of  our  commercial  system,  I  have  much 

System  consi- 
dered, pleasure  in  observing,  that  Mr.  Gentz  has  ably 

supported  the  right   of  every  independent 

country  to  make  such  laws  as  it  may  deem 

necessary  to  regulate  its  trade  and  navigation.* 

I  respect  his  judgment,  candour,  and  learning, 

and  I,  therefore,  still  more  regret  that  he  should 

have  advanced  some  unfounded  and  erroneous 

opinions,  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 


*  Citizen  Hauterive's  work  is  a  choice  specimen  of 
modern  French  declamation  and  verbiage,  equally  void 
of  taste  and  regardless  of  fact.  It  was  not  necessary  t,o 
notice  it  in  this  country,  but  it  has  induced  M.  Gentz, 
Counsellor  at  War  to  his  Prussian  Majesty,  &c.  to 
publish  on  the  Continent,  where  it  will  be  very  useful, 
an  answer,  which,  in  clearness,  good-sense,  and  sound 
political  discussion,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The 
excellent  statement  in  the  translator's  preface  respecting 
the  question  of  Neutral  Bottoms,  is  very  satisfactory.  - 
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Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  Chap.  4. 
foreigner,  perhaps,  he  could  not  obtain  suf-  v"^v-v,/ 
ficient  information  on  a  queston  of  so  local  a 
nature ;  and,  if  I  should  advert  at  all  to  the 
errors  which  affect  that  part  of  his  work  to 
which  I  allude,  1  shall  do  so,  not  to  censure  the 
author,  but  to  point  out  the  mistake. 

He  says  the  Navigation  Laws  are  "  commer* 
daily  injurious'1  to  us,  but  he  admits  they  are 
politically  wise.  Yet  if,  (as  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  shewn,  or  shall  be  able  to  shew)  they  pro- 
mote the  employment,  and  augment  the  number 
of  our  seamen  ;  if  they  encourage  ship-building 
and  all  the  useful  arts  connected  with  that 
essential  trade  ;  if  they,  consequently,  provide 
occupations  for  innumerable  artizans  ;  if  they 
secure  to  us  the  carriage  of  our  own  produce,  as 
well  as  of  the  supply  of  the  most  valuable  mar- 
kets, they  cannot  possibly  be  commercially  inju- 
rious to  us.  Mr.  Gentz  himself  admits,  "  that 
they  are  important  instruments  of  the  greatness 
and  security  of  the  State— that  they  have 
afforded  a  powerful  stimulative  to  the  commer- 
cial marine  of  England—that  they  have  tended 
to  secure  to  the  nation,  the  freight  trade,  that 
great  source  of  the  former  astonishing  riches  of 
Holland— that  the  consummation  of  them  has 
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.4.  been  the  consequence  of  the  most  judicious 
policy — that  they  compelled  the  English  to 
cultivate  with  their  own  vessels,  their  own 
sailors,  and  their  own  capitals,  many  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  which  would,  otherwise,  have 
remained,  partly  or  entirely,  in  the  hands  of 
strangers — that  they  encouraged  a  branch  of 
national  industry  which  contributed  to  the 
security  and  independence  of  Great  Britain — 
and  that,  as  he  quotes  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  dictated  by  national 
antipathy,*  they  are.  nevertheless,  as  wise  as  if 
they  had  been  the  productions  of  consummate 
wisdom."    Here,  then,  there  is  no  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  injurious  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  respectable  writer 
has  admitted  premises,  from  which  a  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  very  different  from  the  in- 
ferences he  has  stated. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  every  where,  and  on 
every  occasion,  decided  proofs  both  of  the 
commercial  and  political  utility  of  those  laws, 


*  It  has  been  already  shewn  that  the  Navigation 
System  was  not  dictated  by  national  antipathy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Adam  Smith  should  have  been  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  System, 
as  to  impute  its  rise  to  such  a  cause. 
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the  effects  of  which  have  been  so  erroneously  Chap.  4. 
described.    Defence  and   independence  are 
more  important  than  wealth,  and,  therefore, 
if  they  contributed  only  to  the  former,  we 
should  abundantly  prize  them.    But  they  are 
the  foundation  of  the  whole,  both  of  our  mari- 
time power  and  trade.    Under  their  influence 
England  has  become  the  first  of  European 
nation  in  riches,  credit,  industry,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  energy.   Under  their  influ- 
ence that  commerce,  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  fallen  to  decay,  has  been  assured  of  the 
protection  of  an  irresistible  navy,  and  has  gone 
forth  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  without 
the  apprehension  of  insult  or  depredation. 
When,  therefore,  I  observe  activity,  and  labour, 
and  enterprize,  excited  and  encouraged,  and 
honorable  and  ample  wealth  thus  earned  and 
obtained,  under  a  system  which  few  men  have 
the  disposition  fully  to  examine,  and  some 
with  inconsiderate  levity  condemn,  I  estimate 
the  cause  by  its  effects,  and  become  more  and 
more  anxious  to  rescue  from  innovation,  a 
code  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
productive  of  such  various  ajnd  inestimable 
advantages. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  restrictive  Regulations  of  the  Navigation 
System  intimately  connected  with  the  sole  object 
of  founding  Colonies,  and  reciprocal  in  their 
operation,  with  respect  to  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Mother  Country* 

On  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  many,  and 
object  of      sometimes,  fanciful   theories,  have  been  ad- 

founding  7  7 

Colonics.  vanced,  which  frequently  prove  how  easily  men 
may  be  led  into  error  and  inconsistency,  by  the 
pursuit  of  refinements  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. I  shall  not,  however,  trouble  my 
reader  with  pedantic  definitions,  or  metaphy- 
sical discussions,  on  the  nature  and  end  of 
colonial  establishments,  or  on  the  divers  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  them  and  the  Mother 
Country.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
there  is  no  similitude  between  ancient  and 
modern  colonization,  except  in  the  name  ;  and 
that  though  colonies  may  have  formerly  owed 
their  establishment  to  oppression  at  home,  the 
discontent  of  parties,  and  the  restlessness  of 
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violent  spirits,  rather  than  to  national  mea- 
sures,  they  have,  in  later  times,  been  founded 
solely  on  what  was  conceived  to  be  prudential 
and  political  principles.*  By  the  English,  the 
Spaniards,  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  the  same  colonial  views 
have  been  entertained,  though  they  have  not 
always  adopted  the  same  measures  for  carrying 
their  views  into  effect.  All,  however,  have 
agreed  in  reserving  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
trade  of  their  colonies,  as  a  rightful  compensa- 


*  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial 
Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  has  dwelt,  with  much 
minuteness  and  learning,  on  this  subject  ;  and,  instead 
of  bowing  toj  the  authority  of  names  and  systems,  he 
has,  on  many  occasions,  corrected  the  delusive  wild- 
ness  of  the  French  writers,  and  the  plausible  errors 
of  Adam  Smith,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  colonial  policy  ; 
but  I  cannot  attain  his  indifference  as  to  the  colonization 
of  Egypt  by  the  French,  nor  can  I,  in  any  event,  agree 
with  him  that  we  could  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
our  rich  and  highly  beneficial  establishments  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  forming  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  settlements 
which  would  require  nearly  a  century  of  expense  and 
difficulty,  before  their  produce  could  possibly  equal  that 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  without  commenting  on  the 
immense  sacrifice  of  property,  I  must  observe  that  estab- 
lishments in  Syria  would  be  infinitely  more  assailable, 
less  defensible,  and  less  within  our  reach  than  our  West 
Indian  plantations. 
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Chap.  5,  tion  for  colonial  establishment  and  protection  ; 

and  the  colonies  have  been  more  or  less,  recom- 
penced,  in  their  turn,  with  reciprocal  advan- 
tages in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country. 
No  other  motives,  it  is  certain,  can  be  traced 
in  the  formation  of  these  settlements  ;  and  I  * 
maintain,  not  only  that  on  no  other  principles 
are  they  worth  the  holding,  but  that,  on  any 
other,  they  must  directly  encumber  and  enfeeble 
the  state  to  which  they  belong, 
utnity  of         Colonies  are  advantageous  only  when  they 

Colonics. 

protect  or  furnish  fisheries ;  supply  naval 
stores,  and  other  articles  which  cannot  be  raised 
at  home  ;  or  furnish  a  permanent  market  for  the 
extensive  consumption  of  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  mother  country.  If  they 
afford  no  such  market,  they  cannot  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  protection  ; 
and,  if  they  abound  but  in  such  articles  as 
can  be  raised  at  home,  they  are  more  likely 
to  become  competitors  and  rivals  of  the 
mother  country,  than  beneficial  members  of 
the  empire. 

In  this  view,  the  West  Indian  settlements 
are  peculiarly  valuable  to  this  country.  They 
never  can  furnish  themselves  with  such  manu- 
factures and  products  as  those  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  United  Kingdom  can  never  Chap.  5. 
raise  such  articles  as  they  supply.  At  the  same  ^^^^ 
time,  they  promote  a  trade,  in  other  respects, 
of  great  importance.  From  the  bulky  nature 
of  their  produce,  they  demand,  in  proportion, 
a  greater  number  of  mariners  and  shipping ; 
and  the  seamen  which  they  employ  are  well 
trained,  of  hardy  habits,  and,  as  they  return 
frequently  to  port,  easily  to  be  procured,  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  for  the  service  of  the 
navy.* 

If  then,  the  object  of  Great  Brit  ain  in  estab-  foundation 
lishing  colonies,  was  not  the  founding  of  cities,  ot  Colonial 

Reitrictions. 

nor  the  extension  of  empire,  but  maritime 
power  and  commercial  advantage,  the  colonies 
were  to  be  retained  under  the  direction  of  the 
mother  country,  or  the  object,  for  which  they 
were  established,  was  at  an  end.  The  Mari- 
time and  Colonial  System,  therefore,  of  the 


•  Marshal  De  Castries,  who  was  several  years  at  the 
head  of  the  French  marine,  in  which  department  the 
colonies  were  included,  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  trade 
of  the  French  West  Indies  furnished  almost  the  whole 
of  the  seamen  to  the  navy  of  France,  and  that,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  it  employed  36,000  sailors. 

F 
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Chap.  5.  Mother  Country  was  to  be  framed  accordingly  ; 

and  commercial  restriction,  to  be  recompensed, 
however,  by  the  full  enjoyment  in  return  of  the 
British  market,  was  to  become  the  leading 
principle  of  colonial  intercourse.* 

Such  a  system  was  necessary,  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  commercial  prosperity,  but  as  a  bond 
of  reciprocity  and  connection.  It,  indeed, 
restricts,  but  restriction  is  often  welfare  and 
amity.  By  restriction  are  connected  the  trad- 
ers of  the  Islands  with  those  of  Britain  ;  and  by 
restriction  is  secured  the  just  dependence  of  the 
component  portions  of  the  empire  on  its  su- 
preme council,  and  necessary  controul.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  colonies  would  become 
the  most  precarious  of  all  possessions.  Being 
left  to  pursue  their  imaginary  interests  where 
they  pleased,  error,  avarice,  the  eagerness  of 
rapidly  acquiring  wealth,  nay,  perhaps,  un- 
founded animosity,  and  the  growing  pride  of 
independence,  would  occasionally,  or  perpe- 
tually, operate  on  their  views,  and  no  incon* 


*  "  The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  the 
maritime  States  of  Europe  was  commercial  monopoly." 
Edward's  Hist.  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  565. 
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siderable  portion  of  that  trade  and  that  wealth  Chap.  5. 
would  be  dispensed  to  foreigners  which  should 
have  augmented  the  means,  and  the  power  of 
the  empire. 

In  direct  consistency  with  these  ideas  have  The  doctrines 

of  French 

been  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  and  writers  onthe 

1  0  subject* 

practical  of  the  French  writers,  and  the  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  carried  still  further  in  the 
system  which  they  have  maintained. 

"  Les  Colonies  n'  etant  etablies  que  pour 
l'utilite  de  la  metropole,  il  s'ensuit : 

1°.  Qu'  elles  doivent  etre  sous  sa  dependence 
immediate,  et  par  consequent  sous  sa  pro- 
tection. 

2°.  Que  le  commerce  doit  en  etre  exclusif 
aux  fondateurs. 

Une  pareille  colonie  remplit  mieux  son  objet, 
a  mesure  qu'elie  augmente  le  produit  des  terres 
de  la  metropole,  qu'elie  fait  subsister  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  ses  hommes,  et  qu'elie  con- 
tribue  au  gain  de  son  commerce  avec  les  autres 
nations.  Ces  trois  avantages  ne  peuvent  pas  se 
rencontrer  ensemble  dans  des  circonstances 
particulieres  ;  mais  Tun  des  trois  aumoins  doit 
compenser  les  autres  dans  un  certain  degre. 
Si  la  compensation  n'est  pas  entiere,  ou  si  la 
colonie  ne  procure  aucun  des  trois  avantages, 

F2 
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Chap.  5.  on  peut  decider  qu'elle  est  ruineuse  pour  le 
pays  de  la  domination,  et  qu'elle  l'enerve. 

Ainsi,  le  profit  du  commerce  et  de  la  culture 
de  nos  colonies  est  precisement,  1°.  le  plus 
grand  produit  que  leur  consommation  occa- 
sionne  au  proprietaire  de  nos  terres,  les  frais 
de  culture  deduits  ;  2*.  ce  que  recoivent  nos 
artistes  et  nos  matelots  qui  travaillent  pour 
elles,  et  a  leur  occasion  ;  3°.  tout  ce  qu'elles 
supplient  de  nos  besoins  ;  4*.  tout  le  superflu 
qu'elles  nous  donnent  a  exporter. 

De  ce  calcul,  on  peut  tirer  plusieurs  con- 
sequences :  la  premiere  est  que  les  colonies  ne 
seroient  plus  utiles,  si  elles  pouvoient  se  passer 
de  la  metropole  ;  ainsi  c'est  une  loi  prise  dans 
la  nature  de  la  chose,  que  Ton  doit  restraindre 
les  arts  et  la  culture  dans  une  colonie,  a  tels  et 
tels  objets,  suivant  les  convenances  du  pays 
de  la  domination.  La  seconde  consequence  est 
que  si  la  colonie  entretient  un  commerce  avec 
les  etrangers,  ou  que  si  Ton  y  consomme  les 
marchandises  etrangeres,  le  montant  de  ce  com- 
merce et  de  ces  marchandises  est  un  vol  fait 
a  la  metropole  ;  vol  trop  commun,  mais  punis- 
sable  par  les  lois,  et  par  lequel  la  force  reelle 
et  relative  d'un  etat  est  diminuee  de  tout  ce 
que  gagnent  les  etrangers. 
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Ce  n'est  done  point  attenter  a  la  liberte  de  Chap.  5. 
ce  commerce,  que  de  le  restraindre  dans  ce 
cas:  toute  police  qui  le  tolere  par  son  indiffe-  , 
rence,  ou  qui  laisse  a  certains  ports  la  facilite  de 
contrevenir  au  premier  principe  de  l'institution 
des  colonies,  est  une  police  destructive  du  com- 
merce, ou  de  la  richesse  d'une  nation."* 

It  has  already  appeared  that  England  is  bv  Liberality  of 

the  Colonial 

no  means  singular  in  maintaining;,  and  acting:  poIlcy  of 

0  *  Great  Britain. 

on,  the  principles  which  are  thus  necessary. 
But  she  is  to  be  justified,  with  respect  to  her 
colonies,  on  other  and  still  stronger  grounds. 
The  means  which  she  has  adopted  for  securing 
to  herself  the  trade  of  her  colonies  are,  in  many 
respects,  more  liberal  than  those  which  have 
been  employed  by  other  nations ;  and  the 
restrictions  which  she  imposes  are  not  confined 
to  the  ports  of  her  West  Indian  possessions, 
but  extended,  with  impartial  justice,  to  her 
own. 

I  would  say,  further  that,  not  only  the  Restriction 

1  11         r  •  reciprocal. 

restraint,  but  the  benefit  is,  in  this  instance, 
reciprocal.  The  mother-country  affords  a 
steady  market  for  the  colony,  as  the  colony 


Encyclopedic,  art.  Colonic 
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Chap.  5.  does  for  the  mother-country.  What  is  called 
monopoly,  in  this  case  is  mutual.  If  England 
benefit  by  the  exclusive  supply,  the  colonies 
benefit  by  the  highly  favoured  sale  of  their 
rum  and  sugar.  The  restriction  which  operates 
beneficially  to  the  first,  is  accompanied  by  the 
restriction  which  operates  favourably  to  the 
last.  From  these  regulations,  for  what  human 
institution  can  be  free  from  all  imperfection,  a 
momentary  inconvenience  may  possibly  arise; 
But  the  permanent  consequences  of  the  regu- 
lations are  salutary;  and  the  advantages 
resulting  to  commerce  and  to  navigation, 
encourage  the  enterprize  of  mercantile  specu- 
lation, and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  empire.  , 

Prohibitory       I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  English 

duties  on  the  \,  #  . 

produce  of  the  colony  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  the  English 
islands.  market.  The  colonial  produce  is  eminently  pro- 
tected by  those  discouragements  and  prohibi- 
tions, which  are  designed  to  exclude  the 
products  of  the  foreign  islands  from  the  British 
ports.  To  prevent  all  such  rivalry  and  su- 
periority, as  might,  otherwise,  and  infallibly 
would,  result  from  the  superior  fertility,  -uicl 
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other  circumstances,  of  the  French  islands,*  Chap.  5. 
a  duty  has  been  laid  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  Muscovado  sugars,  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  that  which  has  been  imposed  on 
British  ;  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
clayed  sugars,  of  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  that  on  the  Muscovadoes  of  our  own 
colonies.  In  these  instances,  then,  the  duties 
may  be  considered  as  prohibitory,  and  the 
restrictive  regulations  of  the  colonies  are  com- 
pensated by  full  and  adequate  encouragement ; 
and,  in  other  cases,  where  monopoly  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unnecessarily  strict,  it  has  been  pro- 
portionally renounced.    By  the  12th  Article 


*  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  lower 
price  of  labour,  and  the  greater  economy  observed  in 
the  French  West  Indies,  that  the  French  are  enabled 
so  much  to  undersell  us  in  colonial  articles.  -The  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  French  and  British  Muscova'do 
sugars  shortly  prior  to  the  French  Revolution  was  as 
5  to  7,  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  in  1789  to  investigate  the  cause.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  average  annual  produce  per 
acre  of  St.  Domingo,  is  if  hogshead  of  sugar  at  16 
hundred  weight,  and  of  Jamaica,  is  hogshead  of  the 
same  weight.  There  are  districts  in  Saint  Domingo 
that  yield  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre !  Brougham's 
Colonial  Policy,  Vol.  I.  p.  521. 
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Chap.  5»  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1794  between 
England  and  America,  an  article,  however, 
which  I  mention  with  the  utmost  disapproba- 
tion,* American  vessels,  not  exceeding  70  tons, 
were  allowed  to  trade  between  the  continent 
and  the  islands,  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
British  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
same  trade.  t  On  a  similar  principle  of  facility 
and  relaxation,  some  of  the  principle  ports  of 
Jamaica,  Granada,  Dominica,  and  New  Provi- 
dence, have  been  opened  with  little  reserve  to 
foreign  shipping ;  +  and  those  islands  are,  conse- 
quently, authorised  to  carry  on  a  trade,  from 
the  ports  enumerated,  with  all  foreign  colonies, 
of  unrestricted  freedom,  save  only  as  it  is 
limited  to  vessels  of  one  deck,  not  exceeding 
seventy  tons  burden. 

Privileges  of      These  privileges  of  free  ports  have  been 

Tree  Ports.  ; 

sometimes  pretended  to  be  ol  little  value  ;  but 


*  This  article  was  not  ratified  by  America,  but  I 
refer  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  England  to 
relax  her  systems. 

t  Free  Port  Law.  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  27.  Statutes 
30  Geo.  Ill  c.  29.  31  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  made  per- 
petual by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  and  amended  by  33  Geo. 
III.  c.50. 
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they  are,  in  reality,  indulgences  of  great  im-  C^ap^j. 
portance.  They  are  conferred  by  the  mother- 
country,  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  navigation  and  colonial  system, 
but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  freight  trade  of 
England  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are 
not  trifling  in  their  consequences,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1790,  the  foreign 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  free  ports 
only  of  the  British  West  Indies,  amounted  to 
810,  including  19,415  tons. 

Besides  ;  the  ships  built  in,  and  belonging  to, 
the  colonies,  are  under  no  restriction  whatever, 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  vessels  of  the 
European  parts  of  the  empire.  Such  restric- 
tions as  exist,  operate  only  to  prevent  the  com- 
petition and  introduction  of  foreign  shipping, 
and,  by  augmenting  the  commercial  shipping 
of  England,  they  have  considerably  kept  down 
the  price  of  freight,  and  have  rendered  England 
and  the  islands  independant  of  other  countries 
for  carriage  and  supply.* 

*  The  freight  of  sugar  in  the  French  Windward 
Islands  in  the  year  1788,  1789,  that  is  immediately 
before  the  Revolution,  when  the  calculation  could  be 
most  fairly  made,  was  i8j  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
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^^^5-  The  selfishness  of  avarice,  and  the  queru- 
Acknowiedgc-  lousness  of  discontent,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy; 

ments  by  Mr.  ' 

Edwards.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  policy  which  has 
been  here  stated,  the  colonies  are,  sometimes, 
described,  as  labouring  under  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  despotic  restraints.  Mr.  Edwards, 
whom  I  more  particularly  notice,  because  he 
has  his  followers,  peculiarly  indulged  this 
spirit  of  censure.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
oppressive  duties  which  are  imposed  in  the 
British  ports  on  colonial  produce ;  laments 
the  restrictions  "  which  prevent  the  islands 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  cheapness  and  ! 
safety  of  neutral  bottoms  decries  and  re- 
probates something  which  he  terms  "  the  three- 
fold devouring  monopoly"  of  Great  Britain  ;  | 
and  concludes  a  long  accusatory  story,  with  a 
stern"  expostulation  with  the  king's  ministers, 
on  the  treatment  which  the  colonies  have  ex- 
perienced for  nearly  twenty  years  from  the 
mother  country."— Those"  he  exclaims  "whom 
the  storms  had  spared,  your  rapacity,  "  would 
have  starved.   Your  policy  has  added  to  all  j 


English.  The  freight  from  St.  Domingo  was  43J  higher. 
Brougham,  Vol.  I.  p.  247, 
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the  evils  of  a  series  of  tempests,  and  unfavour-  Cha 
able  seasons  ;  and  yet  you  talk  of  humanity  as 
if  it  were  a  national  virtue."* 

From  this  language,  it  would  be  thought, 
that  the  whole  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain 
was  cruel  and  unjust.  But  Mr.  Edwards,  with- 
out much  regard  to  consistency,  is  soon  found 
to  support  the  cause  against  which  he  had  so 
bitterly  inveighed ;  and  no  sooner  does  he 
conceive  that  it  was  designed  to  extend  the 
English  market  to  East  India  Sugar,  than  he 
becomes  the  loud  and  professed  advocate  of 
the  "  exclusive  compact  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies ;"  and  he  argues  on  the 
subject  in  language  which,  from  an  avowed 
opponent  of  the  restrictive  principles  of  the 
navigation  system,  will  be  regarded  as  of  pecu- 
liar force. 

"  As  a  compensation" — such  are  his  words 
— "  for  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to  favour  the 
navigation,  revenues,  manufactures,  and  inha- 
bitants, of  the  mother-country,  the  colonists 


*  Edwards  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Vol.  tl, 
P-  549»  550,  564,  569*  585- 
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Chap.  5*  become  possessed  of  certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages ;  among  others,  that  of  an  exclusive 
access  to  the  British  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  produce.  Thus  the  benefits  are  reciprocal; 
and  each  country,  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, become  a  permanent  staple,  or  mart,  for  the 
products  and  trade  of  the  other.1* 

"  Such  js  the  double  monopoly,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Great  Britain  thought  fit  to 
establish.  Whether  it  is  an  arrangement  found- 
ed in  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  inquire.  It  has  existed,  it  has  been 
confirmed,  it  has  been  admired,  it  has  been 
imitated ;  and,  if  there  is  any  security  in  the 
national  faith,  solemnly  pledged  and  repeatedly 
ratified,  the  system  is  become  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent compact,  which  cannot  now  be  violated 
by  either  party,  without  the  fullest  compensa- 
tion to  the  other,  but  on  principles  which,  if 
admitted,  may  serve  to  justify  a  departure  from 
the  rules  of  justice  on  any  occasion." — 

"  Thus  the  system  established  between  Grea 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is,  in  fact,  monopol 
for  monopoly;  an  arrangement,  grown  sacre 
by  time,  recognised  by  a  multitude  of  law 
and  enforced  by  stricter  ties,  and  recent  pr 
visions.  Well,  therefore,  did  a  great  statesma 
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(Mr.  Fox)  observe,  '  that  it  was  a  compact  Chap.  5. 
more  solemn  than  any  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
could  create  and,  if  it  be  infringed  without 
compensation  by  Great  Britain,  the  colonies 
will  have  reason  to  assert  that  she  has  violated 
her  faith  with  them  ;  that  her  conduct  is  op- 
pressive and  fradulent ;  and  her  statutes  snares 
to  the  unwary. — We  protest,  therefore,  against 
any  innovation,  and  adhere  to  the  system  of 
double  monopoly :  there  we  are  at  anchor  ;  and, 
if  there  is  no  security  any  where  against  the 
storms  and  afflictions  of  providence,  so  neither 
is  there  against  the  injustice  of  men ;  but  we 
shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  not  suf- 
ferings from  any  voluntary  surrender  of  our 
right,  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bosoms,  or  of 
leaving  accusers  in  our  posterity  ! 

In  a  word  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  colonies  not  only  enjoy  and  have  long 
enjoyed,  as  a  compensation  for  commercial 
restraint,  the  privilege  of  the  British  market, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  British  capital ;  but  that 
they  possess,  too,  every  characteristic  mark  of 
a  free  people  in  their  internal  concerns.  They 
are  taxed  solely  by  their  own  representatives, 
and  have  not  merely  the  image,  but  the  sub- 
stance also,  of  an  English  constitution.  This 
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Chap.  5.  whole  state  of  commercial  servitude  and  civil 
liberty  taken  together,  though  certainly  not 
perfect  freedom,  yet,  comparing  it  with  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  human  nature,  may  be 
pronounced  a  happy  and  a  liberal  condition"  * 

The  Colonies      Of  what,  then,  even  according  to  the  doc* 

have  no  reason      t  _    _  ,  .  , 

10  complain,  trmes  of  this  writer,  and  ot  his  followers,  have 
the  colonists  to  complain  ? — Would  they  only 
accumulate  the  gain,  and  leave  the  loss  to  the 
rest  of  the  empire  ? — If  they  experience  mono- 
poly on  one  hand,  do  they  not  confessedly 
benefit  by  it  on  the  other  ? — If  they  incidentally 
pay,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  a  greater  price 
for  their  articles  of  supply,  are  not  their  rums 
and  their  sugars  protected  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, at  the  expense  of  the  English  purchaser  ?— « 
Do  they  owe  nothing  for  the  prohibitory  duties 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  secure 
them  from  the  ruinous  rivalry  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, or  Guadaloupe  ? — Nothing  for  the  aids 
derived  from  British  capital  ? — Nothing  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  navy  ? — Nothing 
to  the  permanent  and  general  good  of  the 


*Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p,  566,  567, 579, 580, 
588,  589,  590. 
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Empire  f — Let  us  then  hear  no  more  on  these  Chap.  5. 
subjects  of  British  monopoly  and  injustice. 

It  must,  now,  be  admitted,  that  England  is  Navigation 

.  N  and  Colonial 

justified  in  the  great  principles  on  which  she  System  ren- 
dered neces- 

has  founded  colonies,  in  the  laws  by  which  she  sary  by the 

Systems  of 


governs  them,  and  in  the  reciprocity  of  the  ol 


Systems 
other 

&wr^w«  >   —   — ~  r™.v    v.  Countries. 

benefits  and  the  burthens  which  result  from  her 
regulations.  But  the  Navigation  and  Colonial 
System  which  she  has  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
is  to  be  vindicated,  also,  by  other  considera- 
tions. England  is  not  to  confer  free  commerce 
and  navigation  in  return  for  the  vexations  and 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  other  nations; 
and,  though  the  Navigation  Laws  were  not,  as 
they  are,  too  firmly  and  too  long  established  to 
be  tampered  with  by  experimental  speculators, 
they  would  yet  require  to  be  cautiously  and 
decisively  maintained,  if  it  were  only  because 
they  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  views  and 
regulations  of  other  States,  and  because,  so 
long  as  other  States  confine  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  to  themselves,  England  has  not  only  a 
right,  but  is  bound  on  every  principle  of  pru- 
dence and  justice,  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  15th  of 
Charles  II. — The  Preamble  to  that  Act  very 
judiciously  states  the  motive  of  the  Navigation 
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Chap.  5.  System  to  be  c<  the  maintenance  of  a  greater 
correspondence  and  kindness  between  the  sub- 
jects at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations  ;  the 
making  the  colonies  yet  more  advantageous  to 
the  mother-country,  in  the  further  employ- 
ment and  increase  of  English  shipping ;  the 
rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from  the  colo- 
nies more  easy  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this 
kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities 
of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  other  countries, 
for  the  supply  of  them,  it  being  the  usage  of 
other  nations  to  keep  the  plantation  trade  to 
themselves." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Navigation  System  rendered  of  yet  greater 
necessity  by  the  existing  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe. 

These  general  doctrines  are  to  be  confirmed  Chap  6. 
by  particular  reasons.    England,  contracted  iri -Necessity  of 
extent,  and  far  inferior  in  the  number  of  her  sv   r  / 
people  to  other  nations,  is  always  liable  to  the 

r     r  of  jLngland, 

hostility  of  enemies,  whose  physical  strength 
is  much  superior  to  her  own.  To  her  insular 
situation,  therefore,  and  to  her  navy,  she  must 
be  primarily  indebted  for  her  defence  ;  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  moment  the 
latter  shall  decline,  her  insular  situation  will 
be  of  no  advantage.  The  myriads  of  France 
might,  in  such  a  case,  be  easily  poured  upon 
her  shores  ;  she  would  be  inevitably  exposed 
to  insult,  and,  perhaps,  to  subjugation ;  and, 
after  having  been  the  support  of  nations,  and 
the  vindicatrix  of  Europe ;  after  having  res- 
trained, and  often  chastized,  the  ambition  of 
the  State,  whose  waking  and  sleeping  visions 
are  full  of  universal  dominion,  and  particularly 
of  the  conquest  of  this  country  ;  she  would  be 

G 
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Chap.  6.  cast  from  the  eminence  to  which  she  has  as- 
cended by  the  means  she  is  recommended  to 
support,  and  gradually,  or  suddenly,  decline 
into  a  province  beneath  the  oppression  of 
France.  Who,  then,  shall  maintain  that  she 
should  renounce  any  portion  of  that  system  on 
which  her  naval  superiority  is  founded  ?  And 
what  must  be  the  consequence,  if,  abandoning 
that  system,  our  sailors  be  dispersed,  our  ship- 
wrights be  discouraged  ;  the  countless  arts  and 
artizans  connected  with  our  marine,  be  per- 
mitted to  decline  and  to  diminish  ;  the  manu- 
facture of  ships  transferred  to  foreigners  :  and 
the  carrying  trade  renounced,  as  it  has  already 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  other 
nations  ? 

And  of  Eu-       It  is  not  England  alone  that  is  concerned  in 

rope. 

these  views — The  interests  of  England  involve 
those  of  almost  all  the  surrounding  States.  Of 
the  leading  Powers  of  the  Continent,  some  have 
been  enfeebled  by  past  exertions,  and  others, 
from  whatever  motive,  repose  in  a  dangerous 
and  ill-judged  neutrality.*  In  the  mean  time, 
France  advances  in  ambition  and  strength ; 
adds  territory  to  territory,  crushes  the  feeble, 
enslaves  the  cowardly,  alarms  the  strong.  Her 


*  This  was  written  in  Feb.  1804. 
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councils  are  incomparably  more  violent  and 
ferocious,  and  her  powers  are  greater  than  those 
of  Lewis  XIV.  or,  probably,  of  any  other  despot; 
and  every  day  some  new  menace  is  uttered  oris 
realized.  She  has  stretched  her  influence,  from 
the  wide  boundaries  of  her  ancient  territory, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  ;  and,  the  sub- 
tlety of  her  policy  still  continuing  to  further 
the  schemes  of  an  insatiable  and  devouring  rage 
for  conquest,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  she 
aims  at  the  controul  or  subjugation  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  In  such  a  situation  of  things, 
if  that  nation  should  once  acquire  predominance 
at  sea,  either  by  the  augmentation  of  her  naval 
power,  or  by  the  decline  of  the  marine  of  Britain, 
there  would  not  remain  one  maritime  country 
on  the  globe  safe  from  her  attacks ;  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  Navy  of  England  would  be 
speedily  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  subjugation 
of  all  that  yet  remains  of  national  independence 
in  Europe.  In  this  view,  what  is  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  nations,  but  the  Navy  of  England? — 
What  to  support  the  Navy  of  England  but 
extent  of  Navigation  ? — The  very  powers  that 
decry  her  maritime  system,  as  adverse  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  are  interested  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  she  derives  new  arguments  for 
G2 
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Chap.  6.  maintaining  the  code  on  which,  even  in  the 
confession  of  her  enemies,  her  greatness  rests, 
as  well  from  a  regard  to  her  own  consequence, 
as  from  the  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  the 
gloomy  circumstances  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe. 

The  right  of       Not  long  since,  Great  Britain  had  to  sustain 

visiting  Neu-  . 

trai  Bottoms   a  principle  of  great  importance,  and  she  sus- 

maintained  at 

great  risque,  tained  it  with  firmness  and  with  vigour.  When 
she  was  abandoned  by  all  her  allies  ;  when  the 
several  Maritime  Powers  of  Europe  had  com- 
bined against  her ;  when  she  had  risked  her  last 
and  only  army  in  the  plains  of  Egypt ;  she, 
nevertheless,  thought  it  necessary  to  risk  her 
principal  fleet  also,  against  all  the  Powers  of 
the  North,  in  order  to  maintain  her  right  of 
visiting  neutral  bottoms.  But  that  right,  how- 
ever incumbent  it  might  have  been  to  maintain 
it,  is  of  secondary  consideration,  compared  with 
the  necessity  of  preserving  inviolate  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  hitherto  enabled  us  to  sup- 
port that  naval  superiority,  without  which  our 
right  to  inspect  neutral  bottoms  would  be  a 

The  right      shadow.   Surely,  if  the  right  be  of  importance, 

nothing  with- 
out the  power  that  which  empowers  us  to  vindicate  the  right 

to  assert  it. 

is  incomparably  more  so  ;  the  right  is  com- 
paratively of  temporary  value,  but  the  system 
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on  which  alone  it  is  to  be  preserved,  is  of 

permanent  necessity;  and  yet,  such  is  our 

infatuation,  that  we  often  manifest  a  disposition 

to  fritter  away  the  essence  of  the  system,  even 

while  we  hazard  the  existence  of  the  Empire 

in  pursuit  of  inferior  objects. 

That  system,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  been  Further  Res- 
trictions on 

relaxed,  not  only  by  measures  referring;  imme-  Maritime 

J      J  °  Principles. 

diately  to  our  own  colonies,  and  our  own  trade, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  new  orders  and  regula- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  neutral  bottoms,  and  neu- 
tral carriage.  In  1756,  France,  being  much 
distressed,  opened  her  colonies,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  neutral  vessels,  and  the  produce 
of  the  colonies  was,  accordingly,  attempted  to  be 
carried,  inmost  respects  pretendedly,  on  account 
of  the  neutral  merchant,  in  order  to  secure  the 
cargo  from  capture  and  condemnation.  But  our 
Courts  of  Admiralty  speedily  discovered  the 
artifice  and  evasion,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  de- 
cided and  admitted  rule  of  adjucation,  "  that  a 
neutral  has  no  rig-fit  to  deliver  a  belligerent  from  , 
the  pressure  of  his  enemies  hostilities,  by  trad- 
ing with  his  colonies  in  time  of  war,  in  any 
manner  which  was  prohibited  in  time  Oj f  peace  "  * 


*  This  rule  was  maintained  with  systematic  vigour 
during  the  whole  of  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756 ; 
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Under  this  rule,  which,  indeed,  was  estab- 

Progressive     lished  long  before  the  year  1756,  and  which  is 

concessions  in 

traf Bottoms""  e3sent*al to  tftc  great  object  of  maritime  warfare, 
that  of  distressing  the  commerce,  and  diminish- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  enemy,  the  trade  of 
neutrals  continued  to  be  conducted,  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  adjudication  of  prizes  to  be  deter- 
mined, until  it  was,  in  some  degree,  relaxed 
during  our  hostilities  with  America.*    But  a 


and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  now  Lord  Liverpool,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  deduction  of  authorities,  expressly  main- 
tains— "  that  neutral  nations  had  no  right  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  have  no  grounds, 
under  colour  of  any  article  in  their  commercial  treaties, 
for  claiming  that  right ;  that  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land hath  been  conducted,  during  the  present  war,  (he 
wrote  in  1758,)  with  no  less  justice  than  spirit ;  and  that 
the  honour  of  our  country  is  unblemished."  Discourse 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in 
respect  to  neutral  flags. 

If  these  inferences  be  well  founded,  and  it  appears 
that  they  are,  what  shall  we  conclude  of  the  extreme 
deviations  from  the  rule  of  1756,  by  the  Orders  imme- 
diately to  be  mentioned,  of  1794  and  1798?  The  cir- 
cumstances of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  have 
contributed  to  render  the  principle  of  the  first  Order  more 
necessary  than  ever  ;  and,  the  last  Orders  of  course 
must  be  thought  to  be  proportionally  weak  and  dan- 
gerous. 

*  The  relaxation  was  not  so  injurious  at  that  time  as, 
it  is  in  this  war,  because  the  enemy  was  then  better 
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further  and  more  mischievous  departure  was 

made  from  the  rule  in  the  year  1794  ;  and  Relaxation  by 

the  Order  ot 

direction  was  given  to  seize  only  "  such  vessels  1794- 
as  were  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  coming 
directly  from  any  part  of  the  said  Islands  to 
Europe.'"  By  this  Order,  America,  in  the  first 
place  was  peculiarly  favoured,  because  it  was 
easy  for  her  traders,  in  the  course  of  their 
Voyage  from  the  French  islands,  to  neutralize 
their  cargoes,  by  touching,  for  a  few  days 
or  hours,  at  any  of  their  own  ports  ;*  and  the 
relaxation  afforded  scarcely  less  indulgence  to 
the  European  neutrals,  because  they  also  might 
neutralize  with  great  facility,  by  making  use 
of  any  of  the  neutral  ports  in  the  West  Indies,' 
as  intermediate  ports  or  warehouses,  between 
their  European  dominions  and  the  French 
Islands. 

In  the  year  1798.  however,  measures  were  Further  re- 

y  '  laxation  by  the 

adopted  to  extend  the  pernicious  concessions  Order  of  1758. 


able  to  protect  his  trade,  and  had,  therefore,  less  occasion 
for  the  aid  of  neutral  carriage. 

#  They  are  generally  obliged  to  touch  at  some  Ame- 
rican port  for  the  purpose  of  careening,  repairing,  &c. 
so  that  the  order,  as  it  respected  the  American  ports,  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  have  imposed  on  them  any  restriction 
whatever. 
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Chap.  6.  which  had  been  thus  conferred  on  neutral  car- 
riage. Some  political  or  commercial  purposes 
were  the  pretexts,  as  we  may  suppose,  for  a 
wider  deviation  from  the  indispensable  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  jurisprudence  ;  and  a  direc- 
tion was  issued  to  bring  to  adjudication  "  all 
vessels,  laden  with  the  produce  of  any  island 
or  settlement  of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland, 
coming  directly  from  any  part  of  the  said  island 
or  settlement,  to  any  port  in  Europe,  not  being 
a  pGi  t  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  the  country  to  which 
the  vessel,  being  neutral,  should  belong"  By 
this  new  Instruction  the  rights  of  capture  and 
maritime  war  were  not  merely  limited,  but,  in 
a  great  degree  renounced  ;  and  all  neutrals, 
whether  American  or  European,  being  em- 
powered to  proceed  directly  to  their  own  ports, 
or  to  those  of  England,  were  furnished,  in  case 
of  detention  by  English  cruisers,  with  almost 
all  the  facilities  which  they  could  require,  of 
evasion  and  of  fraud. 

Comparative       In  this  manner  the  progressive  relaxation  of 

estimate  of  the 

three  Orders   maritime  principles  advanced  from  weakness 

of  i756,  1794,  #  . 

and  1798.  t0  weakness,  till  it  terminated,  where  imbecile 
relaxation  generally  terminates,  in  almost  a 
complete  renunciation  of  unquestionable  rights. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1756,  and  before,  the  neutral 
vessel,  carrying  the  product  of  the  enemy's 


t  89  1 

settlements,  was  seized  and  condemned.  In  Chap.  6, 
the  year  1794,  such  vessel  was  liable  to  seizure  x^v^/ 
only  when  coming  directly  to  any  port  of 
Europe.  In  the  year  1/98  such  vessel  was  to 
be  seized  only  when  on  its  passage  to  any  port, 
not  being  a  port  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  the  kingdom 
to  which  the  vessel  belonged*  The  vessel,  there- 
fore, protected  by  the  two  last  Orders,  would 
have  been  seized  and  condemned  under  the 
first ;  and  the  vessel,  protected  under  the  Order 
of  1798,  would  have  been  justly  detained  under 
that  of  17  94-+ 


*  This  order  has  been  recently  somewhat  modified  by 
one  or  two  prudent  but  not  very  important  exceptions. 

t  Before  concessions  of  this  nature  are  granted,  it 
should  be  recollected  how  much  easier  it  is  to  confer 
than  to  recall.  That  which  the  neutrals  would  have 
before  solicited  as  a  privilege,  they  may  now  venture  to 
support  as  a  right :  and  that  which  it  would  have  been 
just  to  withold,  it  will  be  offensive  to  reclaim.  But, 
though  reclaimed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  car- 
rying trade  which  has  been  lost  will  be  easily  recovered. 
Trade,  diverted  into  new  channels,  cannot  at  will  be 
forced  back  into  the  old.  Years  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  order  destroyed  in  an  hour;  and  the 
example  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  other  nations, 
proves  the  difficulty  of  re-establishing  a  carrying  trade, 
or  markets,  that  have  been  lost,  or  of  renewing  in  nations 
the  commercial  habits  from  which  they  have  been 
estranged. 
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Chap.  6.      Jn  consequence  of  this  relaxation  of  system, 

Mischievous  OF  rather  this  substitution  of  modern  feeble- 
consequences 

of  the  two  last  ness  for  former  energy   the  misconduct  and 

Orders.  . 

frauds,  and  fallacies,  of  neutrals,  have  increased 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  continue  every  day 
to  be  practised  almost  with  impunity.  As  the 
means  of  fraud  were  extended,  the  means  of 
detection  were  diminished.  A  tale  preconcerted 
with  the  neutral  captain,*  a  nominal  clearance, 
the  oath  of  a  sailor  founded  on  equivocation, 
as  to  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  to  the  reality 
of  an  entry,  were  always  ready,  on  occasion,  to 
The  frauds  of  be  produced    in    our  courts  of  admiralty. 

Neutrals.  1  J 

Even  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  determined 
integrity  of  the  judges  of  those  courts  confined 
in  their  adjudication  as  they  were,  by  these 
recent  Orders,  have  been  frequently  unable  to 
prevent  or  punish  the  frauds,  and  sometimes 
the  perjuries,  which  have  been  employed  to 
defeat  the  capture  by  the  English  cruiser.  The 


#  The  course  of  proceeding,  and  the  nature  of  the 
interrogatories,  in  our  courts  of  admiralty,  are  well 
known  abroad  ;  and  the  neutral  captain,  it  is  said,  is 
cautiously  trained  for  the  contigency  of  capture  before 
he  enters  upon  his  voyage,  and  furnished  with  such 
replies  as  may  be  most  likely  to  maintain  his  claims, 
against  the  English  captor,  to  his  ship  and  cargo. 
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energy  and  courage  of  the  commanders  and  On^vfe 
crews  o'  our  vessels  of  war,  have  been,  con- 
sequently, on  various  occasions,  deprived  of 
their  recompence  ;  and  many  ships  of  great 
value,  and  indisputably  freighted  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  enemy,  have  been  brought  into  the 
port  of  England  but  to  be  taken  from  the  cap- 
tor, and  restored  with  their  cargoes  and  with 
costs,  to  encourage  additional  stratagems  in  the 
neutral  captain.* 

It  was  not  merely  the  return  cargo  of  the  Outward  and 

inward  cargoes 

neutral  that  was  thus  protected.    The  order  of  of  neutrals 

equally  pro- 

1798,  was  evidently  intended  to  permit  the  tectcd  by the 

1  order  of  1798. 

outward  cargo  also  to  the  belligerent  settle- 
ments, either  from  the  British  ports,  or  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belonged ;  for,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  it  would  have  been  in- 
consistent and  absurd  to  maintain,  that  the  vessel 


*  In  stating  these  facts  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  ar- 
raign the  justice  or  the  talents  of  the  judges  before 
whom  these  causes  are  brought.  To  the  sound  and 
manly  understanding,  the  deep  research,  and  unim- 
peachable integrity  of  Sir  William  Scott,  I  am 
always  ready  to  bear  my  testimony.  He  knows  the  law 
thoroughly  ;  but  the  evil  lies  not  either  in  his  interpre- 
tation, or  the  law,  but  in  the  feeble  and  conceding  spirit 
of  the  recent  Orders  and  Instructions. 
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Chap.  6.  might  not  proceed  to  those  settlements  from 
the  same  ports  to  which  she  was  authorised  to 
carry  its  produce.  Under  the  shelter  of  this 
order,  accordingly,  the  various  settlements  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  have  been  amply  supplied  with  all 
necessary  articles  ;  and  the  property  of  the 
belligerent  finds  its  object,  in  defiance  of  our 
cruizers,  effectually  and  safely  not  only  to  but 
from  the  belligerent  colony. 
Protection         Of  these  expensive  and  weak  indulgences  to 

thereby  virtu-  . 

ally  extended  neutrals,  these  dangerous  inroads  on  our  great 

to  the  property 

•f  the  enemy,  maritime  interests  and  principles,  the  conse- 
quences are  as  injurious  to  England,  as  useful 
to  her  enemies.  While,  by  the  permission 
contained  in  the  last  order,  especially,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  a  few  additional  cargoes  may 
have  been  annually  cleared  outward  and  inward 
in  the  British  ports,  to  and  from  the  settlements 
of  France  and  of  her  allies  ;*  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss,  at  the  expense  of  which  this  secondary 


*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  these  ex- 
ports and  imports,  they  did  little  more  than  contribute  to 
swell  the  custom-house  accounts.  The  imports  being 
generally  warehoused,  the  advantage  to  the  revenut 
was  of  course  trifling. 
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advantage  has  been  acquired,  is  rarely  con-  <^^^ 
sidered,  or  is  forgotten ;  and  we  little  trouble 
ourselves  to  balance  against  our  supposed  gain 
in  export  and  import,  the  costly  concessions 
of  our  maritime  principles,  and  the  incal- 
culable advantages  which  are  thereby  afforded 
to  the  enemy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  belligerent  property  The  enemy's 

property  pro- 

which  our  Orders  allow  to  be  thus  conveyed  to  tected  against 

ourselves. 

their  destination,  is  protected  against  ourselves. 
Predominant  as  we  are  at  sea,  and  with  cruizers 
and  convoys,  scattered  over  the  ocean,  we 
should  be  able,  if  not  prevented  by  these  new 
directions,  to  intercept  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trade,  either  outward  or  inward,  maintained 
with  our  enemies.  Not  a  fraudulent  cargo  from 
or  to  the  hostile  colonies  in  the  East  or  West, 
could  be  carried  over  a  mile  of  sea,  without 
danger  of  capture.  The  prospect  of  recom- 
pense would  give  new  alertness — nothing  could 
give  new  valour — to  our  seamen  ;  and  the  na- 
tion would  be  encouraged  and  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy.  Whereas,  under  the 
existing  regulations,  our  cruizers  are  multiplied, 
and  the  vigilance  of  our  seamen  is  exercised, 
comparatively  in  vain.  The  country  is  put  to 
the  expense  of  frigates,  and  convoys,  not  so 
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C«ai^6.  much  to  annoy  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  as  to 
protect  its  own;  and  we  see  the  inestimable 
products  of  the  two  hemispheres  safely  passing, 
even  within  our  reach,  almost  to  the  very  ware- 
houses  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
The  trade  of      The  advantages  derived  by  the  enemy  from 

thebellige-  &  '  7 

rents  and  their  these  circumstances  are  yet  more  worthy  of 

intercourse  J  J 

with  their  co-  consideration.     The  intercourse  of  the  belli- 

lonies  encou- 

wnclsions."6  gerents  Wlth  their  colonies  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  disturbed.  The  hostije  colonists  have 
been  enabled,  under  neutral  flags,  and  with 
little  difficulty  and  danger,  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  mother  country  ;  and,  after  having 
availed  themselves  of  pretended  clearances,  or 
proceeded  directly  to  a  neutral  port,  often  im- 
mediately on  their  way,  they  have  found  little 
further  obstacle  to  their  destination  to  the  ports 
of  the  enemy. 

Neutraidepots     A  constant  and  reeular  intercourse,  indeed, 

for  the  goods  0 

of  the  enemy,  has  been  maintained  between  France,  Holland, 
and  Spain,  and  their  Eastern  and  Western  set- 
tlements, solely  under  the  protection  of  the 
neutral,  but  chiefly  of  the  American  flag. 
America  has  become  a  double  depot,  first  for 
the  produce  of  the  hostile  settlements,  and  se- 
condly for  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
the  hostile  metropole  ;  and  she  has  no  less 
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effectually  supplied  the  last  with  the  produce 
of  the  first,  than  the  first  with  the  commodities 
of  the  last. 

This  intercourse  has  been  maintained  almost  And  frauds  of 

neutralization 

without  risque.    The  plain  and  simple  rule  of  promoted  by 

>riniw«         "1  r  i  the  same  cause* 

1756  would  have  rendered  vain  the  frauds  and 
evasions  which  the  subsequent  rules  have  amply- 
encouraged.  When  the  property  of  the 
enemy  was  declared  liable  to  prize,  under  the 
old  principle,  there  was  little  room  for  strata- 
gems and  deceits  ;  but  the  modes  of  neutraliz- 
ing, permitted  by  the  new  doctrines,  have 
furnished  occasion  for  a  thousand  artifices, 
which  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  and  always 
difficult  to  detect.  America,  like  the  other 
neutrals,  has  availed  herself  abundantly  of  the 
occasion,  so  furnished.  When  the  American 
vessel  arrived  from  the  French  or  Spanish  set- 
tlement, to  neutralize  in  America,  the  bills  of 
lading  were  generally  destroyed,  and  new 
clearances,  passports,  invoices,  8cc.  were  pro- 
cured, purporting  that  the  shipment  was  made 
from  an  American  port ;  meantime,  the  cargo 
was  never  landed,  and  the  vessel,  in  a  few  days, 
or  hours,  again  put  to  sea,  to  compleat  her  de- 
stination without  further  difficulty.  Even 
when  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  America 
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Chap.  6.  was  required  to  be  substantiated  as  a  proof  of 
the  actual  landing  of  the  cargo,  the  evasion  was 
ready.  A  bond  was  passed  for  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  to  be  cancelled,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  left  the  port ;  and  it  was  easy,  after- 
wards, to  produce,  in  case  of  capture,  the  re- 
ceipt which  had  been  given  for  the  sum  speci- 
fied in  the  bond,  and  to  depose  that  the  duties 
c©«sequence8  had  been  paid  44  according  to  law."*  By  these 
♦o  England.  other  means  no  less  fraudful,  but  all  flow- 

ing from  our  inconsiderate  sacrifice  of  maritime 
principles  and  rights,  the  pr  perty  of  the  bel- 
ligerents has  been  safely  transported  over  the 
world  ;  and  England  has  been,  in  a  considerable 
decree,  foiled  in  almost  the  only  kind  of  war 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  wage  with  effect, 
that  against  the  trade  and  colonies  of  the 
enemy. 

The  trade  of  .   It  is  well  known  that  France,  Spain,  and 

thebclligerents  , 

wholly  earned  Holland,  scarcely  employ,  at  present,  a  single 

on  under  neu-  .  . 

trai  flags.  merchantman  under  their  own  flag,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  settlements,  or  in  their 
whole  trade.  Every  thing  is  done  under  Ame- 
rican and  other  neutral  colours.  The  sugar 
of  the  Havannah,  the  various  and  valuable 


*  This  practice  has  been  common. 
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products  of  the  French  Antilles,  and  of  the  isk  s  Chap.  6. 
of  Bourbon  and  France  ;  and  even  the  trea- 
sures of  South  America,  and  the  spices  of  the 
East ;  without  which  the  commerce  of  the  bel- 
ligerents would  be  undone,  and  their  treasury 
impoverished,  and  which,  under  our  old  sys- 
tem, would  often  fall  in  their  transit  into 
English  hands,  are,  almost  universally  speak- 
ing, secured  by  the  magic  power  of  these 
neutralizing  privileges  from  British  capture  ; 
and  are  easily  circulated  through  the  mother 
countries,  or  distributed  through  Europe,  to 
rival  the  products  of  our  own  settlements,  and 
to  invigorate,  by  their  returns,  the  strength, 
and  activity  of  our  enemies. 

Hence  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  neutral  Effects  on  the 

revenue  and 

trade,  arising;  from,  and  encouraged  by,  these  power  of  the 

'  .  belligerents. 

ruinous  relaxations,  has  a  double  reference. 
It  is  mischievous  to  England  ;  it  is  invaluable 
to  France.  To  the  first,  it  diminishes  the 
power  oj'  distressing  the  enemy,  and  of  making 
war  with  effect.  To  the  last,  it  affords  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  necessary  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  of  supporting  her  other 
commercial  relations,  and,  in  consequence  of 
all,  of  continuing  the  war. 

H 
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Chap.  6.  One  thing  is  known.  The  various  colonies 
The^cnuish^  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the 

ing  state  of  the  .  ,  .  .  , 

hostile  colo-  French  revolution  to  the  present  hour,  have 
scarcely  received  the  supply  of  one  day's  pro- 
vision in  a  French  vessel.  Yet  they  have 
flourished,  even  during  this  period,  and  are 
flourishing,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  proud  and  well  founded  boast 
of  France,  that  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  and 
Cayenne,  and  the  isles  of  France  and  Reunion, 
have  lately  and  signally  advanced  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  while  she  herself  receives 
their  produce  with  safety  and  in  abundance, 
though  carried  many  thousand  miles,  through 
seas  covered  with  British  vessels.* 


*  Among  the  effects  resulting  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  neutrals  have  been  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
own  trade  and  that  of  the  enemy,  we  may  reckon  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  in  the  foreign  colo- 
nies. The  premium,  in  August  last,  on  the  best  bills 
of  exchange  from  the  Havannah  upon  Spain,  had  fallen 
to  four  per  cent.;  and,  at  the  same  time  the  premium 
on  bills  drawn  on  England  from  Jamaica  was  about 
seven  and  a  half,  and  on  those  drawn  by  some  of  our 
other  islands  it  had  risen  to  fifteen.  If,  however,  the 
war  continue,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducted be  maintained  much  longer,  exchange  will  not 
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Formerly,  in  the  course  of  war,  neutrals  Chap.  6. 
carried  some  part  of  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  Former  and 

.  r        i  Fresent  excent 

but  were  often  checked  even  in  that  confined  of  neutral  car- 
riage. 

trade,  by  English  cruisers.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, neutrals  carry  the  whole  of  the  bellige- 
rent property,  "  whithersoever  they  list,"  and 
their  vessels  are  rarely  detained,  and  more 
rarely  condemned.  Every  cargo  arrives  at  its 
destination,  to  afford  additional  strength  to  the 
enemy ;  and,  what  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, West  India  produce  "  very  lately 
sold  cheaper,  clear  of  duties,  in  the  hostile 
ports,  than  in  our  own."* 

That  the  exportation  of  her  colonial  pro-  Caution  of 

France  tocom- 

ductions,  which  is  thus  conducted  under  neu-  peitheneutrah 

to  bring  the 

tral  flao-s,  shall  be  for  her  own  immediate  Pr?duce?fhcr 

©  '  colonies  into 

advantage,  France  has  taken  good  care.  While  herownPorts- 
she  risques  little  by  the  carriage,  she  has  pro- 
vided that  the  cargoes  shall  be  brought  to  her 
own  ports,  and  that  her  own  revenue  shall 


continue  even  at  this  rate.  During  the  last  war  our 
colonists,  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  could 
not  often  find  good  bills  to  purchase  at  a  rise  of  20  per 
cent,  and  the  premium  in  Jamaica  was  frequently  as 
high  as  10  or  12  per  cent.  See  War  in  Disguise, 
p.  232. 

*  War  in  Disguise. 

H  2 
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Chap.  6.  enjoy  the  benefit.  An  actual  previous  pay* 
ment  of  the  whole  duties  of  French  impost  is 
required  in  the  colony,  before  the  vessel  is 
cleared;"  and  certificates  of  the  payment  in  ad- 
vance have  been  found  in  some  vessels  which 
have  been  seized,  but  of  which  the  ostensible 
destination  was  New  York. 
The  whole  na-     In  trils  manner,  by  the  yielding  temper  of 

tureofthcma-  ,  ,«       ,    ,,.  •  «.  « 

ritimewar     our  own  orders,  the  belligerents  are  supplied 

privileges  con!  with  all  the  articles  which  they  want,  without 
ferred  on  neu- 
^ais.  hazarding  a  single  vessel :  and  their  revenues 

are  fed  by  means  which,  under  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem, we  should  have  been  able  to  intercept. 
Besides,  these  concessions  not  only  relinquish 
the  advantages  of  our  maritime  superiority, 
but  enable  France  to  extend  and  invigorate 
her  military  marine.  While  we  are  compelled 
to  watch  the  enemy,  to  defend  our  colonies,  to 
protect  our  trade  by  cruizers  and  convoys  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  to 
divide  and  enfeeble  our  naval  force ;  the 
French  carry  on  their  commerce  with  little 


*  Sometimes  bonds  have  been  taken  for  the  payment 
of  double  duties,  in  case  of  the  exportation  of  the  colo- 
nial cargo  to  any  other  than  a  port  in  the  mother 
country. 
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risque,  and  have  only  to  consider  the  most  ef- 

fectual  modes  of  aggression  and  hostility,  of  Engiand  com_ 

,  .  .  peHed  to  dc- 

alarming   our   settlements,  intercepting  our  fend,  France 

enabled  to 

trade,  and  menacing  our  shores*  In  a  word,  attack, 
while  we  are  burdened  with  enormous  ex* 
pences,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  defence  than 
reprisal,  their  maritime  expences  are  compara- 
tively slight ;  and  applied  to  the  one  great  ob- 
ject of  active  and  mischievous  attack.  England, 
therefore,  evidently  prosecutes  hostilities  under 
every  disadvantage,  against  an  enemy  whose 
trade  and  marine^  she  is  able  to  crush  ;  and,  in 
her  prodigal  concessions  to  neutrals,  she  may 
contemplate,  at  once,  danger  to  herself,  strength 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  protrac- 
tion of  the  war. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  even  from  a  compara-  The  question 

1  further  consi- 

tive  view  of  the  commercial  tonnage  employed  deredfroma 

°  x      *  comparative 

by  England  in  the  year  1790,  prior  to  the  war,  ^Lge'of 
and  by  France  in  the  year  17  89,  prior  to  the  ^ance.*1 and 
revolution,  that  the  concessions,  so  frequently 
mentioned,  must  have  proved  eminently  inju- 
rious to  the  first,  and  could  alone  have  enabled 
the  last,  without  the  utmost  disadvantage,  to 
carry  on  almost  any  portion  of  the  trade,  by 
which  her  revenue  has  been  swelled,  and  her 
people  supplied.  The  whole  tonnage  employed 
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.  6.  in  the  trade  of  France  in  tha  year  abovemen- 
tioned  (1789)  was  as  follows 

Trench  tonnage.  Foreign  ditto.  Total. 

426,121  427,476  853,597 

And  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
ojf  England,  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
(1790)  was  as  follows, 

English  tonnage.,  Foreign  ditto.  Total; 

1,527,267  276,915  1,804,182.* 

If,  therefore,  France  had  been  deprived,  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years  especially,  of  all  that 
neutral  carriage  for  which  she  has  been  in- 
debted to  English  deviation  from  English 
system,  she  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
carry  on  her  most  indispensible  commerce,  and 
her  seamen  and  shipping,  instead  of  being  oc- 
cupied for  the  purposes  of  war,  must  have 
been  employed  in  procuring  naval  and  warlike 
stores,  and  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  her 
intercourse  with  her  colonial  and  other  mar- 
kets ;  for  her  people  must  have  been  supplied, 
and  her  revenue  sustained.  The  carrying  on 
of  her  trade,  however,  in  this  manner,  would 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  II.  for  a  more  ample  statement 
on  this  subject. 
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have  been  attended  with  great  hazard  and  mis-  Chap^6. 
chief.  It  would  have  required  frigates,  cruizers, 
and  convoys.  Her  maritime  strength,  conse- 
quently, would  have  been  divided,  and  there- 
fore, lessened  ;  and  as  she  would  have  become 
proportionally  vulnerable  in  her  trade  and 
her  navy,  the  squadrons  of  England,  instead 
of  wandering  over  the  ocean  without  meeting 
an  avowed  enemy,  or  of  blockading  ports, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  French  armaments, 
often  with  so  little  effect,  would  have  en- 
joyed opportunities,  now  so  rare,  of  intercept- 
ing the  property,  and,  at  once,  diminishing  the 
revenue,  and  humbling  the  views  and  the  pride 
of  France. 

It  may  be  thought  that  any  attempt,  on  the  Consequences 


part  of  England,  to  resume  the  maritime  rights  ^dwwilg 


with  respect  to 
neutrals,  of 
withdrawin 

which  her  yielding  policy  has  relaxed  or  re-  g^^"" 
nounced,  might  precipitate  the  neutral  powers 
into  a  hostile  connection  with  France,  in  order 
to  maintain,  not  the  liberty,  but  the  licence  of 
their  flags  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that, 
were  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  withdraw  the 
orders  of  1794  and  1798,  and  to  reestablish  the 
principle  of  1756,  much  and  violent  clamour 
would  be  excited  in  the  neutral  nations.  It  h 
not  easy  to  recall  a  grant  profitable  to  all  but 
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Chap.  6.  the  grantor  ;  nor  would  it  be  extraordinary  that 
strong  measures  should  be  adopted  to  maintain 
the  practices  so  gainful  to  foreign  trade,  which 
our  concessions  have  appeared  to  encourage. 
But  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  actual  war,  at  such  a  season  as  the 
present,  to  maintain  claims  which  cannot  be 
granted  without  complicated  mischief  to  this 
country.  The  gigantic  power  of  France,  with 
forces  enough  to  give  law  to  almost  all  Europe, 
has  also  acquired  the  means  of  establishing  a 
formidable  navy ;  and  the  neutral  kingdoms  will 
not  probably  forget  that,  if  England  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  contest,  they,  also,  would, 
in  their  turn,  experience  the  insolence,  and  re- 
ceive the  commands,  of  French  ambition.  The 

The  neutrals    doubtful,  and  at  best  momentary  interests  of  a 

would  not 

maintain  the    few  0f  their  speculating  merchants,  will  scarcely 

concessions  at  x  0  * 

the  expense  of  foe  put  jn  competition  with  the  interests  of  nations. 

a  war  with  r  * 

England.  jt  w«||  ^  considered  how  far  the  public  welfare 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  hazards  and  results  of  a 
war  against  the  only  nation  that  remains  to 
oppose  and  check  the  unlimited  ambition  of 
the  man  by  whom  almost  all  independent  coun- 
tries are  equally  threatened  ;  and,  however  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  neutral  powers  may 
decide  this  awful  and  momentous  question,  it 
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would  be,  perhaps,  better,  in  every  view,  to  Chap.  6. 
abide,  firmly  and  decidedly,  the  result  of  any 
confederacy  of  the  Neutral  Powers,*  than  to  War  better 

than  conces- 

submit  to  those  monstrous  abuses,  which,  ifsion. 
much  longer  allowed,  must  not  only  deprive 
us  of  the  power  to  prevent  them,  or  to  recal 
the  concessions  by  which  they  have  been  en- 
couraged, but  effectually  reduce  our  maritime 
resources  and  strength  to  a  level  with  the  humi- 
miliating  wishes  of  France„t 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  Neutral  claims 

provoked  by 

the  various  and  prodigal  concessions  which  British  con- 


*  As  we  did  at  Copenhagen.  The  risk  of  that  bold 
and  successful  measure,  could  have  been  justified  by 
nothing,  but  the  national  importance  of  the  principle, 
which  it  was  intended  to  vindicate  ;  and  if  the  principle 
was  not  to  be  maintained,  the  risk  becomes  equally 
absurd  and  criminal  ;  and  we  shall  have  supported  only 
a  power,  odious  with  respect  to  the  neutrals,  and  little 
more  than  nominal  or  useless  with  respect  to  ourselves. 

t  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  the 
Strictures,  I  find,  with  much  pleasure,  that  I  have  an 
able  co-adjutor  in  the  support  of  our  old  maritime  prin- 
ciples, in  the  author  of  '*  War  in  Disguise."  I  have 
derived  considerable  assistance  from  him  on  the  subject 
of  neutral  bottoms.  He  has  displayed  much  justice  and 
acuteness  of  remark,  and  a  very  considerable,  knowledge 
of  the  question  which  he  discusses  ;  and  the  details  ap- 
pear to  me  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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Chap.  6.  have  been  here  mentioned,  have  served  only  to 
provoke  the  Neutral  Powers  to  additional 
claims.*  America,  though  she  has  been  pecu- 
liarly benefitted  by  the  instructions  of  govern- 
ment of  1794  and  1798,  to  our  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  though,  under  those  instruc- 
tions, she  has  become  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  belligerents  and  their  colonies, 
with  great  advantage  to  herself,  and  great 
injury  to  this  country,  has  of  late  advanced  un- 
warranted demands  in  a  very  unwarrantable 
manner.    The  north  of  Europe  has  not  adopted 


*  America,  however,  and  the  other  neutral  powers, 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions  of 
England  to  the  neutral  flag  ;  and  complaint  and  menace 
are  but  bad  returns  for  advantages  conferred.  The 
trade  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  with 
the  belligerents,  has  contributed,  beyond  all  example, 
to  the  increase  of  their  shipping,  and  to  the  individual 
wealth  of  many  of  their  merchants.  Among  the  pro- 
fitable frauds  with  which  this  trade  is  conducted,  it  may 
be  curious  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contracts, 
pretended  or  real,  into  which  the  neutral  merchants 
have  entered.  "  One  neutral  house  boldly  contracted 
for  all  the  merchandize  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Batavia,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £1,700,000." 
"  The  cargoes  of  five  East  Indiamen,  all  composed  of 
the  rich  exports  of  Batavia,  together  with  three  of  the 
ships,  were  cotemporary  purchases,  on  speculation;,  of  a 
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the  same  tone,  but  yet  testifies  discontent  that,  Chap.  6. 
Great  Britain,  after  having  made  so  many  con-  s^v^>/ 
cessions,  should  not  surrender  even  the  few 
rights  which  she  has  reserved.  And  it  is  not 
long  since  a  work  was  circulated  with  great 
zeal,  in  London,  by  the  order,  it  has  been  said, 
of  the  Swedish  minister,  in  which  tenets  are 
advanced,  with  all  the  elaborate  parade  of 
maritime  science,  directly  hostile,  not  to  the 
general  system  of  England  in  better  times,  but 
even  to  the  last  principles,  the  very  remnant 
of  her  maritime  laws  which  have  yet  been 
spared.* 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  authentic  Extent  of  nco. 

tral  claims,  at 

record  of  neutral  pretensions,  and  as  it  may  be  stated  by  a 

r  }  Danish 

necessary  to  know  how  far  those  pretensions  Civilian- 


single  house  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  were 
all  bound,  as  asserted,  to  America."  And  "  a  man  who 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  had  been  a  petty  shoe- 
maker, in  a  small  town  of  East  Friesland,  had,  at  one 
time,  150  vessels,  navigating  as  his  property,  under 
Prussian  colours."— See  War  in  Disguise.— If,  indeed, 
we  look  to  the  custom-  house  accounts  of  foreign  ship- 
ping employed  in  Europe,  the  Prussian  shipping,  which 
in  reality  is  very  insignificant,- will  appear  of  immense 
extent. 

*  Upon  the  visitation  of  neutral  vessels  under  con- 
voy-by Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Schlegcl.   London,  i&oi. 
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.  6.  extend,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  it  with  that 
view.    In  the  well  known  code  preserved  in  I 
the  collection,  called  II  Consolato  del  Mare,  ap-  I 
proved  and  successively  adopted  in  the  1 2th  and  j 
13th  centuries  by  most  of  the  maritime  states,  I 
particularly  in  the  south  of  Europe,*  the  prin-  I 
ciple  was  clearly  laid  down,  that  the  property  j 
of  an  enemy  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel 
should  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.    "  Se  la  I 
nave  o  navilio,  che  pigliato  sara,  fusse  di  amici*  : 
e  le  mercantie,  che  lui  portera,  saranno  d'ini-  1 
mici,  lo  armiraglio  della  nave  o  del  navilio  |i 
armata,  puo  forzare  et  constringere  quel  pa- 
trone  di  quelle  nave  o  di  quel  navilio,  che  lui 
pigliato  havera,  che  lui  conquella  sua  nave  gli  • 
debba  portare  quello,  che  di  suoi  inimici  sara."  +  | 
This  doctrine,  which  is  in  every  respect  con-  I 
sistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  has  been  long  I 
considered  in  the  admiralty  courts  of  Europe,  I 
as  one  of  the  leading  rules  of  adjudication.   Yet  1 
it  has  been  utterly  and  contemptuously  re-  1 
jected  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us.;£  1 

*  SeeGiannone  Istoria  di  Napoli.   L.  11.  c.  6. 
til  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap.  273.  See  Appendix  A.  ] 
to  the  spirited  letters  of  Sulpicius  on  the  Northern  Con-  j 

federacy. 

J  The  rule  quoted  has  been  termed  by  Mr.  Schlegel  1 
<<  a  superannuated  law/'  He  had  his  reasons. 
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That  the  neutral  flag  protects  the  cargo —  Cn 
Le  pavilion  neutre  couvre  le  merchandize — is  a 
doctrine  in  itself  of  great  latitude,  but  his  com- 
mentary  has  given  to  it  almost  unbounded 
licence;  and,  according  to  him,  "no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo, 
but,  of  the  vessel  ;"— no  captures  by  privateers* 
can  be  maintained  consistently  "  with  the  rights 
of  nations;" — "  no  property  can  be  justly 
seized  as  enemy's,  which  belongs  to  the  indivi- 
dual subjects  of  that  power,  and  can  not  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  public. t — No  merchant 
ships  whatever  under  convoy  should  be  sub- 
ject to  be  visited  by  a  belligerent,  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  es- 
cort,  that  the  vessels  convoyed  do  not  carry  any 
thing  contraband,  being  perfectly  sufficient;" — 
and  no  convoyed  Vessels  that  refuse  to  be 


#  "  Privateers  have  been  considered  as  little  better 
than  pirates."  See  the  work,  p.  51. 

t  "  Before,"  says  he,  "  we  acknowledge  the  right 
of  seizing  enemy's  effects,  wherever  they  are  found, 
we  must  begin  by  restraining  these  words,  enemy's 
effects,  to  public  property,  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
power,  which  alone  can  be  considered  as  enemy's, 
and  not  the  effects  belonging  to  individuals  subjects  to 
'hat  power."    P.  57. 
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Chap.  6.  be  visited  shall  be  confiscated,  because  the  belli- 
gerent "  has  no  right,  in  such  case,  but  that  of 
demanding  from  the  neutral  state,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  commander,  or  every  other  kind 
of  satisfaction."* 

These  principles,  absurd  and  almost  ludicrous 
as  they  are,  will  be  found,  if  traced  to  their 
source,  in  the  systems  adopted  and  maintained, 
and  possibly  again  to  be  renewed,  by  neutral 
confederacies.  In  the  maritime  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  8cc.  of  1780, 
the  articles  of  which  have  served  ever  since  as 
the  basis  of  neutral  expectation  and  demand, 
the  contracting  Powers  mutua  ly  covenant  as 
follows  : 

"  1st.  That  it  will  be  lawful  for  any  ship 
whatever  to  sail  freely  from  one  port  to  another, 
or  along  the  coast  of  the  powers  now  at  war.'* 

"  2d.  That  all  merchandize  and  effects  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  belligerents,  shipped 
in  neutral  bottoms,  shall  be  entirely  free,  except 
contraband  goods." 

"  3d.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  constitutes 
the  blockade  of  any  place  or  port,  it  is  to  be 


*  See  Mr.  Schlegel's  work,  p.  7,  48,  57,  70, 
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understood  to  be  in  such  predicament,  when  the  C 
assailing  power  has  taken  such  a  station  as  to 
expose  to  imminent  danger  any  ship  or  ships 
that  would  attempt  to  sail  in  or  out  of  said 
ports." 

"  4th.  No  neutral  ship  shall  be  stopped 
without  a  material  and  well  grounded  cause ; 
and  in  such  case  justice  shall  be  done  to  them 
without  loss  of  time;  and,  besides  indemnify- 
ing each  and  every  time,  the  parties  thus  stopped 
without  sufficient  cause,  full  satisfaction  shall 
be  given  to  the  high  contracting  powers,  for 
the  insult  offered  to  their  flag." 

And  further  stipulations  were  entered  into 
in  this,  and  other  northern  treaties,  that  the 
vessels  of  war  of  any  one  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  shall  serve  as  convoy,  if  occa- 
sion should  require,  not  only  for  their  own 
ships,  but  for  the  ships  of  their  confederates ; 
that  all  merchantmen,  sailing  under  convoy, 
shall  be  exempted  from  search  ;  and  that  the 
simple  assurance  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  convoy,  shall  be  held  sufficient,  in  lieu  of 
all  such  examination  as  had  hitherto  been 
usually  made. 

It  is  scarcely  enough  to  speak  of  doctrines 
like  these  as  unwarranted  and  unjust.  They 
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Chap.  6.  include  every  thing  of  neutral  policy  that  is 
mischievous,  insidious,  and   fraudulent,  and 
were  they  established,  all  maritime  capture, 
and,  of  course,  all  maritime  annoyance,  with 
respect  to  belligerents  who  were  not  willing 
to  risque  their  ships  of  war  in  engagements, 
would  cease  ;  and  from  that  moment,  England 
would  lose  the  advantage  of  naval  superiority, 
and,  might  date  the  sera  of  her  humiliation,  and 
dependence.  Even  the  coasting  trade  of  France, 
when  at  war  with  us,  would  be  carried  on  as  secure- 
ly as  in  peace.    Her  merchants  might  cover  the 
seas  with  her  ships,  and  transport  their  cargoes 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  if  neutral  pass- 
ports can  be  bought  for  the  one,  or  if  neutral 
freight  can  be  hired  for  the  other.    Her  ports 
could  never  be  blockaded,  with  any  effect, 
and  our  squadrons  cruizing  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  Brest,  must  look  tamely  on,  while  the 
neutrals,  or  pretended  friends,  would  supply 
it  with  every  article  of  naval  stores.   And  lest 
even  this  should  be  insufficient  to  cramp  all  our 
efforts,  and  utterly  to  annihilate  our  whole  naval 
strength,  more  need  not  be  done  by  France, 
than  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  command 
the  service,  of  the  most^considerable  neutral 
state,  and  under  the  pretended  neutral  convoy 
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of  that  flag,  her  ships  might  sail  unquestioned  Chap.  6. 
and  unmolested,  through  the  British  seas,  and 
even  insult  us  at  the  very  mouths  of  our  own 
harbours."  * 

The  belligerent  power,  we  are  told,  must  Rights  of  con- 
voy asserted 

abide  by  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  by  neutrals, 
officer  of  the  convoy.  But  may  not  the  com- 
manding officer  possibly  be  a  party  to  the 
fraud  ?  May  there  not  be  stores  on  board  which 
he  may  declare,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  power  which  employs  him,  not  to 
be  contraband,  as,  for  instance,  enemy's  pro- 
perty and  naval  stores,  but  which  are  laid 
down  as  contraband  by  the  maritime  laws  of  Eng- 
land ?  May  he  not  be  deceived,  even  as  to  the 
vessels  of  his  own  nation,  the  cargoes  of  which 
he  can  have  no  particular  concern  to  examine, 
and  yet  more  as  to  other  neutral  ships  which 
he  may  meet  at  sea,  and  which  may  claim  his 
protection  ?  And  may  he  not,  even  without 
being  deceived,  or  without  being  a  party  to 
the  fraud,  be  inclined  to  protect  the  stake 
which  his  country  has  committed  to  his  charge, 
at  the  expense  of  a  fallacy  and  collusion  to 
which  no  responsibility  is  annexed  f 


*  Sulpicius  on  the  Northern  Confederacy.  Letter  IV. 

I 
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^^5'      We  are  told,  also,  "  that  no  ship  shall  be 

No  search  to   stopped  without  well  grounded  cause,'*  and 

be  made  with-         ir  &  ' 

graded  ^at  an^  vesse*  so  stopped,  double  COm- 
cause.  pensation  shall  be  made,  first  for  the  expense 
of  detention,  and  secondly  for  the  insult  offered 
to  their  flag. — Thus  the  fraud  of  the  neutral  is 
to  be  screened,  the  error  of  the  belligerent  is 
to  be  punished.  But  in  what  manner  is  this 
.  "  well  grounded  cause"  to  be  discovered? 
May  we  hope  by  surveying  the  distant  vessel 
through  a  telescope,  to  obtain  a  knowlede  of 
its  contents  ?  Is  no  search  to  be  made  without 
information  on  oath  of  the  freight  of  the  neu- 
tral ?  Is  there  any  intuitive  knowledge  which 
may  inform  the  captain  of  a  belligerent  sloop 
what  military  stores  are  contained  in  the  hold 
of  a  neutral  merchantman?  Thus,  then,  these 
regulations  would,  in  reality,  impede  or  pro- 
hibit all  search.  Fraud  would  be  encouraged 
by  new  hopes  of  impunity  ;  and  war  would  be 
protracted  by  the  supplies  which  would  be 
Necessity  of   derived  from  this  encouragement  of  fraud.  It 

national  deci- 
sion on  neutral  is  fun  time,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  a  judge, 

practices  and  7  j      o  » 

principles.  wno  never  fails  to  express  sound  doctrine  in 
vigorous  language,  to  inquire  how  far  preten- 
sions can  be  legally  maintained,  which  have  far 
their  purpose  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
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extinguish  the  right  of  maritime  -  capture  in  Chap.  6. 
war.  It  is  high  time,  that  the  legal  merit  of  such  v^v'*fc'/ 
pretension  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or 
other — it  has  been  for  some  years  past  pre- 
paring in  Europe — for  a  worse  state  of  things 
cannot  exist  than  that  of  an  undetermined  con- 
flict between  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  and 
practiced  for  centuries  of  civilized  nations,  and 
a  modern  project  of  innovation,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  it;  and,  in  my  apprehension,  not  more  in- 
consistent with  it,  than  with  the  amity  of  neigh- 
bouring States,  and  the  personal  safety  of  their 
respective  subjects."  * 

„    It  is  singular  that  the  very  nations  which  Neutral 

inconsistency 

press  these  doctrines  with  greatest  zeal,  have  considered, 
made  little  scruple  of  violating  their  own  system, 
when  their  interest  appeared  to  be  concerned. 
According  to  the  admission  of  Dr.  Schlegel 
himself,  his  own  government  "  was  led  by  a  Sweden  ana 

^  Derynark. 

temporizing  policy  to  forget  the  very  principles 
of  which  it  had  so  recently  shewn  itself  the 
zealous  and  bold  defender  ;f   and   in  the 


#  Report  of  the  judgment  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  upon  the  Swedish  convoy — 
1799. 

t  P.  17.  Nationsmay  be  easily,  it  seems, "  led  to  forget 

12 
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Cha*.  6.  convention  between  Sweden  and  Denmark*  in 
1794,  as  well  as  in  the  rescript  of  the  latter  in 
1793,+  principles  are  admitted  directly  hostile 
to  those  which  have  been  recently  urged  by  the 
same  powers. 

Russia,  also,  has  afforded  proof  that  she  can 
occasionally  sacrifice  neutral  pretensions  t  o 
political  interest.  In  1793,  instead  of  admitting 
the  principle  which  she  adopted  in  1780,  and 
has  since  resumed,  that  convoy  should  protect 
rrom  search,  that  free  vessels  make  free  goods, 
or  that  trade  should  be  free  along  the  coasts  of 
belligerents,  she  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to 
support  the  ancient  system  of  maritime  law, 
and  she  not  only,  at  that  time,  issued  express 
orders  to  her  admiral  to  search  all  Danish 
ships,  sailing  under  convoy,  but  on  the  same 
principles,  threatened  the  Danes,  in  1799,  with 


but  they  whose  memory  is  so  bad  by  design,  should  not 
be  so  earnest  in  correcting  the  systems  of  other  king- 
doms. 

*  See  preface  to  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  Neutral 
Nations,  p.  30,  by  the  Lord  Liverpool. 

t  This  rescript  enjoins  "  all  Danish  subjects  not 
to  attempt  to  carry  in  neutral  ships  any  belligerent 
property." 
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immediate  hostilities,  if  they  longer  supplied  Chap.  6. 
assistance  and  protection  to  the  commerce  of 
France,  under  the  Danish  Hag. 

The  neutral  powers,  then,  seem  to  possess 
no  system  but  the  system  of  occasion,  and  of 
gain ;  and,  according  as  their  views  required, 
they  have  alternately  asserted  and  renounced 
the  same  rules  of  neutral  carriage.  But,  we  do 
not  estimate  their  principles  merely  by  their 
inconsistency.     They  have  not  advanced  a 
single  pretension,  relative  to  the  rights  of 
search,  the  privileges  of  convoy,  or  the  freedom 
of  neutral  bottoms,  to  which  the  authority  of 
the  highest  names  is  not  to  be  opposed.    The  Groti.s. 
admission  of  Grotius  extends  the  right  of  cap- 
ture, on  certain  occasions,  to  the  vessels  even 
of  friends  and  allies. — Neque  amicorum  naves 
in  praedarn  veniunt  ob  res  hostiles,  nisi  con- 
sensu id  factum  sit  dominorum  navis.*    Byn-  Bynkershoek. 
kershoek  is  yet  more  clear  and  decisive.  Ra- 
tione  habita  non  sum  qui  videam  cur  non  liceret 
capere  res  hostiles,  quamvis  in  navi  arnica  re- 
pertas  id  enim  capio,  quod  hostium  est,  quod- 


*  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  in 
notis.  Barbeyrac. 
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Chat.  6.  que  jure  belli  victori  cedit.*  In  the  same 
Vattei.  strain,  Vattel  proceeds. — "  On  ne  peut  empe- 
cher  le  transport  des  effets  de  contrebande,  si 
Tonne  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux  neutres  que  Ton 
rencontre  en  mer.  On  est  done  en  droit  de 
les  visiter.  Quelques  nations  puissantes  ont 
refuse  en  differents  tems  se  soumettre  a  cette 
visite,  aujoura"  hui  nn  vaisseau  neutre,  qui  rejuse- 
roit  de  souffrir  la  visite,  se  jeroit  condamner  par 
cela  seul,  comme  etant  de  bonne  prise."  t  Puflfen- 

puffendorf.  dorf,  on  the  subject,  adopts  a  language  of 
greater  energy,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  present  times.  "  Les  Anglois  peuvent 
dire  sans  absurdite,  qu'il  leur  est  permis  de 
faire  tout  le  mal  qu*  ils  peuvent  aux  Francois 
avec  qu  ils  sont  en  guerre,  et  par  consequent 
d*  emploier  ce  moien  le  plus  propre  a  les  af- 
foiblir,  qui  consiste  a  traverser  ou  empecher 
leur  commerce:  qu'il  n'  est  pas  juste  que  les 
peuples  neutres  s'enrichhsent  a  leurs  depens, 
et^mattirant  a  eux  un  commerce  interrompu 
pour  l'Angieterre,  fournissent  a  la  France  des 
secours  pour  continuer  la  guerre.  On  ne  doit  pas 
soviffrir  qu'ils  l'augmentent,  a  l'occasion  de  la 

#  Byjjsershoek  Qiiestionum  Juris  Publici,  Lib.  i. 
cap.  14.  J 

t  Law  of  Nations,  Book  iii.  c.  vii.  sec.  114. 
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guerre,  au  prejudice  des  Anglois.  Mais  commc  Chap. 
l'avidite  des  marchands  est  si  grande,  que,  pour 
le  moindre  gain,  ils  ne  font  aucun  scrupule  d'aller 
au  dela  des  justes  bornes  :  les  nations  qui  sont 
en  guerre,  peuvent  faire  visiter  les  vaisseaux 
des  peuples  neutres  ;    et,  s'il  s'y  trouve  des 
marchandises  defendues,  les  confisquer  de  plein 
droit.    D'ailleurs,  je  ne  suis  pas  surpris  que 
les  Rois  du  Nord  aient  plus  d'egard  a  Finteret 
general  de  toute  T  Europe,  qu*  aux  plaintes  de 
quelque  marchands  avides  de  gain,  qui  ne  se 
soucient  pas  que  tout  aille  sans  dessus  dessous, 
pourvu  quils  satisfassent  leur  avarice.  Ces 
memes  princes  jugent  sagement,  qu'  il  n'  est  pas 
a  propos  pour  eux  de  prendre  des  mesures  pre- 
cipitees,  pendant  que  d'autres  peuples  travail- 
lent  de  toutes  leurs  forces  a  reduire  dans  un 
etat  de  juste  raediocrite  cette  puissance  inso- 
lente,  qui  menace  de  mettre  toute  l'Europe 
dans  ses  fers.    Ce  qui  etant  aussi  de  l'interet 
des  Gourohnes  du  Nord,  il  ne  seroit  ni  juste,  ni 
raisonable,  que  pour  un  petit  profit  a  temps, 
elles  troublassent  un  dessein  si  salutaire,  dont 
on  tache  de  venire-bout,  sans  qu'il  leur  en 
coute  nen,  ettfpbftfccourent  aucun  risque,  8cc."  * 


#  Le  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  traduit  par 
Barbeyrac;   Liv.  8,  c.  6,  §  8.  note. 
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Chap.  6.  The  French  writers  on  the  Maritime  Law  of 
Nations,  except  when  they  were  compelled  to 
accommodate  their  opinions  to  political  cir- 
cumstances, have  uniformly  held  similar  opi- 
nions as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  bottoms.  Que 
la  robe  d'ami  coilfisque  celle  d'ennemi  has  been 
among  the  most  moderate  of  the  rules  main- 
tained in  the  courts  of  maritime  jurisdiction  in 

Colbert.  France.  Colbert  has  introduced  it  into  his 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1681  ;*  and  not  Ions: 
since  it  was  extended  in  such  a  manner  as 
(  amounts  to  a  virtual  prohibition  to  neutral 
powers,  of  any  commercial  intercourse  with  the 

President  ,  enemies  of  France.f  Mr.  President  Jefferson 
has  also  delivered  his  opinion  clearly,  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  add,  more  correctly, 
Gn  these  topics:  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  he 
asserts,  "  but  that  by  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions, the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel 
of  an  enemy,  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend,  are  law- 
ful prize.    Upon  this  principle,  I  presume  the 


*  Naval  Ordinance.    Title  9.  Artie.  7. 
t  See   Memorial  delivered  to  Mons.  Berkenro'de, 
Dutch  minister  at  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

revolution . 
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British  armed  vessels  have  taken  the  property  Chap.  6. 
of  French  citizens  found  in  our  vessels,  and  I 
confess  I  should  be  at  a  loss  on  what  principle 
to  reclaim  it.  With  England  we  have  no 
treaties,  and  therefore  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy's  goods 
are  lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  hottoms 
of  a  friend. — This  is  a  long  established  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations."*  The  language 
of  Sir  William  Scott  is  equally  forcible  and  ex- 
plicit. "  The  right  of  visiting  and  searching 
merchantmen,  whatever  be  the  cargoes,  what- 
ever be  the  destination,  is  an  incontestible  right 
of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruizers  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nation.  Till  ships  are  visited  and 
searched,  it  cannot  appear  what  the  cargoes  or 
destinations  are.  The  right  is  so  clear  in  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  can  deny  it,  who  admits  the 
legality  of  maritime  capture.  Even  those  who 
contend  for  the  inadmissible  rule,  that  Jree 
ships  make  free  goods,  must  admit  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right.  It  is  equally  clear  in  practice, 
for  practice  is  uniform  and  universal  on  the 
subject.    All  writers  upon  the  I^aw  of  Nations 


#  State  Papers  published  by  order  of  Congress, 
1795,  p.  71. 
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Chap.  6.  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  the  ex- 
ception even  of  Hubner  himself,  the  great 
champion  of  neutral  privileges.  In  short,  no 
man  in  the  least  degree  conversant  in  subjects 
of  this  kind  has  ever,  that  I  know  of,  breathed 
a  doubt  about  it."  * 

These  authorities,  on  the  general  principle, 
are  of  weight,  and  they  derive  peculiar  sanc- 
tion from  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
"  The  especial  consideration  which  I  shall 
notice  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  (and  which  I 
am  entirely  desirous  of  allowing  to  Sweden  in 
the  same  or  similar  circumstances)  is,  that  the 
nature  of  the  present  war,  does  give  this 
country  the  rights  of  war,  relative  to  neutral 
states,  in  as  large  a  measure  as  they  have  been 
regularly  and  legally  exercised,  at  any  period 
of  modern  and  civilized  times.  Whether  I  esti- 
mate the  nature  of  the  war  justly,  I  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  Europe,  when  I  declare  that,  this 
is  a  war  in  which  neutral  states  themselves  have 
an  interest  much  more  direct  and  substantial 


*  Report  of  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  on  the .  Swedish  convoy. — Mr.  Schlegel  has 
since  done  something  more  than  "  breathe  a  doubt 
about  it." 
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than  they  have  in  the  ordinary,  limited,  and  Chap.  6. 
private  quarrels  of  Great  Britain,  (if  I  may  so  v^v^/ 
call  them)  and  its  great  public  enemy."* 

In  the  manly  and  animated  letters  of  Sulpi-  Suipteus, 
cius  (attributed  to  a  distinguished  statesman) 
we  find  the  same  determined  adherence  to  the 
genuine  and  established  principles  of  maritime 
law.  "  France,  (says  that  writer)  has  no  re- 
maining resource,  but  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  which  may,  by  its 
operation,  debilitate  that  strength,  against 
which  all  her  open  and  direct  hostility  has 
been  found  unavailing.  She  has,  therefore, 
raised  a  new  standard,  to  which  all  nations  are 
invited  to  repair,  who  estimate  a  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  gain,  above  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional honour,  or  the  defence  of  the  common 
independence  of  Europe. — If  we  enquire,  then, 
into  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  examine  the 
validity  of  those  laws  which  the  British  courts 
of  admiralty  consider  as  still  in  force,  by  what 
rules  shall  these  questions  be  decided  ? — Shall 
the  opinions  of  civilians  prevail,  as  delivered 


*  Report  of  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  upon  the  Swedish  convoy. 
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Chap.  6.  to  the  world  in  writings  of  long  established 
V**^^/  reputation  ?  —  Grotius,   Puffendorf,  Bynker- 
shoeck,  all  the  ancient  writers,  even  Vattel, 
as;ree  in  the  d®ctrines  which  Great  Britain  now 
maintains. — Are  the  decisions  of  courts  of  ma- 
ritime jurisdiction  to  stand  as  sure  land-marks 
to  guide  their  successors  ?    The  courts  of  ad- 
miralty of  every  maritime  country  without  ex- 
ception, have,  for  ages,  recognized  our  princi- 
ples as  the  rules  of  their  judgments. — Is  the 
law  of  nations  on  the  subject,  to  be  found  in 
the  marine  ordinances  of  belligerent  powers  ? 
Those  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  are  all, 
in  some  respects,  less  favourable  to  neutral 
powers  than  the  British  system,  but,  all  adopt 
and  recognise  the  validity  of  our  principles,  as  . 
forming  the  ground  work  on  which  they  all 
proceed. — Shall  the  antient  practice  on  the 
i    subject,  be  taken  without  enquiry,  as  the  rule 
of  present  conduct  ?    The  antient  practice  is 
confessedly  in  our  favour. — Are  we  to  deter- 
mine by  modern  usage  ?   The  most  modern 
practice  is  also  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish system  of  maritime  law."* 

Under  these  authorities,  then,  sanctioned  as 

*  Sulpicius  on  the  Northern  Confederacy,  Letter  L  - 
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they  are  by  reason  and  by  experience,  we  may  Chap. 
safely  assert  the  injustice  and  danger  of  neutral 
claims,  and  the  incontestible  right  of  this 
country  to  resist  them.  They  evidently  in- 
volve every  thing  of  national  strength,  and  na- 
tional dignity  ;  and  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that,  when  we  shall  permit  them  to  be  estab- 
lished, we  shall,  in  the  language  of  the  writer 
last  quoted,  "  lose  all  title  to  pre-eminence,  and 
all  claim  to  national  distinction  ;  the  memory 
of  our  past  triumphs  will  serve  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional reproach  to  the  humiliation  of  that 
moment ;  and  instead  of  the  unshaken  confi- 
dence with  which  we  now  withstand  the  as-sres- 
sions  of  nations  leagued  against  jus,  we  must 
receive  the  yoke  of  France,  and  submit,  in  de- 
spondency and  shame,  to  the  ruin  of  our  once 
free,  glorious,  and  happy  country/* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Further  evidences  of  the  importance  of  the  Navi- 
gation and  Colonial  System, 

Chap.  7.  When  I  assert  the  importance  of  the  estab- 
Prosperity  and  lished  principles  of  English  navigation,  to  the 

decline  of  •  1  1  •  •  •  r     1  • 

English  ship-  commercial  and  maritime  prosperity  01  this 

ping,  and 

cause.  country,  I  rest  my  opinion  on  no  abstract  and 
theoretic  grounds,  but,  on  the  strong  and  stub- 
born evidence  of  experience  and  of  fact.  For 
some  time  after  the  American  war,  the  increase 
of  our  shipping  was  rapid  and  remarkable ; 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  and  other  very  intelligent 
men,  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  that  increase 
to  the  policy,  and  to  the  policy  alone,  with 
which  England  then  maintained  her  navigation 
and  colonial  system.  Whereas,  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  during  which  we  were  renouncing 
our  old  and  wise  regulations,  the  extraordinary 
diminution  in  our  tonnage,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  took  place  ;*  while  the  number 

*  See  page  jqf  /Pm 
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of  vessels  employed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Chap. 
American  trade,  diminished  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  before  increased;  and  the  tonnage  of 
America,  according  to  her  own  account,  ad- 
vanced with  yet  greater  rapidity,viz.to  939, 0Q0, 
that  is,  to  within  about  15,000  of  what  is  known 
to  have  been  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of 
England,  in  the  year  1787.*    It  would  there- 


*  A  return  made  about  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Register  Act,  which  is  more  accurate  than  any 
that  had  ever  before  been  made,  and  which  proved  the 
quantity  of  our  tonnage  to  be  considerably  more  than 
had  been  supposed,  states  that,— in  the  year  1787,  (a  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  derangement  of  the 
French  revolution,)  the  ships  and  tonnage  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  as  follows  : 

Ship?,  Tonnage. 

England,  -  -       87 11       -  954,729 

Scotland,       -  1700      -  *33>934 

It  should  be  observed  that  many  ships,  then  at  sea, 
particularly  54  East  Indiamen  amounting  to  43,629 
tons,  are  not  included  in  the  above  tonnage.  The 
shipping  of  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  and  all 
our  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  omitted. 

50,907  sailors  paid  their  sixpences  to  Greenwich  that 
year.  Many  certainly  evade  this  duty.  It  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  seamen  is  generally  estimated  too 
high  ;  yet  little  doubt  remains  that  the  merchant  service 
at  that  time  actually  employed  upwards  of  80,000  men, 
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Chap.  7.  fore  appear,  not  only  that,  our  commerce  and 
marine  are  intimately  connected  with  our  navi- 
gation system,  but  that,  as  that  system  is  in- 
fringed or  maintained,  the  commerce  and 
marine  are  to  flourish  or  decline. 

political  im-      Even  the  slightest  view  of  our  West  Indian 

portance  of  the 

trade  toBmish  trade,  will  render  the  dancer  of  infringements 

West  Indies.  '  &  ° 

of  this  kind,  sufficiently  obvious.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  employed  in  our  commerce  with 
that  part  of  the  world  in  the  year  1791,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  amounted  to  upwards  of  740,  con- 
taining 154,643  tons.*     This  is  great  in  a 


a  calculation,  however,  of  one  man  to  12  tons  on  the 
present  tgnnage,  would  make  the  amount  much  greater. 
The  returns  of  shipping  and  tonnage  made  since  1793, 
Include  prize  ships. 

The  value  of  all  the  shipping,  including 
rigging  and  stores,  estimated  at  8  guineas 
per  ton,  is  -  -  -     £.  9,504,650,8 

The  average  expense  of  the  wear  and 
tear  at  12  per  cent.  -  -  1,140,558,11 

Clear  annual  profit  at  6  per  cent  57°>279»5 

The  Register  includes  every  decked  vessel,  as  low  as 
five  ton,  or  even  lower,  and  every  half-decked  fishing 
vessel,  and  all  craft  below  London  bridge. 

*  This  statement  does  not  include  the  vessels  em- 
ployed between  the  remaining  British  Colonies,  and  the 
British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
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commercial*  but  still  greater  in  a  political  esti-  Chap.  7. 
mate.  The  prosperity  of  the  trade  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  system  on  which  it  has  been 
conducted ;  and  the  number  of  seamen  and 
vessels  which  it  employs,  renders  it  of  essential 
consequence  to  the  maritime  power  of  the 
nation. 

I  feel  more  zealous  on  this  subject  from  a  Apprehension 

i  on  the  subject* 

knowledge  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  derange  the  essential  principles  of  laws  and 
systems  under  which  we  have  flourished/  and 
which  have  become  the  object  of  applause, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  of  imitation,  in  foreign 
nations.  Some  of  the  West  Indian  planters 
more  than  once,  and  that  with  violence  and 
clamour,  have  laboured  to  accomplish  their 
views  of  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
America  ;  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal,  and  the 
eager  selfishness  of  their  views,  still  continue 
to  be  exerted  to  carry  their  point.  We  know 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  1 794,  with 
the  United  States,  they  proceeded  so  far  in 
conjunction  with  the  Americans,  as  to  obtain 


*  The  Navigation,  Corn,  and  Poor  Laws,  have  all 
been  altered  without  attention  to  the  true  and  original 
spirit  of  them. 

K 
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Chap.  7.  the  important  and  mischievous  concession  that 
American  vessels,  not  exceeding  70  tons, 
should  enjoy  a  free  trade  to  the  West  India 
ports.  Fortunately,  the  Americans  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  limitation  ;  but  though  they 
suspended  the  ratification  of  the  article,  (and 
they  should  in  future  be  kept  to  their  word) 
the  fact  is  still  the  same,  and  continues  to  speak 
a  very  forcible  admonition.  I  am,  therefore, 
apprehensive,  and  more  particularly  when  I 
recollect  that  they  into  whose  hands  these  af- 
fairs generally  fall,  do  not  always  direct  their 
attention  to  such  subjects.  They  are  too  apt 
to  listen  to  those  who  have  a  measure  to  carry, 
or  a  prejudice  to  maintain  ;  and  however  ac- 
quainted they  may  be  with  theory  and  theoretic 
writings,  which  often  mislead,  they  have  not 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  to  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  and  probable  consequences  of 
what  is  proposed. 

I  cannot  but  dwell  much  and  anxiously  on 
a  subject  which  involves  not  merely  the  main- 
tenance of  our  navy,  but  the  whole  use,  and 
advantage,  and  dependence  of  our  colonies. 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  speaking  of  our  West  India 
Islands,  maintains,  that  "  if  they  were  not  kept 
to  the  rules  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  the 


Authorities 
and  inferences 
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consequence  would  be,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  Chap.  7. 
benefit  of  them  would  be  wholly  lost  to  the 
nation."  Dr.  Adam  Smith  frequently  implies 
the  same  persuasion,  and  asserts  unequivocally, 
"  that  the  same  act  is  the  wisest  of  all  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  England."  Mr.  Gentz, 
as  we  have  seen,  adopts  and  heightens  this  lan- 
guage of  approbation  and  praise.  I  repose  not, 
however,  even  on  the  high  authority  of  these 
names,  but  on  the  facts  and  evidences  by  which 
that  authority  has  been  sanctioned  ;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  my  own  persuasion,  not 
only  that,  if  the  admittance  of  American  ship- 
ping into  the  West  India  ports  is  to  be  allowed, 
those  islands  would  become  dependent  on  the 
American  States  ;  and  that,  rather  than  sur- 
render the  carrying  trade  to  the  islands,  it 
would  be  incomparably  better  to  renounce  the 
islands  themselves. 

It  can  scarcely  be  repeated  too  often  that  The  whole  de- 

..  .  r     r  i       *xt       ti»     pendance  and 

Britain  derives  no  benefit  from  her  West  India  utility  of  colo- 
nies connected 

Colonies,  except  those  accruing  to  her  navi-  ™ith  thc  'le- 
gation, manufactures,  and  agriculture,  by  sup- 
plying their  wants,  and  by  the  monopoly  of 
their  carrying  trade  ;  and  it  is  those  advantages 
alone,  procured  and  preserved  by  the  naviga- 
tion system,  which  can  countervail,  in  any 

V  q 
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Chap.  7.  respect,  the  enormous  expense  of  protecting 
them.  The  same  articles  which  they  furnish, 
might  be  purchased  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper  at  other  markets,  and  the  same  revenue 
would  arise  from  them,  if  they  came  through 

No  reason  to  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  or  the  French.    I  see 

sacrifice  the 

West  India    nof  therefore,  why  we  should  make  the  sacri- 

market,  either  ' 

tothe'coionies  ^ces  exPected  from  us,  either  with  respect  to 
or  Amenca.  America,  or  the  islands  ;  with  respect  to 
America,  because  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
her  continuing  to  take  from  us  more  than  she 
can  pay  for ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Islands, 
because  the  monopoly  which  they  enjoy  of  the 
British  market,  secures  to  them  a  better  price 
than  they  could  elsewhere  obtain.  There  is  no 
friendship  in  commerce.  The  Americans,  par- 
ticularly, had  no  object  but  commercial  ad- 
vantage in  all  their  negotiations.  Even  before 
the  sera  of  their  independence,  they  avoided 
taking  from  this  country,  as  much  as  they 
could,  those  articles  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  them,  or  which  they  could  obtain 
at  other  markets  with  greater  advantage.  And 
when  we  consider,  besides,  what  I  shall  here- 
after state  more  fully,  that  our  trade  is  infi- 
nitely more  necessary  to  them  than  theirs  to 
us ;  that  by  taking  our  commodities  they  are 
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enabled  to  trade  on  British  capital;  and  that  Chap. 7. 
our  exports  to  them,  are  of  much  less  value 
than  is  generally  supposed  ;  we  shall,  I  hope, 
feel  yet  more  disinclined  to  yield  to  their 
avidity  any  principle  of  our  essential  regula- 
tions and  laws. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Consequence  of  future  Suspensions  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws* 

Chap.  8.  But  I  observe  further  mischieflikely  to  flow 
Th^p^ion  from  any  suspension  of  our  navigation  System. 
ao^L^fS-  The  Americans  will  naturally  make  all  possi- 
ou^st!  AsTt  ble  use  of  their  admission  into  the  West  India 

must  promote  , 

a  clandestine  ports.  Their  merchants  will  not  be  more  de- 
intercourse  be- 

twcenAmerica  Hcate  than  those  of  other  nations.    The  emo- 

andthelslands. 

luments  of  contraband  trade  will  be  added  to 
the  profits  of  permitted  commerce :  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  such  foreign  European  manufactures, 
East  India  goods,  and  other  articles,  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  islands,  and  have  been  hitherto 
furnished  by  British  vessels,  will  be  clandes- 
tinely supplied  by  American  bottoms  ;  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  customs  will  be  found 
but  a  feeble  check  to  so  illicit  and  mischievous 
a  trade. 

So  utterly  regardless  of  fact  are  some  of  the 
hired  or  interested  writers  in  favour  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Navigation  Laws,  that  they  have 
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even  ventured  to  assert  that  such  an  illegal  Chap.  8* 
commerce  "  could  not  be  attempted  without 
discovery."    But  the  fact  is  notoriously  the 
contrary,  and  unfortunately  for  the  assertion, 
which  could  not  be  made  but  for  the  purpose 
of  imposition,  there  are  many  instances  of 
seizures  on  record  for  attempts  of  that  nature. 
The  Custom  House  officers,  however  alert, 
cannot  be  always  found  at  every  creek  where 
the  clandestine  attempt  is  to  be  made ;  and 
they,  at  this  moment  admit,  the  inadequacy  of 
their  power  to  check  the  practices  which  they 
are  appointed  to  prevent.    Vessels  trading  to 
the  West  Indies,  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
any  regular  station ;  and  after  having  made 
their  entry  at  the  port,  they  run  up  the  bays 
and  inlets,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
plantations.    The  officers  of  the  revenue  can 
not  follow  them  every  where ;  and,  besides, 
attendance  and  prosecution  have  been  found 
to  be  so  expensive  that,  attempts  to  prevent 
clandestine  practices,  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, relinquished. 

The  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Act  will  ^u^abie 
be  further  mischievous,  as  it  will  enable  Ame-  ^ly'to  stp- 
rica  directly  to  supply  foreign  markets  with  markeu  wUh 
the  produce  of  the  Islands.    The  American  the  Islands. 
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Chap.  8.  merchants,  having  become  the  carriers  to  the 
Islands,  of  lumber  and  provisions,  and  clan- 
destinely of  other  articles,  will,  in  return,  if 
they  do  not  receive  money,  bring  back  cargoes 
of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  and  rum.  The 
consequences  will  be  felt  in  a  two-fold  manner 
by  England.  The  price  of  the  above  mentioned 
articles  will  be  raised  on  the  British  consumer ; 
and  America  will  be  enabled,  possibly  to  dis- 
pute with  us,  and  certainly  to  participate,  the 
advantages  of  supplying  with  such  valuable 
commodities,  the  wants  and  demands  of  foreign 
markets. 

But  the  subject  merits  further  observation. 
On  an  average  of  three  years,  during  which 
our  Navigation  Laws  were  suspended,  or  in- 
fringed, that  is,  of  1795,  1796,  and  1797, 
American  vessels,  amounting  to  1289,  contain- 
ing 139,91 1  tons,  and  navigated  by  8702  men, 
entered  the  several  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  1231  American  vessels,  containing 
128,924  tons,  cleared  out  from  them.*  If. 


*  In  this  statement  (which  would  be,  perhaps,  more 
clear  if  the  word  cargoes  were  substituted  for  *  vessels,') 
repeated  voyages  are  included,  the  returns  from  the 
West  Indies  not  furnishing  the  means  of  more  explicit 
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therefore,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Cha?.  8. 

Islands  should  be  continued  or  renewed,  it  is 

clear  that  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  and 

its  dependencies,  must  experience  a  momentous 

loss :  for  it  must  lessen,  at  least,  in  proportion 

to  the  tonnage  and  number  of  men  abovemen- 

lioned  to  be  employed,  since  so  much  will,  be 

taken  from  the  carrying  trade  of  this  nation,* 

and  the  very  loss  of  the  freightage  of  such  a 

number  of  vessels,  would  be  an  evil  of  great 

magnitude  and  great  mischief. 

In  fact  the  Americans,  so  privileged,  would  3diy,  a*  it 

must  transfer 

be  able  to  monopolize  the  whole,  or  the  greater  to  America 

the  supply  of 

portion  of  the  supply  of  our  West  India  colo-  the  Britlsh 

r  r  r  ]  West  Indies, 

hies,  and  of  the  trade  connected  with  it.  They  and  the  trade 

'  connecteawitii 

would  enjoy,  whenever  we  were  at  war,  all  the  lU 
advantages  of  peace  insurance,  peace  wages, 
peace  freight,  and  peace  contingencies  of  every 


distinctions.  But  the  fact,  as  It  is  stated,  answers  ail 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
the  extracts  from  the  Jamaica  Memorial  dated  20th 
April  1805,  aheady  quoted. 

*  The  diminution  will  be  considerably  greater.  The 
American  trade  with  the  Islands,  if  it  should  be  per- 
mitted, will,  it  is  probable,  very  much  and  very  rapidly 
increase  ;  and  every  additional  vessel  and  man  which 
may,  consequently,  be  employed  by  America,  may  be 
estimated  as  a  loss  of  so  much  to  British  trade. 
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Chap.  8.  kind ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  would  be  able  to 

make,  perhaps,  a  treble  voyage,*  in  about  half 
the  time  which  a  British  vessel  requires  to 
make  one  full  freightage  to  the  West  Indies 
and  back.*  Under  all  these  local  and  other 
advantages  in  favour  of  America,  we  assuredly 
could  offer  no  effectual  competition.  The 
trade  would  consequently  be  transferred,  anc 
the  seamen  being  transferred  with  thej^gde, 
lfa$5$  would  learn  to  regard  the  country  i^fefiMr 
served,  as  their  own,  and  be  thus  lost  to  England 
for  ever. 

The  come-        These  apprehensions  are  not  without  cause. 

quences 

already  expe-  The  very  extraordinary  and  immediate  effect 

jit  need  in  the 

West  India     on  the  whole  trade,  by  the  discouragements  to 

trade.  '     1  ° 

British  shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  licenses 
granted  by  West  India  Governors,  appears,  by 
the  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports, 
into  and  from,  the  American  States  and  the 
British  West  Indies. 


*  One,  for  instance,  from  America  to  the  Islands, 
another  from  the  Islands  to  Europe,  and  a  third  from 
Europe  back  again  to  America. 

+  Our  vessels,  in  general,  go  out  with  about  one  quarter 
freight,  or  in  ballast,  and  make  but  one  voyage  in  the 
year. 
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Average  Exports  of  four  years  ending  in  1801 ,  from  the      Ch  A  P.  8. 
American  States  : 

Since  licenses  were  granted, 

Dry  fish.  Wet  do.    Oak  &  pine  Shingles.     Oak  &  pine  Beef  and 

boards.  timber.  pork. 

Quintals.     Brls.         Feet.  No.           Tons.  Brls. 

124,781    39,783    33>j8o,34*  42,807,944     12,758  38,629 

Average  of  four  years  ending  in  1792  : 
Before  licenses  were  granted, 
ao        134    i3>l69>3i°   ^0,156,272      6,626  26 

Average  Imports  of  four  years  ending  in  1801,  into  the 
American  States : 

/ 

Since  licenses  were  granted, 

Rum.       Sugar.  Coffee.  Cocoa. 

Gallons.     Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

3,313,123  I33»488         *3>473  3>589 

Average  of  four  years  ending  in  If  92 : 
Before  licenses  were  granted, 
1,782,874  20,599  2>9l9  3i 

Of  the  articles  thus  imported  and  exported 
in  the  four  years  ending  1801,  the  carriage  was 
wholly,  or  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  car- 
goes, enjoyed  by  the  Americans  ;  and  from  the 
progress  thus  made  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  we  may  judge,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
of  the  consequences  that  must  result  to  British 
shipping  from  a  continuation  of  those  indul- 
gences which  have  already  produced  such 
effects. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  capability  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies  to  supply  the  British  West  Indies^ 
and  on  the  political  and  commercial  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  exclusive  right  to  that  supply. 

Chap.  9.  Xh  e  capability  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Necessity  of »  and  of  the  remaining  settlements  in  North 
sideration  of    America,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  West 

Hhe  question, 

Indian  market,  has  been,  on  former  occasions, 
very  amply  discussed,  and  generally  admitted. 
I  had,  therefore,  indulged  the  hope  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public,  in  any  particular  manner,  to  the 
question  ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  dismissed, 
with  proportional  brevity  of  remark,  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  But  the  power  of 
supply,  which  had  been  so  investigated  and 
acknowledged,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  again  denied. 
In  several  late  memorials  from  Jamaica,  we  read 
of  nothing  but  the  incompetency  of  England 
and  its  dependencies,  as  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned  ;  and,  it  is  maintained  with  no  great 
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moderation  of  language,  that  it  has  become  Chap.  9. 
absolutely  necessary,  not  merely  to  the  pros- 
perity,  but  to  the  existence  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  to  extinguish,  at  once,  almost  the 
whole  of  those  restrictions,  or  regulations, 
under  which  their  trade  has  been  so  long  and 
prosperously  conducted,  and  to  open  their 
ports,  freely  and  effectually,  to  American  pro- 
duce in  American  vessels.    In  this  country,  Demands  of 

9     West  Indian 

the  same  doctrines  have  been  sustained  by and  America* 

*  agents. 

American  or  West  Indian  agents,  and  with 
the  same  facility  of  assertion.  While  all  the 
evidence  of  former  enquiries  and  reports  on 
the  topic  are  ignorantly  or  wilfully  overlooked, 
we  are  told  perpetually,  not  only,  of  the  illibe- 
rality  and  cruelty  of  Great  Britain  in  main- 
taining her  ancient  principles  of  colonial 
policy,  but,  of  the  constant  danger  to  which  the 
islands  are,  thereby,  exposed,  of  want  and  fa- 
mine ;  and,  as  if  all  these  dogmatical  assertions 
had  been  fortified  by  admitted  or  incontro- 
vertible fact,  we  are,  finally,  called  on  to  sacri- 
fice to  America,  the  whole  maritime  constitution 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  appease  idle  and  in- 
terested clamour,  by  the  renunciation  of 
national  and  most  essential  interests.  It  may 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  to  this  question 
a  more  ample  investigation. 
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Chap.  9.      Almost  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 

Opinions  of  lately  advanced  in  favour  of  these  claims  and 
Mr.  Edwards.  . 

principles,  have  been  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  himself  borrowed  them  from  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  inquiry.  It  will  be 
recollected,  however,  by  intelligent  men,  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  infallible  authority.  Of  the  facts  and 
statements  of  that  writer,  many  are  now  known 
to  be  unsupported  and  fallacious.  He  was  a 
colonist,  a  planter,  and  a  consid|^^e^j]^- 
prietor  of  slaves;  and  he  appears  to^so  far 
warped  by  private  or  interested  motives,  as  to 
have  adopted  views  and  opinions  on  the  most 
suspicious  testimony,  merely  because  they 
Careietsness    seemed  to  favour  his  system.    His  tale  of  the 

and  rashness  of 

that  writer.  son  0f  the  Count  de  Grasse,  so  hastily  and 
cruelly  admitted  into  his  work ;  his  continued 
attestation  in  favour  of  the  honour  and  veracity 
of  the  person  from  whose  slander  that  tale  was 
derived  ;  his  whole  story  of  the  "  Testament  de 
mort  d'Oge,"  repeated  on  the  doubtful  credit 
of  a  Frenchman  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  per- 
secuted, and  been  persecuted  in  his  turn  f  the 

*  The  story,  it  has  been  thought,  was  invented  for 
the  basest  purposes,  and  it  actually  seems  to  have  in- 
volved and  accelerated  the  fate  of  several  unhappy  men. 
See  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Vol.  ii.  note  v  v. 
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anecdote  of  Gallifet's  slaves,  in  which  dates 
and  circumstances,  essential  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  story,  have  been  either  wilfully  suppressed, 
or  ignorantly  omitted  ;  and  some  other  parti- 
culars which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  state, 
seem  fully  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  has  been 
pronounced,  "  that  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  admitting  facts,  was  not  greater  than 
his  rashness  in  admitting  opinions."  *  I  do  not,  why  noticed 
however,  advert  to  these  particulars,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  impeaching  the  veracity  of  the 
historian,  but  of  reminding  his  readers  of  the 
folly  of  implicit  credulity,  and  of  expressing 
my  regret,  that  the  general  value  of  his  work 
should  be  diminished  by  the  admission  of  many 
hasty  doctrines  and  injurious  fabrications. 

On  the  West  India  supply  trade  he  speaks  h;« unqualified 

assertions  and 

with  as  little  caution  as,  sometimes  on  other  statements 

examined. 

topics.  "  If  ever,'*  says  he,  u  there  was  one 
particular  branch  of  commerce  in  the  world 
that  called  less  for  restraint  and  limitation  than 
another,  it  was  that  which  was  carried  on,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1  7  74,  between  the  West 
India  planters  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 


*  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Vol.  II.  459-501, 
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Chap.  9.  America     — and  this  broad  and  most  unqua? 

lifted  assertion  he  attempts  to  support  by  argu- 
ments, founded  on  a  table,  which,  nevertheless, 
proves  nothing,  but  which  I  subjoin,  because 
it  will  be  hereafter  referred  to. 


*  Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  485.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  chosen  a  period, 
beteween  which  and  any  subsequent  time  no  just  com- 
parison can  be  made ;  the  relative  situations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  remaining  colonies  having  been 
totally  changed. 
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Account  of  the  total  Imports  from  North  America,  Chap.  9. 
including  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
and  St.  Johns,  into  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  in  the  years  1771,  1775,  1773  :* 


From  United 


States. 

and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Boards,  timber 

feet  76,767,695 

232,040 

Shingles 

No.  59,586,194 

l85,COO 

otaves 

No.  57,998,661 

27,350 

Hoops 

No.  4,712,005 

16,250 

Corn 

bush.  1 

,204,389 

24 

Peas  and  beans 

ditto 

64,006 

I,OI7 

Jbsread  and  Hour 

barrels 

396,329 

991 

Ditto 

kegs 

13,099 

Rice 

barrels 

39,912 

Ditto 

tierces 

21,777 

lush 

hnds. 

5^344 

449 

Ditto 

barrels 

Up  /  jUOv 

664 

Ditto 

quintals 

21,500 

2,958 

rv'x. 

Ditto 

kegs 

3>3°4 

609 

Beef,  pork 

barrels 

44>782 

170 

rou  I  try 

dozen 

2,739 

10 

Horses 

No. 

7,130 

28 

v/XCU 

No. 

3>647 

Sheep,  hogs 

No. 

13,815 

Oil 

barrels 

3,189 

139 

Tar,  pitch,  tur- 

pentine 

ditto 

17,024 

Masts 

No. 

157 

Spars 

No. 

3>°74 

30 

Shook  casks 

No. 

53>857 

40 

Soap,  candles 

boxes 

2o,475 

Ox  bows,  yokes 

No. 

1,540 

House  frames 

No. 

620 

Iron 

tons 

399 

From  Canada  From 

Newfound- 
land. 

2,000 


2,307 
202 
11,764 

24 


11$ 
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*  Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  487. 

L 
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Chap.  9.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  Canada  and 
The  statements  Nova  Scotia,  which  then  included  New  Bruns- 

fallacious  and 

sophistical.  wick,  and  the  Island  of  St.  John,  furnished  very 
little  towards  the  supply  of  the  British  West 
India  Settlements,  "  while,"  as  Mr.  Edwards 
said,  "  abundance  was  easily  procured  from  the 
United  States."  From  this  statement  the  de- 
duction which  he  would  draw  is  equally  so- 
phistical and  incorrect.  The  quantity  supplied 
is  fallaciously  employed  to  prove  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  supply  ;  and  because  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  parts  of  America  had 
engrossed  the  demand,  and  consequently  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  West  Indian  market,* 
it  was,  therefore,  argued,  that  those  parts  of 
America,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  8cc.  which  had 
been  almost  excluded  from  the  market,  were 
penurious  and  sterile,  and  utterly  unable  to 
contribute  more  than  had  been  actually  sup- 
plied. But  can  it  be  supposed,  as  Mr.  Edwards 
would  imply,  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
colonies  in  North  America,  with  all  their  im- 
mensity of  forests,  were  able  to  furnish  in  three 
years,  only  230,040  feet  of  timber,  and  212,350 


#  Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  500, 
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shingles  and  staves,  that  is,  less  than,  after  such  Chav.  9. 
continued  discouragements,  might  be  now  ob- 
tained from  a  single  parish  in  New  Brunswick 
in  six  months  ?  * — Could  they  afford  only  24 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  same  period  ? — Had 
they  no  masts,  spars,  cattle,  or  next  to  none  ? — 
Was  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  their  own 
shores,  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  but  a 
few  quintals  of  fish  ? — Was  the  harbour  of  St. 
John  exhausted  of  its  shoals  of  salmon  and  her- 
rings ? — Even  if  this  had  been  the  case,  at  the 
period  mentioned,  when  the  settlements  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  See.  were  in  their  infancy, 
it  would  have  afforded  no  argument  to  prove 
the  future  incapacity  and  poverty  of  those  set- 
tlements. But  the  case  was  different.  The 
wide  extent  of  unmeasured  forests,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  seas  that  may  be  almost 
said  to  live,  from  the  swarms  which  they  pro- 
duce, are  surely  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
export  of  a  few  feet  of  timber,  or  a  few  barrels 


*  In  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  in  Charlotte  county 
New  Brunswick,  where  four  mills  had  already  existed, 
a  mill  has  been  lately  erected  of  great  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  plank  for  the  English  market.  It 
works  fifteen  saws  in  one  frame,  and  is  capable  of  cut- 
ting annually  8,000,000  feet  of  timber. 

L2 
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Chap.  9.  of  fish  ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  question  pro- 
v^v^*'  ... 

posed  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Edwards, — 

"  how  much  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
West  India  Islands  had  Canada,  Xcc.  sup- 
plied,"— might  have  been  artful  in  the  design, 
but  was  most  absurd  in  the  calculations  which 
it  invited,  and  the  inferences  to  which  it  led. 
The  inferences  were  not  merely  absurd. 
And  contra-    They  were  in  utter  hostility  to  existing:  fact. 

dieted  by  fact.  J  . 

At  the  very  period  when  Canada,  as  was  inti- 
mated, was  able  to  supply  but  twenty- four 
bushels  of  corn,  that  is,  in  the  years  1772,  1773, 
17  74,*  it  was  largely  contributing  to  the  food 
of  Europe ;  and  it  was  admitted  by  persons 
little  likely  to  exaggerate  on  the  occasion, 
"  that,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  large  exportation 
of  corn  had  been  made  from  Quebec,  and,  even 
in  one  of  the  years  mentioned,  to  the  amount 
of— not  24  bushels,  but — 400,000.''  * 


*  The  two  first  of  these  years  only  are  included  in 
the  preceding  table. 

t  See  "  The  State  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  on  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  free 
intercourse  between  the  sugar  colonies  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  American  bottoms."  P.  17.  The 
"  State,"  &c.  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  Lord 
Liverpool. 
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Such  a  fact  could  scarcely  have  eluded  Mr  Chat.  9, 
Edwards'  research  ;  yet  I  observe  that  the  same 
mode  of  argument,  by  which  that  gentleman 
would  prove  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  the 
British  establishments  in  North  America,  has 
been  again  adopted  in  a  subsequent  page.  But 
he  is  not  here  more  fortunate  in  his  obser- 
vation. That  very  page,  which  has  been 
adverted  to,  evidently  proves  that,  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  the  capacity  of  supply  had 
been  designedly  or  ignorantly  mistated  ;*  and 
that  Newfoundland,  instead  of  being  capable  of 
furnishing  for  the  West  Indian  market  but  a 
little  more  than  12,000  quintals  of  fish,  in  three 
years,  was  able,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  enjoy  a 
direct  demand  from  the  West  Indies,t  to  fur- 
nish, in  the  same  number  of  years,  2415935 
quintals ! 

Of  the  other  circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  The  whole 

T-11  1  •     1      1       -     m      t  •   *  question  of 

Edwards  (and  indeed  ol  all  the  leading  cir-  supply  ex- 
amined by  a 

enmstances  included  in  the  whole  question  Committee  of 

1  the  Privy 

of  supply)  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  £°£?cil  for 


*  Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  500. 

t  When  the  United  States,  by  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence, had  excluded  themselves  from  the  ports  of  the 
British  West  Indies. 
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Chap.  9.  undergone  a  rigid  but  candid  scrutiny,  before 
his  history  was  published.    In  the  year  17  83  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  which  an  actual  surrender  would  have 
been  made  to  America  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Navigation  and  Colonial  System  of  Great 
Britain.    Discussion  being  thus  excited,  men 
were  taught  to  consider  the  question  in  its  true 
light.    The  bill  was  therefore  opposed,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  accordingly  dropt ;  but, 
in  order  to  afford  a  full  opportunity  for  an 
ample  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject of  such  magnitude,  the  whole  question  of 
the  supply  of  the  British  West  India  market, 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade.    The  most  intelligent  mer- 
chants, whether  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the 
American  and  West  Indian  claims,  were,  con- 
sequently, examined,  custom-house  details  were 
produced  and  investigated,  comparative  facts 
were  stated  and  weighed,  and  a  mass  of  evidence 
was   collected,  greater   and    more  decisive, 
perhaps,  than  could  have  been  procured  on 
any  other  political  and  commercial  subject. 

Representation     A  paper,  in  the  first  instance,  was  laid  before 

of  the  West 

India  planters  the  Committee,  which  was  stated  to  be — "The 

referring  to 

the  question,   representation  of  thp    /  est  India  planters  and 
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merchants,  purporting  to  shew  the  distressed  ^^9' 
state  of  his  Majesty's  sugar  colonies,  by  the 
operation  of  his-  Majesty's  order  in  council  of 
the  2d  July,  17  83,*  and  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing a  free  intercourse  between  the  sugar  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
American  bottoms."  t 

In  this  representation,  which  was  sustained 
by  all  the  evidence  which  the  West  India 
merchants  and  planters  had  to  produce,  and 
which  contained  four  distinct  allegations,  it 
was  affirmed ; 

1st.  "  That  his  Majesty's' suo;ar  colonies  are  first  allegation. 

J       J  °  of  the  West 

in  so  great  distress  at  present,  for  want  of  a  free  India  pianten. 
intercourse  between  them   and   the  United 
States  of  America,  in  American  ships,  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  grantinc;  further 
relief." 

In  support  of  this  position,  evidence  was  Evidence, 
produced  ;  and  it  was  maintained,  on  the  au- 
thority of  various  documents,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the 


*  The  Order  was  principally  designed  to  confine  the 
American  intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies,  tct 
British  vessels. 

t  May,  1784.  , 
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sugar  islands,  the  prices  of  provisions,  recently 
imported,  had  risen  nearly  50  per  cent. ; — that 
the  provisions  then  at  market  would  not  answer 
the  consumption  of  the  islands  for  more  than 
two  months  ; — that  lumber  had  advanced  in 
Barbadoes  from  7  to  25  per  cent,  and  had  fallen 
only  in  consequence  of  an  incidental  supply  from 
the  French  West  India  Islands; — and  that  in 
Jamaica,  the  several  articles  of  supply  were 
still  at  a  war  price,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
procuring  them. 

In  opposition  to  these  facts  and  observations, 
there  was  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee 
to  the  following  effect.  That  whatever  distress 
might  have  ensued  upon  the  publication  of  his 
Majesty's  aforesaid  order  in  council,  was  stated 
to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  planters 
not  having  expected  that  any  restrictions,  in 
this  respect,  would  take  place,  and  having 
omitted,  therefore,  to  make  provision  of  those 
several  articles  by  other  means, 

That  the  distress  which  had  been  stated,  as 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  representation,  was 
imaginary,  there  having  been  entered  in  the 
three  months  preceding  that  date,  in  the  port  of 
Kingston  alone,  73  British  built  vessels,  con- 
taining 1 8,000  barrels  of  flour,  which  were  equal 
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to  the  consumption  of  the  island,  not  for  two  Chap.  9. 

months,  as  asserted,  but  for  nine  months,  toge- 
ther with  559,050  staves  and  heads,  796,253 
feet  of  boards,  scantling,  Sec.  1.450,790  shin- 
gles, and  632  packed  or  shaken  hogsheads. 

That  not  only  had  the  price  of  provisions 
and  lumber  fallen  to  the  usual  rate,  at  which 
they  had  been  sold  before  the  American  dis- 
turbances, but  that  every  species  of  g^od^  in 
Jamaica,  instead  of  being  at  a  war  price,  in 
the  utmost  plenty,  and  it  was  even  feared 
there,  as  well  at  Barbadoes,  that  flour  would 
become,  from  the  quantity  in  hand,  a  losing 
article. 

And  that,  in  respect  to  the  apprehensions  of  Great  importa- 
tion at  the 

the  assembly  of  Antigua,  of  the  mischiefs  and  period  ot  the 

complaints, 

calamities  which  it  had  been  supposed  would  a«d  consequent 

1  1  plenty. 

follow  from  the  restrictions  of  his  Majesty's 
order  in  council,  they  also  have  been  thought 
to  be  imaginary,  for  that  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  one  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  said  order  in  council,  21  British  built  ves- 
sels had  entered  there,  with  sundry  articles  of 
American  produce,  containing  among  other 
things,  1,679  barrels  of  flour,  606  barrels  and 
174  kegs  ofbiscuit,580  bushels  of  corn,  256,000 
feet  of  lumber,  34,650  staves  and  heading, 
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Chap.  9.  1,928,000  shingles,  and  484  cedar  posts,  besides 

other  smaller  articles.* 
Second  allega-     2dly.  In  the  second  allegation  of  the  West 

tion  of  West         '      '  ■ 

India  planters,  Indian  planters  and  merchants,  it  was  stated, 

supplies  to  be 

obtained  only  "  that  the  supplies  which  the  su^ar  colonies 

from  United  ri  ° 

frxzh  &c.  receive  from  the  dominions  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  are,  in  many  instances,  and  at 
many  seasons  of  the  year,  not  to  be  had  from 
any  other  country,  at  any  price  whatever ;  and 
that,  in  many  other  instances,  such  supplies 
are  not  to  be  had  from  other  places,  but  at 
prices  wholly  ruinous," 

Evince  To  maintain  this  allegation,  very  little  that 

Incapability  of 

Canada,  Nova  could  be  termed  evidence,  was  advanced.  The 

Scotia,  &c 

table  of  imports  into  the  W est  Indies,  on  which 
some  observations  have  been  already  made, t  was 
produced,  with  much  confidence,  u  to  shew 
how  very  small  a  proportion  of  those  imports 
had  been  brought  from  Canada,  8cc."  and  the 
inferences  which  were  drawn  from  the  whole 
statement,  were  strengthened,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  attempts  to  prove  the  smallness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  harvests  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ca- 
nada, the  want  of  hands  in  both  provinces,  their 


*  It  was  shown  also  that  Barbadoes  and  the  other 
islands  were  well  supplied, 
t  See  page  145. 
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unimproved  and  unimproving  state,  the  infe-  Chai\  9. 

riority,  in  some  particulars,  of  their  timber, 

and,  "  in  short,  their  utter  inability  to  furnish 

the  island  with  supply  better  than  before  the 

war"  when  they  appeared  to  be  scarcely  able 

to  provide  for  themselves. 

Inconsequence,  however,  of  an  accurate  in-  e  contra 

evidence, 

vestigation  before  the  Committee,  these  asser- 
tions were  most  decisively  disproved,  at  great 
length  of  detail,  and  by  a  great  variety  of 
evidence. 

It  appeared,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Com-  Capability  of 

rr  1  .  Canada. 

mittee,  that  the  province  of  Canada  is  able  to  cor«?*c« 
export  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Jlour  for  the 
consumption  of  the  British  West  India  islands; 
that,  in  the  years  1771,  1775,  and  1773,  there 
had  been  exported  from  all  parts  of  America 
to  the  British  West  India  islands,  132,750 
barrels  of  flour ;  and  that  during  nearly  the 
same  period,  that  is  from  1771  to  1775  inclu- 
sive, there  were  exported  from  Canada,  alone, 
to  different  parts,  annually,  at  an  average, 
265,000  barrels  of  flour.* 


*  132,250  barrels  annually  more  than  the  Islands 
had  demanded  from  the  whole  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 
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Chap.  9.  It  was,  likewise,  represented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, (and  all  the  witnesses  agreed  in  the  fact) 
that  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Canada  will, 
in  future,  increase,  especially  if  the  West  India 
market  is  secured  to  the  province ',  and  that  several 
persons  of  great  experience  were  of  opinion  that 
an  annual  exportation  of  300,000  bushels  may- 
be depended  upon  from  that  province  alone. 

It  also  appeared,  that  great  quantities  of 
lumber  can  be  furnished  by  Canada,  and  the 
market  of  Quebec,  where  it  will  be  exchanged  for 
British  manufacture;  and  that  the  Canadians  had 
learned  to  cut  their  lumber  to  great  advantage, 
by  floating  mills  of  a  new  construction,  built  at 
one  third  of  the  expence  of  ordinary  mills. 

of  Nova  Sto-     Of  Nova  Scotia  it  was  stated,  that  it  would  be 

tia.  Lumber, 

}ivcstock,&c  soon  aDje  t0  furnish  large  quantities  of  lumber, 
and,  if  duly  encouraged,  most  of  the  articles 
which  the  West  Indies  can  want  from  North 
America ;  that  though  from  Cape  Canso  to 
Cape  Sable,  it  was  rocky  and  barren,  yet  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  of 
all  the  rivers,  have  as  fine  a  soil  as  any  part  of 
the  world  ;  that  the  climate  was  healthy,  and 
the  new  settlers  were  numerous  and  industri- 
ous ;  that  the  province  can  furnish  live  stock 
in  great  abundance,  and  did  actually  furnish 
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the  British  army,  whilst  it  was  at  Boston,  with  Chap^9. 
a  plentiful  supply  of  it,  though  it  was  not  then 
peopled  with  half  the  inhabitants  which  it 
contains  at  present  (1784) ;  and  that  the  short- 
ness of  the  navigation  from  this  country  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  is  a  favourable  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  this  supply. 

It  appeared,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  Gape  of  ca.peBrc- 

11  A      ton. — Lumber 

Breton,  which,  though  very  much  subject  to  ^cl°tjthcr 
fogs  on  the  coast,  enjoyed  a  dry  air  in  the  in- 
terior, was  capable  of  producing  any  sort  of 
European  grain  ;  that  it  abounds  with  great 
quantities  of  lumber,  pine  of  every  dimension, 
oak  of  various  kinds,  white  and  red,  and  ash, 
elm,  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  which  grow  to 
great  scantlings  ;  that  these  woods  frequently 
lie  contiguous  to  the  coast,  or  on  navigable 
rivers ;  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted 
that  lumber  of  every  kind  may  be  had,  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Cape  Breton ;  and  that  the  disadvantages  to 
which  Canada  is  subject  in  point  of  navigation,* 
is  reversed  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  the  navigation  from  these  countries  to 


*  From  the  River  St.  Lawrence  being  so  long  frozen 
every  year. 
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Chap.  9.  the  West  India  Islands  being  performed  in  a 
less  time  than  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

ofGreat  Bri-      And  it  was,  in  the  last  place,  proved  to  the 

tain,  Ireland, 

Newfound-    Committee,  that,  besides  the  salted  beef  and 

land,  &c. 

Keef,Poik,  pork,  which  maybe  supplied  both  from  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia,  the  West  Indies  can  be 
furnished  with  those  articles  in  plenty,  and  of 
a  superior  quality,*  from  Great  Britain,  and 
particularly  from  Ireland ;  that  as  to  the  im- 
portant article  of  dried  and  pickled  fish,  there 
were  advanced  sufficient  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  whole  supply  can  be  furnished  by  one 
or  other  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  those  of  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  that  the  whole  quantity  im- 
ported into  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
according  to  the  account  which  the  Committee 
have  received,  is  159,669  quintals  of  dried  fish 
annually,  nine  tenths  of  which  were  imported 
into  his  Majesty's  Islands  by  ships  belonging 
to  the  New  England  provinces  ;  that  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this,  that  is  67,000  quintals,  the 


*  The  beef  and  pork  of  America  are  said  to  be  of  a 
loose  and  open  texture,  and  more  apt  to  spoil,  in  hot 
climates. 
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New  Englanders  annually  purchased  of  the  Chap.  9. 
fishermen  at  Newfoundland,*  so  that  of  this  they 
were  merely  carriers;  that  this  traffic  assisted 
the  traders  of  New  England  to  make  up  their 
assortments  for  the  West  India  merchants,  and, 
as  they  purchased  this  fish  at  Newfoundland 
with  rum  of  their  own  distilling,  so  they<#sold 
it  in  the  West  Indies  for  rum  of  a  finer  qua- 
lity, and  for  sugar  and  molasses,  and  made 
thereby  a  profitable  trade ;  and  that  it  ap- 
peared from  the  facility  and  abundance  of  the 
supply  to  be  obtained  at  Newfoundland,  and 
from  the  favourable  situation  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  is  so  much  nearer  the  fishing  banks  than 
the  ports  of  New  England,  that  great  advan- 
tages will  be  derived  from  a  free  intercourse 
between  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
West  Indies,  for  the  exchange  of  their  produce. 

Sdly.  In  the  third  allegation  of  the  West  V^/S^ 

**     /  o  tion  of  West 

India  planters  and  merchants,  it  was  affirmed,  cvwk^!^ 


*  It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  Newfoundland, 
alone,  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  supply  of  dried  and 
pickled  cod  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  place  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  table  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  furnishing  a  supply  only  of 
about  12  quintals  of  fish  annually.  When  is  fallacy  to 
become  prudent  ? 
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^^3*  "  that  the  navigation  between  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  the  sugar  colonies,  cannot 
be  effectually  carried  on  by  British  ships,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expense,  uncertainty  and 
delay,  of  such  a  circuitous  navigation,  beyond 
that  which  would  attend  the  direct  navigation 
in  $&9$fe  ships. 

The  circuitous  To  establish  this  assertion,  the  persons  con- 
trade  between 

England,      cerned  ureed,  that,  before  the  last  war,  more 

America,  and  °      1  7 

cannot'becar-  than  three  parts  in  four  of  the  ships  employed 
theV«teT  111  carrying  on  the  commerce  between  the 
Br it^h  vesseis,  British  West  India  Islands  and  North  Ame- 
rica, were  American ;  and  they  produced  a 
paper  to  shew  that  of  561  sail,  which  entered 
at  the  port  of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  the  year 
1774,  131  were  British  built,  and  422  Ame- 
rican built.  They  further  alledged  that 
ships,  sent  from  England  to  take  in  lumber  in 
America,  and  carry  the  same  to  the  Islands, 
could  not  save  themselves  in  point  of  expense^ 
that  it  could  never  answer  to  a  merchant  to 
employ  ships  in  such  a  circuitous  yoyage  ;  and 
that,  as  they  believed,  there  were  no  ships  be- 
longing to  the  West  India  Islands  employed 
in  the  trade  between  the  Islands  and  America. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Committee  examined 
a  number  of  eminent  merchants,  trading  to 
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to  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  ^^9* 
well  as  other  persons,  who  had  been  employed 
in  his  Majesty's  service  in  America,  and  upon 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  appeared  to  them,  that  this  country 
was  never  better  prepared  to  enter  into  any 
new  branch  of  the  carrying  trade ;  that  the 
owners  of  British  vessels,  concerned  in  the 
West  India  trade,  who  have  long  laboured  under  The  circuitous 

voyage  rieces- 

great  disadvantages from  the  difficulty  of  procur-  "^.atndt£rofl" 
ing  outward  freight  for  their  vessels,  might  now,  English  mer- 
by  going  first  to  America,  and  from  thence  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  so. home,  be  sure  of  two 
freights,  and,  perhaps,  three,  instead  of  little  more 
than  one ;  and  that  they  will  not  only  reap  this 
benefit,  with  very  small  additional  charges  in 
the  payment  of  seamen's  wages,  and  port 
duties,  but  that  the  vessels  destined  for  this 
circuitous  trade,  will  go  from  hence  even  in  ballast, 
in  case  a  freight  outward  cannot  be  obtained,  be- 
cause they  will,  perhaps,  make  by  a  freight  from 
America  to  Jamaica,  2000/;  or  2500/.;  whereas, 
in  all  probability,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
they  would  not  make  above  8 00/.  or  900/.  from 
London  to  Jamaica.* 


*  The  fact  continues  invariable,  and  the  following 
statement  comes  from  indisputable  authority.  — "  A 

M 
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Chap.  9.  On  this  head,  the  Committee  observed,  that 
The  English    the  number  of  British  ships  which  seized  the 

ship  owner 

ready  to  enter  opportunity  of  o-oine;  from  North  America  to 

into  the  trade.  11 

the  West  Indies  with  lumber  and  provisions, 
on  the  first  notice  of  the  order  of  council,  (as  al- 
ready stated)  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  branch  of 
trade  is  profitable  ;  and  it  was  shewn,  by  three 
calculations  laid  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  value  of  the  freightage  in  this  trade,  is  not 
less,  in  a  commercial  light,  than  245,000/.  a 
year. 

vessels  regu-      Information  was  also  aiven  to  the  Committee, 

ilaly  stationed 

n  the  islands.  tiiat,  u  besides  various  ships,  employed  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  trade, 
there  are  twelve  sail  of  British  ships  established 
at  Jamaica,  for  carrying  on  the  trade  between 
that  island  and  the  continent  of  America,  be- 
sides others  intended  to  be  fitted  out :  to  which 
may  be  added  the  ships  of  Canada  and  Nova 


ship  of  350  tons  employed  in  the  circuitous  trade,  would 
make  the  freight  of  at  least  2000/.  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica,  and  allowing  5  or  even  800/.  for  extra  charges, 
would  leave  net  freight  1200/.;  and  as  more  than  one 
half  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  West  India  trade  now 
go  out  in  ballast,  the  American  voyage  to  such  ships 
would  be  so  much  clear  gain." 
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Scotia,  which  will  be  employed  in  this  trade  ; 
and  if  the  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands  is 
confined  to  British  shipping,  it  is  expected 
that  many  ship  carpenters  will  settle  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  they  will  find  timber  of  every 
sort,  and  where,  as  the  tide  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy  rises  very  high,  the  harbours  are  better 
fitted  for  ship  building  than  any  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America." 

IV.  The  fourth  allegation  was  expressed  as  Fourth  aiiegau 

tionofWest 

follows— "  The  planters  in  his  Majesty's  su- India  planters 

and  merchants. 

gar  colonies  can  no  otherwise  pay  for  the  sup- 
plies received  from  the  United  States,  than  by 
the  produce  of  their  estates,  which  produce,  in 
many  instances,  does  not  find  any  adequate 
vent  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  not  taken  off  by 
the  North  Americans,  would  remain  a  dead 
weight  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  the 
said  sugar  colonies." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  the  planters  That  a  free 

intercourse 

and  merchants  produced  accounts  to  shew  that,  with  America 

in  American 

besides  smaller  articles,  there  were  exported  bottoms is 

A  necessary  to 

to  North  America  enable  the 

planters  to  dis- 

r     ,  pose  of  a  valu- 

In  the  ycars  able  part  of 

177gf  Sugar  -  3,776  Hhds.  phccrltrypr0" 

\  Rum       -       -      32,265  Puncheons, 
f  Sugar  *  5,325  Hhds. 

1774 

[Rum       -       -     43,488  Puncheons. 
M  2 
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^^9-  They  alleged  that  the  Americans  then  toolc^ 
from  the  British  West  India  Islands,  their  pro- 
duce in  payment  for  nearly  the  amount  of  what 
they  imported.  And  they  alleged,  also,  that 
distilleries  were  likely  to  be  established  in  the 
French  islands,  which  would  evidently  tend  to 
rival  or  ruin  those  already  flourishing  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  if  the  former  should  by 
any  means  obtain  possession  of  the  American 
market.  '  They  added  on  the  authority  of  se- 
veral letters,  "  that  the  demand  and  price  of  rum 
had  lalely  declined,  and  that  the  price  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  last  (17  84)  at  Grenada  and  St. 
Christopher's,  was  so  low  as  3s.  and  2s>  6</.  per 
gallon. 

e  contra^  But  it  was  shewn,  e  contra,  to  the  Com- 

mittee, that  the  annual  consumption  of  rum  in 
North  America  was  not  less  than  7,000,000  of 
gallons  ;  that,  of  this  quantity,  3,050,000  gal- 
lons may  fairly  be  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
British  West  Indies  ; — that  there  was  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  quantity  so  taken  would 
the  disposal  of  decline  ;  that,  even  if  the  French  distil  their 
producl^of  the  own  molasses,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the 

Islands. 

aggregate  quantity  of  rum  distilled,  because 
almost  all  the  molasses  of  the  French  islands 
had  hitherto  been  imported  into  North  Ame- 
rica, and  distilled  into  rum  in  the  New  England 


Free  inter- 
course with 
America  not 
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provinces;*  that,  by  the  account  of  prices  cur-  Chap.  9. 
rent,  of  sugar,  rum,  and«coffee,  at  Kingston  in  N^v-^/ 
Jamaica,  on  the  18th  of  January  last  (l  7  84)  laid 
before  the  Committee,  it  appeared  that  those 
articles  then  sold  at  prices  at  least  as  high  as  they  Sugar,  rum, 
were,  on  an  average between  the  years  1770  and 
1775  ;  that,  by  accounts  of  a  later  date,  50th 
March,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  produce  of 
that  island  had  risen  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
course  of  one  month,  in  consequence,  as  was 
supposed,  of  the  demand  for  the  American  mar- 
ket ;+  that  it  was  even  doubted  whether,  from 
the  extent  of  that  demand,  the  orders  received 
for  rum  from  London,  could  be  executed  in 
time ;  and  that  from  the  present  price  of  rum, 
and  the  demand  for  it,  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a 
sufficient  vent  for  this  article  of  produce. 

It  was,  also,  evident,  "  from  accounts  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,"  that  there  were  imported 
into  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 


*  And,  therefore,  I  add,  for  clearness,  the  same  quan- 
tity at  least  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  by  America,  would  be  still  re- 
quired. 

t  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  trade  at  this  period 
was  carried  on  in  English  vessels. 
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Chap.q.  before  the  American  war,  998,672  gallons  of 
rum  in  a  year  ;  besides  a  very  considerable 
quantity  that  was  smuggled.  It,  therefore, 
appeared  to  the  Committee,  especially  if  the 
augmented  population  of  those  provinces  were 
taken  into  consideration,  if  foreign  vessels  were 
allowed  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  our 
fishermen  at  Newfoundland,  and  if  the  tempta- 
tions to  smuggling  into  Canada  were  removed, 
that  the  quantity  consumed  in  British  America, 
would  leave  no  greater  quantity  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States?  than  such  as  would  find 
an  easy  market? 

Conclusion  of      Such  was  the  issue  of  this  most  important 

the  statement.  1 

The  com-      an(j  wen  conducted  enquiry;  and  it  thus  de- 

plaintsand  al-  l       /  7 

Ihfpiamerf  cidedly  appeared  that  the  complaints  on  the 
subject  of  restriction  wrere  utterly  unfounded  ; 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
maining colonies  in  North  America,  werefully 
adequate  to  the  supply  in  British  vessels,  of  all 
the  great  articles  of  lumber  and  provision  ne- 
cessary to  the  West  India  market ;  and  that 
the  ship  owners  of  England,  instead  of  reject- 


unfounded. 


*  See  State  of  the  Evidence  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  Council,  &c.  I  have,  as  far  as  brevity  allowed, 
adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Report. 
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ing  the  navigation  between  America  and  the  Chap.  9. 
Islands,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  cir- 
cuitous voyage,  had  every  inducement  of  profit, 
if  the  Navigation  Laws  were  maintained ,  to  enter 
fully  and  effectually  into  the  trade. 

If  we  now  extend  our  views  from  the  period  The  view  coa, 

tinued  to  the 

when  these  facts  were  ascertained  to  the  pre-  present 

period. 

sent  time,  we  shall  find  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  perfectly  established.  Since  that 
period,  the  British  colonists  in  North  America 
have  been,  till  lately,  progressive  in  improve- 
ment. They  have  evidently  increased  in  po- 
pulation, produce,  and  stock;  their  soil  has  been 
better  and  more  extensively  cultivated  ;  their 
fisheries  and  forests  are  inexhaustable  ;  and  it 
-will  scarcely,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  add, 
that,  if  they  were  able  in  so  great  a  degree,  ta 
supply  the  West  India  market  in  17 84,  they 
should  be  much  better  able  to  do  so  in  1806. 

One  observation,  indeed,  appears  to  me  to  Natural  eapa- 

rr    •  •  •  bility  of  the 

be  sufficient  to  prove  the  natural  capability  of  remaining 

colonies  in 

the  remaining  British  colonies  in  North  Ame-  North  Ame, 

rica. 

rica,  to  supply  the  West  Indian  Islands,  espe- 
cially with  the  two  great  articles,  lumber  and 
fish.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,* New  Brunswick,  and 
Cape  Breton  abound  in  forests,  which,  as  they 


*  See  Extract  from  a  Letter,  Append.  No.  IU. 
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Chap.  9.  have  never  yet  been  culled,  like  those  of  the 
Vs"*P^*w/  United  States,  are  capable  of  supplying  timber 
in  abundance,  for  almost  every  purpose,  for 
many  years.  The  seas  of  those  colonies  are 
much  more  than  adequate  to  the  demand  of  the 
West  Indian  market.  The  Americans  take  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fish,  which  they  ship 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Bays  of  Fundy  and 
Chaleurs,  and  in  the  gut  of  Canso,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  from  their 
own  coasts  ;  *  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  those 
bays,  would  have  it  effectually  in  their  power 
to  supply  the  West  India  Islands  with  fish, 


*  The  United  States  have  endeavoured  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  encourage  this  trade,  and  they  have 
granted  bounties,  which  have  not  only  stimulated  their 
own  fisheries,  but  have  enticed  into  their  service  many 
of  the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise  to  consider,  in  time,  whe- 
ther the  fisheries  of  the  remaining  colonics  in  North 
America  should  not  be  protected  by  the  like  bounties, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  rivals  at  market.  The 
very  interesting  paper  in  the  Appendix,  furnished  by  a 
former  French  Governor  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miqueion,  will  show  the  superior  management  and 
policy  of  the  French  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  trade  from  those  Islands  with  th 
West  Indies.    See  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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on  more  reasonable  terms,  if  their  fisheries  Chap 
were  properly  protected  and  encouraged, 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  here  to  be  im-  The  color 

.  ,  .  depressed 

plied,  that  those  colonies  have  advanced  in 
prosperity,  in  any  respect,  in  proportion  to 
their  capability  of  improvement.  Though  they 
possess  abundant  means  of  Supplying,  with 
certain  articles,  any,  and  every,  market  which 
could  be  opened  to  them,  they  have  experinced, 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  suspensions  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  of  Great  Britain,  by  licenses  and 
otherwise,  every  possible  discouragement  and 
obstruction  which  could  impede  their  pro- 
gress. While  the  American  merchants  were 
favoured,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in  the  W est 
Indian  market,  where  they  were  regarded,  for 
obvious  reasons,  as  better  and  more  extensive 
customers  than  those  of  the  remaining  colonies, 
these  latter  Provinces  have  suffered  from  an  an- 
nually decreasing  demand  for  their  provisions 
and  lumber,  and  have  been  induced  to  resign 
even  the  carriage  of  a  great  proportion  of  their 
surplus  produce  to  the  American  traders.  The 
consequences  have  been  severely  felt  and  la- 
mented. The  forests  in  the  British  American 
colonies   have  remained  comparatively  un- 
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Chap.  9.  touched;  the  fisheries,  which  had  begun  to 
V^V-^/  flourish,  have  been,  within  a  short  period, 
almost  ruined  ;  and  the  general  export  has 
borne  no  proportion  whatever  to  their  means 
and  to  their  power. 
Cause  of  the       There  are  now  before  me  official  accounts, 

expression.  .  . 

which  fully  verify  these  assertions.  From 
those  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  exports  from 
the  remaining  British  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  British  West  Indies,  have,  in  almost 
every  particular,  greatly  declined,  since  the 
practice  of  licenses  has  become  so  common  ; 
and  that,  in  the  exportation,  especially  of  the 
great  articles  of  timber,  lumber,  8cc.  thay  havs 
been  reduced  to  nearly  on,e  fourth* 
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Account  of  Exports  of  Lumber ,  <£rc.  fram  the  Chap.  9. 
remaining  Colonies  in  North  America  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  for  four  years  ending  in 
1792,  before  the  Suspending  Acts  had  been 
passed,  and  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1801? 
when  the  Suspending  Acts  were  in  force. 


Lumber, 
Oak.  &  pine  boards. 

Shingles. 

Staves. 

Navigation  Act 
in  force. 
Years. 
I789 
I790 
1791 
1792 

Feet. 
4,060,837 

5,103,877 
3,422,484 
3,848,835 

No 

2,763,000 
2,918,800 
2,819,320 
3,217,750 

No. 
1,190,548 

394,357 

I53>589 
97,300 

Total 

16,436,033 

11,718,870 

1,835,794 

Navigation  Act 
suspended. 
I798 
I799 
I  §00 

1 8b  I 

702,144 
1,419,834 
1,136,802 

J>379>533 

898,600 
1,055,706 

417,900 
1,489,910 

46,300 
106,193 

187,533 
3°5,369 

Total 

4,638,313 

3,862,116 

645>395 

To  add  to  these  discouragements,  the  Ame-  contraband 

.  r         i  trade  of  Arae- 

ric.ins  have  lound  means  to  establish  open  or  ricainthe 
secret  connections,  not  only  in  Canada,  but 
also  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  they  still  retain  possession  of  Moose 
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Chap.  9.  Island,  where  they  have  been  permitted  to 
erect  a  custom-house,  and  to  form  other  estab- 
lishments, though  the  island  evidently  appears, 
to  belong,  on  every  just  principle  of  demarca- 
tion, to  the  British  settlement.  From  this  place 
they  supply  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  with  their  own  refuse  commodities, 
such  as  adulterated  brandies,  inferior  teas,  East 
India  muslins  and  cottons,  and  sundry  other 
articles ;  and  having  received  in  return  the 
fish  and  other  commodities,  they  hasten  to  the 
markets  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  they 
dispose  of  these  cargoes  to  great  advantage. 

In  another  island,  called  Campo-Bello,  in 
the  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  in  sight 
of  Moose  Island,  where  we  have  a  custom- 
house, they  als©  contrive  to  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  gypsum,  or  plaister  of 
Paris,  landed  in  the  island  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  western  extremities  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  amounted  in  the  year  1794  but  to 
100  tons,  amounted  in  the  year  1804  to  16,000 
tons  ;  and  the  fish  bought  there  annually  for 
sale  exceeds  six  thousand  quintals.  These 
articles,  however,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
the  proper  markets  in  British  vessels,  are 
wholly  purchased,  and  carried  off  by,  the 
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traders  of  the  United  States,  who  bring  in  re*  Chap.  9. 
turn  almost  whatever  commodities  they  please,  v^v^l/ 
from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

The  export  of  the  article  of  gypsum,  it  is  The  important 

article  of  gyp- 

proper  more  particularly  to  add,  has  most  «um,  carried 

principally  by 

rapidly  increased,  and  is  likely  every  year  to  the  American*, 
increase  in  the  same  degree.  Gypsum  is  made 
use  of  for  manure  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  of  it  in  the  States, 
where  the  farmers,  from  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  their  lands,  can  scarcely  obtain  any 
crops  without  it,  amounts  already,  as  is  de- 
clared on  very  respectable  authority,  to  up- 
wards of  150,000  tons.  The  American  States, 
therefore,  must  have  recourse  to  the  quarries 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  this 
article  is  procured  ;  but  the  Americans  seem 
determined,  not  only  to  procure  the  article, 
but  to  secure  the  carriage  of  it,  also,  to  their 
own  vessels.  Every  artifice  is  employed  for 
this  purpose.  A  tonnage  duty  is  imposed  on 
the  gypsum  imported  into  the  States  in  British 
vessels;  and  the  encouragement  of  American 
custom-houses  is  not  wanting  to  establish,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  whole  importation  in  Ame- 
rican bottoms.  The  consequences  have  been 
decisive.    The  American  vessels  never  wan 
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Chap.9»  cargoes,  for  which  they  frequently  pay  in  con- 
traband commodities  ;  and  the  injury  resulting 
from  this  practice  to  British  trade,  has  been 
stated  in  a  memorial  presented  to  Governor 
Carleton,  in  the  year  1803,  praying  for  the 
interference  and  protection  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

The  extent  of      In  various  other  places  in  the  remaining 

the  illicit  and  .  . 

other  trade     British  settlements  in  North  America,  the  traders 

carried  on  by 

the  Americans  0f  tne  United  States  carry  on  the  same  traffic, 

in  the  colonies.  ' 

with  skilful  and  indefatigable  perseverance. 
The  advantages  and  superiority  which  they 
enjoy  in  the  West  India  markets,  afford  them 
peculiar  facilities  in  the  markets  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  8cc.  ;  and  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  procure,  almost  at  their 
own  prices,  the  produce  of  those  provinces, 
which,  under  a  better  P0^c^^^j^kave  been 
directly  exported  in>)jj|ltfl&l^vessels. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  documents  in  my 
possession,  on  this  subject,  (and  those  documents 
come  from  the  most  respectable  authority,)  the 
statement  is  yet  stronger.  4 4  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune," says  this  paper,  "  attendant  on  the  late 
"  discouragement  to  the  West  India  trade,  that 
"•our  fishermen,  tempted  by  American  boun- 
"  ties,  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  annually 
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t{  leaving  us;  and  many  of  them  have  gone  Chap.  9. 

%i  with  their  families  to  reside  and  to  settle  in 

"  the  United  States.   To  increase  this  evil,  the 

<l  contraband  trade,  carried  on  by  America,  pur* 

'i  sues  us  wherever  we  §0.  The  permitted  cargo 

"  which  is  procured  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 

"  American  merchant,  is  partly  paid  for,  on 

"  many  occasions,  in  articles  of  the  manufac- 

48  ture  of  the  States,  or  of  East  India  produce; 

"  and  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of 

"  American  vessels  into  our  ports,  we  are  de- 

"  prived  of  two  thirds  of  the  trade  of  this  pro- 

4*  vince  (Nova  Scotia)  in  East  India  goods,  and 

"  many  West  India  articles,  and  our  markets 

"  are  clandestinely  and  most  mischievously 

**  supplied  with  commodities  of  the  growth, 

"  distillation,  or  manufacture,  of  the  United 

"  States." 

In  consequence  of  these  practices,  the  North  Consequent 

state  oi  Nova 

American  colonies  have   suffered  in  almost  Scotia,  New 

Brunswick, 

every  particular  which  could  affect  their  poli-  &c- 

tical  or  commercial  welfare.    In  Nova  Scotia 

and  New  Brunswick  especially,  the  decline  of 

this  trade  has  necessarily  been  followed  by  a 

loss  of  revenue,  which  has  added  to  their  other     -  » 

misfortunes,  the  want  of  the  means  of  recalling 

that  trade  so  speedily  as  the  exigency  requires. 
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Chap.  9.  Scarcely  any  circulating  specie  has  been  left  in 
either  province.  The  whole  of  the  silver 
which  has  gone  out,  particularly  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  has 
been  so  completely  carried  off  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  payment  for  their  contraband  goods, 
that  individuals  are  obliged,  on  the  most  com- 
mon occasions  of  trade,  to  have  recourse  to 
notes  of  their  own  issuing.  The  emigrations 
have  also  become  considerable  and  alarming  ; 
not  only  a  number  of  fishermen,  tempted,  as 
already  observed,  by  American  bounties,  but 
many  of  the  lower  classes  of  mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  have  gone  for  employment  to  the 
States  of  America  ;  and  several  respectable  mer- 
chants and  traders,  disheartened  and  discou- 
raged by  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
stated — the  decline  of  all  regular  trade,  from 
the  want  of  due  encouragement  and  protection, 
the  illicit  trade  and  encroachments  of  America, 
and  the  perpetual  relaxation  by  West  Indian 
licenses  of  the  Navigation  and  Colonial  Laws — 
have  been  lately  induced,  likewise,  to  settle  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

These  grievances  have  been  very  fully  repre- 
sented to  the  English  Government  by  our 
colonists  and  others,  and  some  orders  were 


Representa- 
tions to  the 
ikitish  Go- 
vernment, 


t  lit  3 

Consequently  sent  out  to  the  governors  in  the  Chap.  9. 
West  Indies,  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
intercourse.  Those  orders,  however,  which, 
in  some  instances  were  issued,  have  been  re- 
called, and  they  have  therefore  produced  no 
effect.  But,  notwithsanding  all  the  discou- 
ragements by  which  they  have  been  much  im- 
poverished, the  North  American  colonies  had 
made  a  great  exertion  and  some  progress :  and 
by  what  they  have  done,  have  proved  in  a  great 
measure  what  they  could  accomplish,  if  fos- 
tered by  a  more  genial  and  considerate  policy. 
Wheat,  flour,  barley,  lumber,  fish,  and  other 
articles,  have  been  largely  carried  from  thence. 
Saw  mills  have  every  where  increased.  Ship 
building,  especially  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Canada,  has  been 
carried  to  some  extent :  and  the  soil  began  to 
be  much  better  and  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

Two  of  these  provinces,  however,  NewBruns-  General  view 

*  of  the  remain- 

wick  and  NTOVa  Scotia,  have  been  condemned  '"s  c°loni« in 

*  Worth  America 

by  West  Indian  memorialists  to  "  perpetual  Brunfwf^ 
sterility."  *  But  nature  has  not  been  so  unkind. 

#  Memorial  presented  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  Lieut.  General  Nugent,  on 
th$  20th  April,  1805. 

N 
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<^£P^9.  The  first  of  them,  under  the  fostering  car€ 
of  the  British  Government,  which  has  not, 
hitherto,  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  value,  would  speedily  become  of  great 
importance.  It  is  not  liable  to  those  fogs 
which  so  often  hang  over  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  is  never  subject  to  the  yellow 
fever,  intermittents,  and  other  maladies,  which 
occasionally  prevail  in  some  of  the  United 
'  States.  It  contains  districts  which,  in  many 
places,  are  fit  for  corn,  but  it  is  in  general  so 
favourable  to  pasture  that  it  might  be  almost 
termed  the  "  American  Ireland."  The  rivers 
by  which  it  is  intersected  are  numerous,  and 
full  of  fish  of  the  best  kinds.  Many  mil- 
lions of  acres,  frequently  stretching  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and,  therefore,  affording  pecu- 
liar facility  to  transport,  are  covered  with 
forests  from  whence  the  best  masts,  of  the 
second  size,  and  lumber  in  any  quantity,  might 
be  obtained  ;  and  it  abounds,  not  only  in  coal 
and  lime,  but  in  inexhaustible  mountains  of 
gypsum  or  plaister  of  Paris,  an  article,  as  al- 
ready stated,  which  is  most  necessary  to  the 
agriculture  of  several  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  already  begins  to  be  exported  in  immense 
quantities* 


f  J79  J 

Even  In  this  latter  respect  it  would  prove,  in  C 

a  short   time,  invaluable  to  Great  Britain, 

because   it  would   afford   employment  to  a 

multitude  of  seamen,  and  a  great  number  of 

vessels.    But  it  is  to  be  considered,  also,  as  an 

avenue  to  Canada.    The  river  St.  John,  by 

which  it  is  intersected  from  north-west  to  south, 

is  never  frozen,  and  an  army  mi^ht  be  marched 

]         °  ^ 
from  its  banks  to  the  river  St.  Laurence,  fyt 

Quebec,  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  settle- 
ment, therefore,  is  doubly  valuable,  first  as 
capable  of  producing,  or  already  productive  of, 
so  many  articles  of  prime  necessity ;  and 
secondly  as  a  kind  of  out-post  to  Canada, 
by  which  the  enemy,  if  it  were  neglected 
by  the  British  Government,  might  easily 
find  a  passage  almost  to  the  very  walls  of 
Quebec. 

In  the  harbour  of  St.  John  already  mentioned, 
the  annual  fishery,  though  so  much  discou- 
raged by  the  causes  that  have  been  assigned, 
produces  25,000  barrels  of  herrings,  6000  ditto 
of  salmon,  3000  ditto  of  shad,  together  with  great 
quantities  of  other  fish  ;  and  the  number  of 
vessels  registered  in  the  port  of  St.  John,  for  the 
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Chap.  9.  three  years  ending  December  1802,  amounted 
to  14,344  tons. 

From  the  harbour  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
same  province,  a  harbour  of  which,  hitherto, 
we  have  scarcely  heard,  the  exports  are  very 
considerable.  Even  in  the  course  of  one  year 
they  amounted  to  7,700,000  feet  of  boards, 
16,200  tons  of  gypsum,  9000  quintals  of  dried 
fish,  12  cargoes  of  masts  700  hhds.  of  lime,  8cc. 
and  this  quantity,  there  is  reason  to  conclude, 
would  have  been  abundantly  increased,  if  the 
demand  had  borne  any  proportion  to  the  means 
of  supply.* 

Nova  fcotia.  Nova  Scotia  is  also  fully  adequate  to  furnish 
her  quota  of  supply.  The  fisheries  of  that 
province,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements 
which  they,  likewise,  have  experienced,  from 
the  occupation  of  the  West  Indian  market  by 
America,  continue  to  afford  great  quanties  of 
fish  ;  and,  from  one  port  alone  of  the  Province, 
107  vessels,  containing  9,903  tons,  cleared  out, 


*  This  account  of  the  capability  of  New  Brunswick 
is  confirmed  by  an  interesting  memorial  from  the  mer- 
chants and  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick,  not  long 
since  laid  before  the  British  Government.  See  No.  V. 
Appendix, 
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in  the  year  ending  the  10th  of  October  1805,  Chai 
with  the  following  amongst  other  articles : 


Dry  fish,      53,736  quintals. 
Pickled  ditto,  1 9, 1 49  barrel s. 
Ditto,  ditto,      826  half  ditto 


Fish  oil,       -      202  tons. 
Smoked  herrings,  277  barrels. 

boxes  & 


Ditto,  ditto,     M73  {kegs  ,, 

The  exports  from  the  ports  of  Quebec  have  Canada, 
been  far  greater,  and  175  vessels  cleared  out  of 
that  port  in  the  year  1 804,  laden  with  various 
articles,  of  which  the  following  table  may  afford 
some  estimate. 


Extracts  from  the  Account  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of 
Quebec,  in  the  Year  1804. 


Wheat, 
Flour, 
Biscuit, 
Pease, 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Indian  Corn, 
Flax  Seed, 
Salt, 


200,043 
14,319 

286 
2,981 


4,353 
i,342 
6,188 
8,808 

J"593 
\9o8 
Rounds  of  ditto,  81 
Tongues      -  19 


Beef, 


Smoked  ditto, 
Hams,  , 

Pork, 

Butter, 

Tallow, 
Horses, 


bushels. 

barrels. 

quintals. 

bushels. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

minots. 

tierces. 

barrels. 

kegs. 


7i 
116 


\i,926 
I  842 


tierces, 
barrels, 
kegs  & 
firkins, 
ditto. 


<597  tierces. 
(  246  barrels. 

272  ditto. 
2,825  quintals. 
4i»436  gallons. 
4,176  logs. 
865  ditto. 


Salmon, 

Herrings, 
Dry  cod  fish, 
Oil, 

Oak  timber 
Pine  ditto, 

Staunchingstuff, 6,155  feet< 
Maple  and  oak  "1 

planks,         J  95t 
Pine  planks  7  '  _ 

and  boards,  j?6'1 80 
Staves and  ? 

headings,  J1*101^ 

Stave  cuttings,  836 
Handspikes,  12,173 
Oars,  -  836 
Masts,  -  115 
Pine  spars  -  60 
W.  I.  hoops  109, 8oq 
Shingles     -  4,000 


*  In  the  year  1804,  a  petition,  with  a  memorial  an- 
nexed, was  presented  to  the  British  government,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  merchants  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  petition  and  me- 
morial, which  contains  much  useful  information,  arc 
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Chap.  9.  The  colonies  which,  amid  so  many  dls- 
Dxports  of    couragements,  have  made  these  exertions,  and 

North  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  carried  On  this  commerce,  have  been  accused 

the  West 

indies.  by  tjie  West  Indian  planters  of  "  a  blind  and 
indecent  avarice,"  because  they  have  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  Navigation  Laws  which 
they  had  a  right  to  claim.  But  the  aid  which 
the  West  India  market  has  often  derived  from 
them  does  not  authorise  the  accusation.  To 
that  market  their  exports  have,  indeed,  in- 
creased or.  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  privileges  conferred  by  the  licenses  of  West 
India  governors.  But  even  at  the  period  when 
such  licenses  were  most  freely  granted,  that  is, 
in  the  four  years  ending  in  1 801,  they  exported 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  together  with  other 
articles  to  a  considerable  amount,  586,316 
quintals  of  dry  fish  and  75,696  of  wet  fish; 
and  in  the  four  years  ending  in  1792,  during 
which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were 
excluded  from  those  colonies,  they  furnished, 
together  with  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  the 


inserted  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  their  answer  to 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Colonial  Agent  forBar- 
fcadoes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  subjoirr  Mr.  Jordan's 
remarks,  because  they  are  sufficiently  referred  to  in  the 
answer.    See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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whole  of  the  fish  required  for  the  West  India  Chap.  9. 
supply. 

From  this  brief  detail,  then,  it  appears  that  The  colonics, 

under  a  proper 

nothing  is  wanting:,  to  render  the  British  co-  system,  ade- 

0  0  quatctothe 

lonies  in  North  America  fully  competent  to  West, Indian 

*  1  supply. 

the  supply  of  the  West  India  market,  in  all 
the  leading  articles  of  demand,  but  a  firm  and 
decisive  maintenance  of  a  system  which  would 
afford  security  and  regularity  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  W est  Indies.  A  light,  waver- 
ing, and  capricious  policy,  which  is  one  day  to 
enforce  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  another  day 
to  suspend  them,  can  have  no  effect  but  to 
render  the  trade  uncertain  and  unsteady,  and 
to  oblige  our  colonists  to  retire  from  markets, 
which  it  is  so  much  their  interest,  and  in  their 
power,  to  supply.  To  destroy  the  regularity 
of  demand,  by  feeble  and  fickle  measures,  is  to 
embarrass  the  views,  and  to  contract  the  ope- 
ration of  commerce  ;  and  what  commercial 
speculator  can  venture  to  accumulate  supplies 
for  distant  markets,  if  those  markets  are  to  be 
liable,  every  hour,  to  fluctuation,,  as  ministers 
or  governors,  or,  perhaps,  sometimes,  as  the 
agents  of  either  may  be  inclined,  to  extend 
them  to  American  interference  ? 

The  effect  of  a  decisive  maintenance  of  the  J^-ff 1  of a 

system* 
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Chap.  9.  Navigation  Laws  of  England  has  been  tried; 
V^V-^/  and,  as  long  as  the  exclusive  market  of  the 
West  India  islands  was  enjoyed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  dependencies,  an  adequate  number 
of  regular  vessels  was  constantly  maintained 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  supplies  were 
furnished,  with  all  the  periodical  regularity 
which  the  market  required,  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, upon  cheaper  terms  than  were  experi- 
enced when  the  market  was  opened  to  the 
precarious  intercourse  of  American  adventu- 
rers. There  was  neither  a  glutted  market,  nor 
dearth,  and,  as  the  prices  were  steady,  the  arti- 

The  effect  of  a  cles  demanded  were  in  abundance.*  Whereas, 

wavering  and 

jciaxedsystem.  during  the  period  when  the  Americans  had 
full  admission  to  the  West  Indian  ports,  the 


#  From  the  year  17  82  to  the  year  1792  inclusive,  the 
price  of  dry  cod  fish  from  Nova  Scotia  was  so  low  as 
never  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  quintal,  and  it  some- 
times fell  short  of  half  that  sum.  In  the  year  1793 
there  was  one  instance  of  fish  selling  for  six  dollars  per 
quintal,  but  the  common  price,  even  in  that  first  year 
of  the  war,  was  not  more  than  three  and  an  half  dollars 
per  quintal.  The  cheapness  of  the  commodities  proved 
the  abundance,  and  there  could  have  been  no  necessity 
whatever  for  allowing  the  colonists  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  import  fish  in  American  vessels. 
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vessels  of  America  were  neither  regularly  sta-  Chap  9. 
tioned,  nor  regular  in  their  supply.  The  mo- 
mentary demands,  or  the  momentary  interests 
and  convenience  of  the  American  merchant, 
occupied  in  the  trade,  were  alone  considered. 
Hence,  there  was  no  certainty  in  the  connec- 
tion. The  market,  at  one  period,  was  inju- 
riously redundant;  at  another,  stinted  and 
starved ;  and  the  prices,  therefore,  at  some 
seasons,  rapidly  varied  from  the  ruinous  cheap- 
ness attendant  on  superfluity,  to  the  still  more 
ruinous  dearness  which  is  produced  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  supply,  the  natural  result  of 
glutted  markets.  These  circumstances,  how- 
ever, instead  of  operating  unfavourably  to  the 
American  trader,  became  useful  and  profitable. 
The  English  merchant  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  repelled  from  a  trade  which  had  been 
rendered  so  precarious  in  demand,  and  so  fluc- 
tuating in  price,  and  the  consequent  decline  in 
British  tonnage,  employed  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  was  so  sudden  and 
enormous,  as  to  alarm  every  man  who  wished 
well  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country.* 

It  has  been  asserted  in  some  recent  memo-  Great  Britain 
rials  from  Jamaica,  and  in  other  papers,  that  competent  to 

**.  it  '  -iir        r-.*,  ,  the  carriage  of 

it  was  <{  impracticable  for  England,  at  least  the  west  India 

supply. 
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Chap.  9.  during  war,"*  to  carry  the  supplies  to  the  West 
India  market.  But  the  reason  has  not  been 
assigned.  That  in  the  period  of  peace  she 
possesses  seamen  and  vessels  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  her  commerce,  will  scarcely  be 
denied  ;  or  if  she  did  not,  the  very  demand 
which  the  supply  trade  would  produce,  would 
speedily  increase  the  number  of  both.  Nor 
are  we  authorized  to  suppose  that,  even  in  the 
interval  of  war,  she  would  be  less  competent  to 
supply,  in  her  own  vessels,  the  West  Indian 
markets.  From  the  year  1795,  and,  especially 
in  the  years  1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  her  mercantile  shipping 
was  actually  unemployed ;  and,  if,  during  a 
war  of  such  extent  and  difficulty  as  the  last, 
her  vessels  were  thus  numerous,  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  admit  that  they  will  be  less 
adequate  on  future  occasions  ?  Convoy,  we  are 

The  necessity  1  * 

o%°cSSU°  informed,  will  be  required.    But  so  will  it  bq 


*  It  is,  therefore,  admitted  that  the  carriage  in 
English  vessels  is  practicable  during  peace  ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  American  and  West 
India  claimants  have  laboured  with  as  much  zeal  to  ac- 
quire the  monopoly  of  the  supply  trade  during  peace  as 
during  war. 
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required  for  every  other  branch  of  British  trade ;  Chap.  9. 
and,  if  we  protect  the  fleets  of  the  Baltic  and 
of  the  East  Indies,  there  can  be  no  reason  as- 
signed why  we  should  not  protect  those  also, 
to  the  British  West  Indies.  The  convoy  in 
protecting  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  would 
protect  the  best  nursery  for  the  navy ;  and  the 
navy,  therefore,  in  furnishing  the  convoy, 
would  but  make  seasonable  provision  for  its 
own  maintenance  and  superiority. 

The  proper  times  for  these  fleets  to  £0  out  Reguhtionof 

A      *  o  convoys  and 

with  convoy,  would  be  August  and  February,  [*^™™ef 
the  first  fleet  to  take  out  supplies  for  the  crops, 
and  return  loaded  with  the  first  convoy  home, 
and  the  second  to  take  out  the  spring  supplies 
and  return  with  convoy  in  July.*  The  insu- 


*  It  is  recommended  on  the  authority  of  men  the 
most  disinterested  and  the  best  informed  respecting  the 
trade  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  North  America, 
that  notice  should  be  given  in  the  most  solemn  and  pub- 
lic manner  possible,  by  the  government  of  this  country, 
that  on  the  31st  of  December  next  (which  is  allowing 
time  for  all  parties  to  prepare  for  the  change)  the  pro- 
hibitory act  would  be  strictly  put  in  force,  and  that  no 
neutral  ship  whatever  would  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  port  of  the  British  West  Indies  with  cargoes  of 
American  produce,  &c.  That  two  regular  convoys 
should  be  appointed  at  Portsmouth  for  the  trade  to 
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Chap.  9.  ranee  is  seven  guineas  per  cent.,  warranted 
with  convoy  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  insurance  on 
goods  from  New  York  to  Jamaica,  with  convoy, 
would  not  exceed  three  and  a  half,  or,  at  most, 
four  per  cent.;  and,  as  insurance  on  American 
vessels,  on  the  same  voyage,  would  be  one  and 
a  half,  or  two  per  cent,  the  real  extra  insurance 
between  British  ships  with  convoy,  and  Ame- 
rican ships,  would  not  exceed  two  per  cent, 
a  planter,  therefore,  may,  if  he  pleases,  have 
his  American  supplies  in  British  vessels,  deli- 
vered to  him  at  his  own  door,  at  prime  cost, 
adding  only  the  current  freight,  and  two  per 
cent  extra  insurance. 


North  America,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  That 
in  addition  to  the  above,  convoys  should  be  appointed  at 
proper  times,  to  convoy  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Islands,  or  British  Colonies,  that  would  be  established  in 
the  trade  to  run  constantly  between  the  continent  and 
the  islands,  each  of  them  making  at  least  three  or  four 
voyages  in  the  year,  which  would  keep  the  markets  at  all 
times  regularly  and  plentifully  supplied  with  all  sorts 
of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  American  produce : 
Two  sloops  of  war,  or  even  cutters,  on  the  Jamaica  sta- 
tion, would  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  that  part 
of  the  trade,  and,  perhaps,  two  more  for  the  Leeward 
islands,  and  that  trifling  force  certainly  could  not  be 
better  employed. 
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It   may  be  thought,   possibly,   that  the  Chap^£* 
torice  of  provisions  will  be  enhanced  by  the  convoys  no 

*  material  «n- 

expense  of  insurance.   But  the  provision  itself  haneement  of 

*  1  the  price*  ot 

would  be  regularly  supplied;  and,  after  all,  if  *upp17« 
plenty  be  afforded,  it  is  enough  ;  cheapness  or 
dearness  are  secondary  considerations,  because 
the  loss  and  the  gain  would  speedily  find  their 
level  on  both  sides,  since  the  colonist  who 
purchased  at  a  high  rate  of  the  British  mer- 
chant, would  levy  on  the  British  consumer 
ample  compensation  for  this  advance  of  price  ; 
and,  whether  this  reasoning  be  conclusive,  or 
otherwise,  it  cannot  with  any  justice  be  in- 
ferred, that  an  intercourse,  of  moment  to  the 
whole  empire,  should  be  renounced,  because  it 
may  occasionally  diminish  a  little  the  temporary 
profits  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  planters  themselves  are  very  apt  to  Mr.Edward**s 

*  .  opinion, 

adopt  this  mode  of  argument,  when  they  speak 
of  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  their 
islands,  to  be  paid  by  the  British  consumer." 
"  If,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  our  sugars  cost  the 
people  of  England  more,  (than  they  would  be 
charged  for  the  sugars  of  the  foreign  islands,) 
it  might  seem  sufficient  to  oppose  to  the  ob- 
jection the  national  benefit  arising  from  the 
whole  system."  When  they  object,  therefore, 
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Offer  of  the 
British  ship 
Owners. 


Chap.  9.  to  any  occasional  rise  in  the  price  of  the  sup- 
plies, carried  in  British  vessels,  shall  we  not 
also  be  permitted  i  4  to  oppose  to  the  objection, 
the  national  benefit  resulting  from  the  whole 
system." 

But,  let  me  add,  the  competency  of  England 
to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  all  the  articles  of 
West  Indian  demand,  is  no  longer  a  question, 
but  a  fact.  In  consequence  of  the  unqualified 
statements,  on  this  subject,  reiterated  in  vari- 
ous petitions  from  the  islands,  and  their  agents, 
an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  the  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  of  Britain,  who  are 
most  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  they  have  not 
only  found  that  England  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  supply  the  British  West  India  islands, 
in  her  own  vessels,  but  they  have  actually  pro- 
posed to  undertake  the  carriage  of  the  supply, 
at  the  same  rate  required  by  America,  with  the 
addition  only  of  two  and  a  half  percent,  extra 
insurance  in  time  of  war. 
The  employ-      It  has  been  asserted  that  the  employment  of 

merit  of  British  _#  fc  y  -  I    •      *v  # 

vessels  not  in-  British  vessels  in  this  trade  would  endanger  the 

jurioustoWest 

Indian  export  American  market  for  rum,  and  the  West  India 

or  supply. 

market  for  lumber.  But  the  suggestion  is  ill 
founded.  The  American  merchants  cannot 
afford  to  shut  up  the  produce  of  their  country, 
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in  their  warehouses,  one  unnecessary  moment ;  Chap.  9* 
and,  as  they  almost  entirely  depend  on  the 
British  West  Indies,  for  the  disposal  of  their 
lumber,  and  provisions,  and,  as  those  articles 
are  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  must  make 
their  shipments  of  both  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  submit  to  an  inevitable  and  ruinous 
loss.  Nor  will  the  sale  of  the  rum  be  dimi- 
nished. The  people  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  do  without  that  article,  and  cannot 
any  where  obtain  it,meither  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  so  cheap  and  good,  as  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  The  quantity  which  they  distil 
at  home,  it  has  been  seen,  is  in  no  respect,  ade- 
quate to  the  demand  ;  and,  as  it  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  it  is  principally  exported  to  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  N,ew  Brunswick,  and 
the  coast  of  Africa.  They  must,  therefore, 
receive  rum,  as  heretofore,  from  our  West 
India  colonies  ;  and  we  know  from  experience, 
not  only  that^  the  Jamaica  market  was  never, 
before  or  since,  more  regularly,  cheaply,  and 
effectually  supplied  with  American  produce  of 
every  kind,  but  that,  the  export  of  rum  to 
America  was  never  greater,  than  when  the  in- 
tercourse was  maintained  by  British  traders 
between  America  and  the  West  Indies,  that  is, 
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Chap.  9.  fromtlie  period  of  American  independance,  to 
V^v^^/  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1 7  93. 
American  pro-    I  have  said  that  the  prudence  and  common 

Aice  will  not  «   -  t       r  .  . 

be  refused  to  sense  oi  the  people  oi  America  will  not  permit 

British  car- 
rier*, them  to  refuse  their  lumber  and  provisions  to 

the  owners  of  British  vessels ;  and  I  have  an 
evidence  of  that  prudence  before  me.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  (late  in  the  year  I804)  that  the 
Navigation  Laws  of  England  were  likely  once 
more  to  be  enforced  in  the  West  Indies,  va- 
rious applications  and  offers  were  made  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  8cc.  to 
those  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  refer,  for  deci- 
sive information  on  the  subject,  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  two  letters  from  the  most 
respectable  houses,  the  one  in  New  York  and 
the  other  in  London. 


"  New  York,  2d  Jan.  1805. 

"  Gentlemen, 

letter. from  "  Arrangements,  which  appear  to  be  making 
?ondon°.rkandby  your  government  in  relation  to  the  West 
India  trade,  induce  us  to  believe  that,  our  ad- 
vices may  be  again  acceptable  and  serviceable. 
By  late  information  from  the  West  Indies  we 
observe  that,  their  ports  are  about  to  be  shut 
against  our  vessels,  (excepting  under  particular 
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restrictions  as  to  the  cargo)  which  will  effec-  Chap.  9. 
tually  discourage  our  mercantile  speculations 
in  that  trade,  and,  as  is  designed,  transfer  the 
carrying  trade  to  your  own  ships.  The  supply, 
however,  must  come  from  the  same  sources,  but 
through  a  different  channel.  Instead  of  fur- 
nishing  the  demands  on  our  own  account  and 
risk,  we  shall  more  generally  purchase  and 
ship  on  commission  for  English  merchants,  and 
always  find  employ  for  English  vessels.  Should 
your  interest  be  concerned  in  this  trade,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  order  we  may  receive  from  you. 

i4We  are  respectfully, 

"Your  humble  servants." 

"  London,  Feb.  15,  1805, 

«4  Gentlemen 

We  observe  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
the  regulations  of  our  government,  respecting 
the  intercourse  hereafter  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween your  States  and  our  West  India  colonies, 
are  of  that  nature  to  restore  to  British  shipping 
the  carrying  trade  of  that  commerce,  which, 
we  trust,  will  never  again  be  interrupted  ;  and 
O 
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CHAT.  o.  Jn  that  case,  the  trade  may  be  established  and 
^^v^  ... 

conducted  on  proper  mercantile  principles, 

and  to  the  mutual  interest  of  both  countries, 

each  availing  themselves  of  all  their  local  and 

national  advantages. 

CD 

"  By  the  next  Jamaica  packet  we  will  autho- 
rize our  friends  there  to  apply  to  your  house 
direct,  for  the  supplies  of  lumber  and  provi- 
sions, that  may  be  wanted  for  present  use  ;  and 
if  we  find  that  our  government  is  firm  and  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  the  total  exclusion  of 
American  ships,  we  shall  so  regulate  our  own 
shipping  concerns,  for  the  ensuing  season,  as 
to  send  at  least  two  of  them  out,  via  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  with  lumber,  8cc. 
agreeably  to  the  orders  we  may. receive  from 
our  friends,  for  the  use  of  the  plantations  for 
nextcrop:  and  we  shall  also  put  a  small  cop- 
pered ship  of  about  500  tons  (formerly  built 
on  purpose)  into  the  regular  trade,  to  run  con- 
stantly between  New  York  and  Jamaica,  so  as 
to  make  at  least  four  voyages  ia  the  year, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  now  paid  to 
Americans. 

"  We  freely  communicate  our  present  inten- 
tions to  you,  but  their  execution  must  depend 
on  our  conviction  of  the  permanency  of  the 
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system  to  be  finally  adopted  by  this  Govern-  Chap^9, 
ment,  and  also  on  the  establishment  of  regular 
convoys  for  the  protection  of  that  trade,  .with- 
out which  the  supplies  would  not  only  be 
distressingly  precarious,  but  intolerably  ex- 
pensive. 

"  We  request  to  be  favoured  with  your  sen- 
timents on  the  foregoing  subject,  and  remain, 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  Servants.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  rational    disposition,  Menaces  of 

American 

however,  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  American  agents,  &c. 
merchants,  I  know  it  is  alledged  that  America 
will  endeavour  to  counteract  the  laws  and 
regulations  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  carrying  trade  ;  and  we  are 
urs;ed  to  renounce  the  advantages  of  ourestab- 
lished  systems  by  loud  and  ludicrous  menaces 
of  American  indignation,  and  by  a  fanciful 
enumeration  of  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise  to  British  trade — as  if  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica would  not  suffer  incomparably  more  in 
consequence  of  any  dissension  with  this  country. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Congress  have 
been,  on  this  occasion,  ransacked  fur  arguments 
O  2 
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Chap.  9.  and  details,  and  it  has  been,  consequently,  stated 
that  the  American  states,  possessed,  not  only 
the  inclination,  but  the  power,  to  counteract  all 
our  regulations,  by  measures  very  seldom  re- 
sorted to  by  regular  governments,  but,  as  it  is 
pretended,  of  great  efficacy  and  force  ;  that  is, 
by  non-importation  resolutions,  by  certain  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  by  confining  the  car- 
riage of  its  own  productions  to  its  own  vessels.* 
t?Engiandof     Amid  these  expressions  of  an  hostile  dispo- 
£esu?ct£ns     sition,  we  recollect  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
America^ ,by  commercial  restrictions  of  America,  England 


*  These  opinions  are  founded  on  the  following  pas- 
sages in  the  reports  above  alluded  to  :  "  When  a  nation 
refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage  of  any  of  our  produc- 
tions to  certain  countries  under  their  domination," 
meaning  colonies,  —  "  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every 
description  the  carriage  of  the  same  produce  to  the  same 
countries,'*  Or  "  we  might  continue  to  admit  the  ves- 
sels marked  for  future  exclusion  on  an  advanced  tonnage 
and  for  a  certain  length  of  time  only.  It  is  true  we 
must  experience  some  inconvenience  in  practice  from 
the  establishment  of  discriminating  duties  ;  but  these 
inconveniences  are  nothing  when  weighed  against  the 
loss  of  wealth  and  of  force  which  will  follow  our  perse- 
verance in  the  plan  of  indiscrimination." — Vide  Reports 
to  Congress,  1793. — These  extracts  afford  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  care  of  America  to  maintain  a  carry- 
ing trade,  of  which  she  is  so  anxious  to  deprive  this 
country. 
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can,  at  all  times,  counteract  them  with  decisive  Chap.  9. 
effect.  The  embargoes  and  non-importation 
agreements  of  that  country  would  not  long  in- 
jure us,  for  they  could  not  be  long  maintained  ; 
and,  while  they  lasted,  they  would  confine  the 
whole  trade  of  West  Indian  supply  4k  British 
channels,  and  give  new  vigour  to  various  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  empire.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  merchants  of  America  would,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  deprived  of  their  most  valuable 
trade,  and  the  government  itself  would  be  in- 
volved in  difficulty  and  distress,  by  the  conse- 
quent and  destructive  diminution  of  the  revenue 
on  which  it  depends. 

But  the  great  speculation  of  America  is  for  Danger  to 

America  her- 

money  and  trade,  and  she  will  not  readily  ha-  self  of  such 

restrictions. 

zard,  by  any  angry  experiments,  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Before  she  idly  attempts  to  force 
Great  Britain  to  accede  to  her  views,  by  violent 
and  threatening  resolutions,  she  will  recollect 
that  her  warehouses  are  always  full  of  goods 
destined  principally  for  the  British  West  In- 
dies ;  that  her  lumber  and  provision  can  no 
where  find  an  adequate  market  but  in  those 
islands ;  that  the  consequence  of  retaining 
those  goods  on  hand  must  be  extensive  and 
mischievous;   that  the  merchant  who  has 
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9*  bought  the  corn,  meal,  other  provisions,  and 
the  lumber,  for  the  West  India  markets,  may- 
be ruined  by  prohibitions  which  shall  prevent 
him  from  shipping  them  *  that  the  flour  mills, 
saw  mills,  and  fisheries,  as  they  refer  to  the 
supply  of  the  British  West  Indies,  cannot  be 
suspended  without  the  most  ruinous  effects 
on  their  agriculture  and  commerce ;  that  the 
loss,  or  increase  in  the  price,  of  articles  of  such 
general  consumption  as  rum,  coffee,  molasses 
and  sugar,  which  would  instantly  result  from 
restrictions  by  which  Great  Britain  should  be 
excluded  from  the  American  ports,  would  be 
deeply  and  generally  felt ;  and  that,  in  a  word, 
the  woollens,  linen,  hardware,  and  all  the  other 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  but  at  the  expence  of  sacrifices 
and  derangements  to  which  the  mass  of  th^ 
people  would  not  submit,  to  indulge  the  vain 
and  encroaching  ambition  of  those  statesmen 
or  politicians  who  would  exercise  an  enmity 
and  malignity  to  this  country,  that  must  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  credit  and 
commerce  of  America.    She  will  recollect  all 
this,  and  she  will  see,  that  England  is  not  to 
be  intimidated  or  circumscribed  by  her  prac- 
tices or  power,  and  that  the  amity  of  England 
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i«  not  to  be  renounced  without  heaping  on  Chap.  9. 
herself  the  most  serious  calamities. 
It  appears,  however,  from  various  publications  Measures  re- 

1  1  ported  to  be  in 

in  America,  of  a  recent  date,  and,  particularly,  agitation  in 

A  '  America. 

from  the  paragraphs  and  essays  of  daily  papers, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
the  American  administration,  that  these  topics 
have  excited  much  consideration  in  that  coun- 
try. But  the  question  is  agitated  with  little 
wisdom  or  decency  of  language,  and  French 
attachments  appear  to  have  infused  much  bit- 
terness into  American  politics.  While  the 
reiterated  aggressions  of  France  and  Spain  seem 
to  be  palliated  or  forgotten,  the  whole  indig- 
nation of  the  country  is  endeavoured  to  be  col- 
lected and  turned  against  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
according  to  the  vigorous  politicians  who  thus 
act  and  think,  England  is  to  be  immediately, 
both  commercially  and  politically,  humiliated, 
by  restrictions,  embargoes  and  sequestrations ,  to 
be  decreed  by  the  American  States.* 


*  Many  of  the  writings  and  menaces  here  alluded 
to,  are  violent  and  hostile  ;  but,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose they  are  often  the  work  of  French  emissaries.  The 
agents  of  France  multiplied  every  where,  are  active,  by 
all  possible  misrepresentations,  to  alienate  the  people  of 
America  from  this  country.    Hence,  on  every  occasion 
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Ctf  ap.  9.  Some  of  the  measures,  here  adverted  to,  were 
The  result  of   attempted  by  the  imposition  of  those  discrimi- 

formerAme-  t{ 

rkan  manage-  nating;  duties  which  were  necessarily  followed, 

ment.  0  ' 

as  has  been  remarked,  by  the  countervailing 
duties  of  England.  The  effect  is  known.  The 
aggressors  themselves  principally  suffered; 
and  if  we  consult  the  journals  of  Congress,  we 
shall  find  that  the  men,  who,  from  an  animosity 
to  England,  were  most  violent  in  recommend- 
ing and  supporting  those  measures,  were  the 
first  to  suffer  from  their  operation,  and  the  first 
to  deprecate  their  continuance. 


which  furnishes  the  slightest  pretence  for  asperity  of 
animadversion,  the  name  and  character  of  England  are 
decried  and  defamed  in  American  publications ;  and 
the  public  papers  are  sometimes  crowded  with  details  of 
supposed  injuries  inflicted  on  other  nations  by  the 
domineering  spirit,  as  it  is  called,  of  English  commerce. 
The  simple  and  uninformed  reader  takes  up  the  question 
as  it  is  stated  ;  every  paragraph  finds  some  credulity  to 
work  upon,  and  the  seeds  of  national  enmity  are  thus 
gradually  sown. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that,  any  men 
called  to  the  government  of  a  country,  could  enter- 
tain these  silly  yet  designing  views,  or  adopt  the  vain, 
inconsiderate  and  childish  menaces  which  have  been 
thus  detailed.  But  it  will  be  asked,  why  does  not  the 
Government  of  America  discourage  these  practices  ;  or 
why  does  the  Government  itself  occasionally  throw  out 
imputations  which  are  calculated  to  promote  them  I 
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An  act  of  sequestration  would  be  a  measure  Chap.  9. 
far  more  hazardous  and  injurious  to  America.  Sequestration* 

by  America, 

There  may  be  some,  indeed,  weak  and  wicked  and  effects, 
enough  to  think  it  might  be  wise  and  profit- 
able to  liquidate  at  once  all  the  demands  of 
British  subjects.  But,  without  adverting  to  the 
honesty  and  the  morality  of  the  question,  it 
might  be  asked  by  what  means,  after  such  an 
act,  would  America  ever  be  able  to  restore  her 
credit  with  England,  on  which  she  so  essentially 
depends ;  such  a  proceeding,  it  is  certain,  would 
speedily  be  followed  in  America  by  national 
disgrace,  public  and  individual  calamity,  and 
ultimately,  by  general  indignation  against  the 
abettors  of  the  measure.    It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Great  Britain,  if  so  compelled, 
would  not  employ  her  whole  power  of  reaction 
and  retaliation.    In  such  a  case,  what  would 
become  of  the  American  vessels  in  the  English 
ports,  of  which  there  must  be  at  all  times  a 
considerable  number  ?   What  would  become 
of  those  commercial  facilities  and  profits,  de- 
rived from  British  capital,  credit,  and  demand  ? 
What  would  become  of  all  those  commodities 
which  derive  their  value  principally  from  the 
intercourse  of  America  with   England,  or 
English  colonies?  And  what  would  become 
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Chap.  9.  of  that  essential  part  of  her  property  which 
America  has  always  alJoat,  and  utterly  unpro- 
tected, in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  on  the 
Ocean  ? 

American         But  there  is  a  s;reat  difference  between  hos- 

fiostility  0 

ijjaagiruuy.  tile  language  and  hostile  measures  ;  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that,  if  any  war  would  be  inju- 
rious to  America,  a  war  with  England  would 
be  peculiarly  disastrous.  The  maritime  power 
of  that  country  would  not  be  of  much  avail  in 
such  a  contest.  I  should  imagine,  however,  save 
only  as  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  wrongheadedness,  which  is,  some- 
times, termed  enthusiasm,  and  relative  to  which 
there  can  be  no  calculation,  that, America  will 
scarcely  deem  it  expedient  to  commence  such  a 
war,  merely  because  England  thinks  it  proper 
to  maintain  her  best  and  most  necessary  insti- 
tutions and  laws.  The  Americans  are  a  sensible 
people,  not  easy  to  be  diverted  from  considera- 
tions of  their  own  interests.  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  interior  of  their  country  not  only 
cannot  be  benefited,  but  must  suffer  by  hos- 
tility with  England;  and  that  the  mischief  which 
they  could  do  to  our  commerce,  by  privateers 
manned  by  renegadoes  from  this  country, 
would  afford  no  compensation  for  the  risk  of 
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x  every  vessel  that  went  to  sea,  for  the  utter  Chap.  9. 
derangement  of  their  trade,  and  for  the  conse*  ^V^' 
quent  embarrassment  and  distress  of  their  ma- 
ritime towns,  in  which  is  centred  the  greater 
part  of  their  population,  power  and  wealth. — ■ 
Great  Britain,  then,  will  not  apprehend  those 
embargoes  and  sequestrations  with  which  she 
has  been  menaced. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret,  we  observe  that,  Jamaica 
representations,  the   delusive   inaccuracy  ot 
which  can  be  easily  proved,  are  abetted  and 
repeated   by  a  representative  assembly,  that 
ought  to  have  been  best  informed,  and  most 
careful  in  its  enquiries.   In  a  late  Memorial  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  the  Governor,  it 
is  asserted,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
that  the  West  India  Islands  must  be  per- 
petually in  danger  of  famine,  unless  a  direct 
intercourse  with  the  American  States  shall  be  at 
all  times  permitted  ;  that  not  only  the  remain- 
ing British  colonies  in  North  America,  but  the 
whole  British  empire,  are  unable,  either  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  or  the  regularity  of  the 
supply,  to  furnish, the  articles  required  by  the 
West  India  market ;  that  the  articles  which 
are  furnished  from  those  colonies,  or  from  the; 
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Chap.  g.  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
are  scanty,  uncertain,  and  of  an  exorbitant 
price  ;  that  the  late  prohibition  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  supply  of  salted  provisions  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  "  had  contributed 
extremely  to  the  distress  of  Jamaica,  and  might 
have  been  a  more  powerful  aid  to  the  enemy 
than  additional  armies  and  squadrons ;  and 
that  the  wants  and  deprivations  which  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  such  interdiction, 
have  rudely  torn  asunder  those  habits  of 
respect  and  affection,  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  government  of  the  slave,  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  master:'* 
TFreeom-         This  representation,  if  it  were  in  any  degree 

plaints  of  the 

memorialists   accurate,  misfit,  indeed,  reflect  disgrace  "  on 

nafounded.  '         °     '  f 

the  measures  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters." But,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact, 
that  the  prohibition  which  is  described  as  hav- 
ing endangered  the  political  existence  of  that 
island,  had  no  existence  but  in  name.  It  was 
immediate^  succeeded,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  a  proclamation  of  martial  law  ;  and 
as  orders  were  issued,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
Governor,  to  admit  all  neutrals  with  salted 
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provisions,  8cc.  into  the  ports  of  Jamaica,  it  Chap.  9. 

cannot  be  said  to  have  deprived  that  island  of 

a  single  cargo  of  necessary  supply. 

Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  complain  of  Provisions  «<* 
,         y       •  ...  dear  at  t*ie 

the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions  unci  period  o^a*- 

planus, 

lumber,  of  which  such  an  exaggerated  report 
had  been  made/  in  the  Memorial  of  the  As- 
bly  ;  for  it  appears,  by  an  account  of  sales  in 
Jamaica,  stated  on  oath,  and  by  another  au- 
thentic account  of  sales  in  Barbadoes,  that  the 
price  of  fish  and  other  articles  had  not  ad- 
vanced, and,  consequently,  that  the  market  had 
not  been  ill  supplied. 

And  it  further  appears  that,  the  representa-  Complaint* 

CtS-(X4f  contradicted 

tion  of  the  Assembly  1*0$$,  in  the  opinion  of  bythedecia.*. 

/\  A  tions  ot  ht'.y 

many  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Jamaica,  ]^^abte 
concerned  in  the  question,  wholly  unfounded, 
and  of  a  most  injurious  tendency  ;  for  it  has 
been  directly  asserted,  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  Governor,  and  signed  by  fifty  opulent  and 
respectable  houses  in  Kingston,- — u  that  there 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  laying  the  ports 
again  open  to  the  free  importation  from  the 
United  States  in  their  own  bottoms  ;  that  such  a 
measure  would  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  British  American  interests,  and  to  the  Irish 
provision  merchants  and  graziers,  in  general, 
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Chap.  9.  wn0  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  all  the 
British  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
the  most  abundant  supplies  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  life,  and  at  moderate  prices  ;  that 
the  market  was  already'  so  overstocked  with  all 
sorts  of  provision  that  sales  cannot  be  effected 
on  them  at  cost  and  charges ;  and  that  many 
Irish  houses  have  recently  become  bankrupts, 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them 
in  their  shipments,  of  those  articles  to  the  West. 
Indies.'1* 

And  finally  it  appears,  with  yet  stronger 
evidence,  by  another  memorial,  also  signed  by 
fifty  respectable  houses  at  Kingston,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  immediately  after  the 
date  of  the  Representation  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, that  the  representation  was  unfounded 
in  its  facts  and  inferences,  and  that,  at  the 
very  period  at  which  it  was  drawn  up,  the 
market  of  Jamaica  was  moderate  in  price, 
and  well  supplied.  —  By  this  memorial,  the 
leading  principle  advanced  in  the  first,  u  that 
the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies  in 
America  were  amply  competent  to  furnish 
the  British  West  Indies  at  moderate  prices, 


*  See  Appendix  No.  VII. 
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-with  adequate  supplies  of  all  articles,  espe-  Chap.  9. 
cially,  of  salted  provisions,  and  dry  and  pickled 
fish,  if  proper  assurances  were  held  out  to  them 
that  they  should  have  no  neutral  vessels  to  con* 
tend  with,"  is  confirmed.  It  is  further,  and  confi- 
dently, stated,  "  that  our  colonists"  (in  North 
America,)  "  want  only  an  equitable  trial  to  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  for  a  reasonable  given  time,  to 
prove  their  capability  of  performing  what  is  as- 
serted in  their  behalf,"  and  the  memorialists  di- 
rectly add,  "  that  we  will  no  longer  advocate  the 
cause"  (of  the  said  colonists)  "  if,  such  an  equita  • 
ble  trial  having  been  given,  they  prove  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  articles  required." 
That  this  experiment  should  be  made,  from  the 
justicedue  to  theNorth  American  colonists,  from 
a  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  from  the  injurious  consequences,  to  the 
Islands,  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America  carried  on  in  American  vessels,  "  for 
whose  cargoes  the  greater  portion  of  their  pro- 
ceeds is  carried  away  in  specie"  is,  also,  main- 
tained in  the  memorial  with  a  plainness  and 
force,  that  imply  no  fear  of  refutation.  And 
the  memorialists  finally  proceed,  in  a  strain  of 
interrogatory  and  reply,  which  forbids  evasion, 
and  artifice: — "Have  the  fisheries  on  the  shores 
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^^^9"  of  British  America  failed  ?  We  answer,  No. 

— Have  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  supplies  from  the  mother  country,  sent 
any  orders  to  Nova  Scotia,  8cc.  where  they 
could  and  would  have  been  supplied,  with 
avidity,  at  a  reasonable  price  ?  To  this,  also,  we 
may  presume  to  answer  in  the  negative. — Has 
any  real  scarcity  existed  ?  So  far,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  relates  to  salted  provisions,  at  the  time 
the  representations  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  made,  long  prior  thereto,  and  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  Kingston  market  was  seldom, 
or  perhaps,  never,  so  plentifully  supplied,  and 
the  prices  have  been  so  extremely  low,  and  the 
sales  so  unusually  dull,  that  the  holders  and 
shippers  have  suffered,  in  consequence,  very 
•considerable  loss."  * 
American  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  evident 


American  ves-  that,  the  Governors  of  our  islands  should  listen 

•els  injurious  ,  .  .  . 

to  the  British  with  crreat  caution  to  requisitions  and  memo- 

West  Indies.  &  . 

rials,  which  demand  the  violation  of  established 
and  necessary  laws.  But,  it  should  be  further 
observed  that,  such  requisitions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
West  India  Islands  themselves.    It  would  be 


♦  See  Appendix  No.  VIII.  and  IX. 
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easy  to  prove  that  the  unlimited  intercourse  Chap.  9. 
with  America  which  is  required,  would  even 
diminish  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the 
islands.  When  such  an  intercourse  was  most 
amply  enjoyed,  that  is,  before  American  in- 
dependence, the  British  West  India  planters 
persuaded  themselves,  or  affected  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  produce  of  the  islands  was 
taken  in  payment  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
lumber  and  other  articles  imported  from  North 
America.  The  public  account  of  exports  and 
imports,  however,  might  have  informed  them 
better.    For,  according  to  those  accounts,  the  Balanced 

favour  of  Ame* 

produce  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  ricainthe 

r  West  India 

imported  into  the  islands,  amounted  as  valued  intercours«- 
at  the  port  of  importation  to  £720,000  annu- 
ally, including  freight ;  and  the  produce  of 
the  islands  imported  into  North  America  va- 
lued also  at  the  port  of  importation  amounted 
to  £420,000  annually,  including  freight,  mak- 
ing a  yearly  balance  in  actual  specie  or  sterling 
bills  of  exchange,  in  favour  of  America,  of 
£300,000. 

This  trade  certainly  was  not  beneficial  to  Drain  of  specie 

fiom  the  West 

the  West  India  colonies,  but  was  perfectly  ob-  India  colonies, 
vious  in  its  cause.    The  prices  of  the  produce 

P 


1 
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Chap.  9*  0f  the  British  Islands  were  high.*  Hence  the 
American  merchant  naturally  preferred  pay- 
ment in  specie  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  and 
proved  that  the  traders  to  Jamaica,  from  the 
different  provinces  of  America,  were  paid  for 
their  lumber  and  provisions  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Mode  of  pay.     Of  the  southern  provinces  about  one  half 

xnent  by  the 

West  indies,   or  rather  more,  in  produce — the  balance  in 

for  provision  * 

and  lumber  to  dollars. 

America. 

Of  the  middle  provinces,  about  one  fourth,— r 
balance  dollars  and  sterling  bills  of  exchange. 

Of  the  northern  or  New  England  provinces, 
not  above  one  tenth, — balance  in  dollars. + 

This  was  the  general  system  ;  and  so  gain- 
ful was  it  to  the  Americans,  that  they  endea- 
voured to  establish  it  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
islands,  by  diminishing  or  advancing  the  prices 


*  I  have  already  observed  on  the  superior  fertility 
and  the  lower  prices  of  the  foreign  islands.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards denies  the  fact  as  to  the  price.  But  it  has  been 
fully  admitted  by  almost  every  other  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy  of  European 
Powers,  Vol.  I.  p.  521  ;  and  it  was  so  notorious  that  it 
became  an  object  of  particular  inquiry  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  1789  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

t  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  already 
referred  to. 
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t>f  their  lumber,  8cc.  in  proportion  as  the  pay- 
ment  was  to  be  made  in  produce  or  cash. 

With  the  specie  thus  acquired,  they  hastened 
to  the  foreign  markets,  and  there  purchased  wTth 
sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  upon  much  cheaper  Amerlca' 
terms,  than  those  on  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  British  islands.    Meantime,  the 
British  islands  experienced   a   double  loss. 
Their  exchange  of  produce  for  produce  was 
less,  than  if  the  trade  had  been  confined  to 
British  vessels ;  and,  in  the  original  phraseology 
of  one  of  my  answerers,  "  American  vessels 
drew  out  from  amidst  the  population  of  the 
country" — the  West  India  islands — "  those 
last  portions  of  gold  and  silver  money  which 
are  only,  in  the  extremest  case,  separated  and 
carried  off."* 

*  The  whole  of  the  passage  will,  perhaps,  amuse 
some  readers. 

"  American  vessels  drew  out  from  amidst  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  those  last  portions  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  which  retained  amidst  the  ranks  of 
society  by  all  the  principles  and  energies  of  political 
existence  and  combination,  yield  only  to  the  most 
powerful  actions,  and  like  the  last  portions  of  moisture 
•which  give  form  and  solidity  to  natural  bodies,  are  only 
in  the  extremest  case  separated  and  carried  off."  Claims 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  Jordan,  p.  74,  75, 
The  author  of  this  curious  passage  adverts  to  a  later 
period,  but  the  argument  is  the  same. 

p  2 
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Chap.  9.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  so  many  coun- 
„vyvy  tries  to  yield  all  the  articles  of  necessity  and 

Review  of  the  ' 

thfsubjeaof  convenience ;  with  Britain,  superior  in  manu- 
supply-  factures  and  marine ;  with  Ireland  rich  in 
the  various  produce  of  her  soil ;  with  North 
American  colonies  so  excellent  in  situation ; 
and,  if  not  unjustly  and  unwisely  checked,  so 
overflowing  or  likely  to  overflow  in  means ;  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  trade  of  the  British 
West  Indies  should  be  in  any  respect  sacri- 
ficed to  American  adventure ;  and  no  argu- 
ment can  exist  to  justify  the  demands  and 
complaints,  on  the  subject  of  supply,  which 
have  been  so  often  and  so  loudly  reiterated  by 
some  of  the  W est  India  colonists.  I  see,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  very 
different  policy.*    Expediency,  necessity,  and 


*  A  singular  negotiation  between  the  French  and  the 
Americans,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  viz.  the  Ameri- 
cans, anticipating  the  restoration  of  the  islands  of  Str 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  have 
actually  commenced  a  treaty  for  a  purchase  of  them. 
In  a  treaty  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  between 
the  French  and  the  Americans,  there  is  an  article 
wherein  they  mutually  guarantee  any  future  possessions 
they  may  acquire  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  this 
was  done  at  a  moment  when  neither  party  possessed  an 
inch  of  land  on  those  shores ! 
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justice,  as  the  terms  have  been  wildly  and  pre-  Chap. 
sumptuously  used,  by  the  American  opponents 
of  our  Navigation  Laws,  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  darken  and  embarrass  the  question. 
Without  adverting  to  England,  or  Ireland, 
every  just  and  reasonable  man  will  admit  that 
our  remaining  colonists  in  North  America — * 
those  colonists  whose  persevering  firmness  sus-. 
tained  the  trials  of  public  convulsion ;  whose 
distinguished  loyalty,  amid  the  various  temp- 
tations of  pride  or  gain  which  influenced  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  countrymen,  conti- 
nued faithful  to  the  British  empire  to  the  last ; 
and  who  preferred,  to  a  renunciation  of  prin-*, 
ciple,  exile  to  regions  which,  though  then  little 
better  than  dreary  and  uncultivated  wastes,* 
were  given  to  them  as  compensation,  but  which 
will  be  rather  a  curse,  if  the  rights  and  advan- 
ages  of  British  colonies  be  not  maintained  ; — 
it  will  be  admitted,  I  say,  that  colonists  estab- 
lished under  our  own  protection,  abiding  by 
ur  own  laws,  and  demanding;  encouragement 
in  perfect  consistency  with  our  own  interests, 
hould  not  be  deprived,  in  favour  of  a  foreign 
nation,  of  a  market  to  which,  as  parts  of  the 


*  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c. 
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AP-9«  empire,  they  have  an  indisputable  claim.  They 
demand  the  protection  and  favour  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  recompense  due  to  attachment,  as 
a  right  founded  in  the  relation  of  the  colony 
to  its  metropole,  and  in  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  the  connection.  To  withhold  such  a 
right,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  suspend  their  pro- 
gress and  to  incapacitate  them  from  repaying 
protection  by  benefit,  either  political  or  com- 
mercial. It  is  to  counteract  the  view  with 
which  they  were  founded,  to  render  them  use- 
less to  all  the  great  purposes  of  general  welfare. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  say,  that, 
if  they  are  to  be  thus  governed  by  a  wayward^ 
changeful,  and  inconsistent  policy,  it  would  be 
better  both  for  them  and  the  empire,  that  they 
should  be  at  once  relinquished.  The  connec- 
tion dissolved,  they  would  no  longer  remain 
the  objects  of  expensive  government  and  pro- 
tection. But  while  they  continue  portions  of  the 
empire,  they  should  be  treated  as  portions;  they 
Come  forward,  like  England  herself,  to  claim 
the  equal  and  just  protection  of  a  British  legis- 
lature ;  and  all  the  naval,  and  all  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Great  Britain  demand  that  they, 
and  all  the  other  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  empire,  should  be  bound  together,  as  fas 
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as  possible,  under  one  great  system  of  reclpro-  Chap.  9. 
cal  dependence  and  benefitj  and  be  regulated  in 
their  trade,  not  by  the  petty  regulations  of  in- 
dividual profit,  but  by  the  wise  and  equitable 
rule  of  universal  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  Licenses  and  Discretionary  Powers. 

Chap.  io.  I  must  now  protest,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  in 
ThT«ieiuof  tne  strongest  manner,  against  a  most  unbecom- 
e  practice.    .-^  mo(je  which  has  prevailed,  and  lately  been 

extended,  that  of  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
empire  by  licenses  from  the  Privy  Council, 
by  licenses  under  the  King's  sign  manual,  by 
orders  or  instructions  from  the  treasury,  and  by 
licenses  from  the  governors  of  our  colonies.*  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  following  statement  may  afford 
some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  these  indulgences. 

The  number  of  American  and  other  foreign  vessels, 
-which  have  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  under 
orders  in  council,  or  licenses  under  the  King's  sign  ma- 
nual, from  5th  January  1800,  to  5th  January  i8o5.t 

Years,  1800  1801  1802  1803  1804 
Ships,        562         637         256        202  405 

The  number  of  American,  and  other  foreign  vessels, 
which  have  entered  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies, 


*  The  licenses  granted  by  the  privy  council,  were  to 
be  procured  at  the  expense  of  about  14/.  and  included, 
or  might  have  included  several  vessels.  They  have  been 
generally  considered  as  mere  matters  of  form. 

t  The  extracts  of  orders,  licenses,  &c.  moved  for  by 
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tinder  authority  of  governors  proclamations,  from  the  Chap.  io. 
5th  of  January  1800,  to  the  5th  January  1805  ;  with  N^"V^' 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  therein : 

Years,    1800       1 80 1        1802       1 803  1804 
Ships,     1 164       1252       1548       1621  1557 
Tons,  119,755   132,890   173,488   173,450  170,285 
Men,       8,286     8,525      11,095     10,004  10,678 

It  appears,  also,  that  thirteen  American  and 
other  foreign  vessels  have  been  permitted  to 
clear  outwards  from  Great  Britain,  with  stores, 
Sec.  for  Gibraltar,  Malta,  kc.  under  orders  in 
council  or  licenses,  from  the  5th  January  1800, 
to  5th  July  1  804.  And  to  these  may  be  added 
1007  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the 
ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  wTith  coals, 
in  a  period  of  four  years  and  a  half,  viz.  from 
the  5th  January  1800,  to  the  28th  June  IS04.* 

These  licenses  or  orders,  on  all  which  Cer-  Facility  with 

.111  it     which  licenses, 

tain  fees  are  to  be  paid,  have  been  generally  &c.  are  to  be 

r  5  7  obtained. 


me  in  June  1804,  and  very  lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  do  not  correspond  with  the  words  of 
the  motion,  and  consequently  do  not  give  the  informa- 
tion required.  The  vague  intimation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  return  seems  intended  to  palliate  a  most  mischievous 
practice. 

#  In  the  Appendix,  No.  X.  may  be  seen  the  countries 
to  which  these  foreign  vessels  respectively  belonged,  and 
to  which  they  were  respectively  bound. 


as  tney  re 
to  trade 
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Chap.  io.  procured  on  partial  evidence,  for  individual 
advantage.  The  merchant  who  applies  for  the 
order,  or  the  license,  merely  to  serve  his  own 
purposes,  can  easily  strengthen  the  application 
by  some  pretence  of  public  utility  ;  and  peti- 
tions of  that  nature  have  been  so  frequently 

The  privileges  granted,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  un- 

thus  conferred    -  r  t    *  «•  tm  •  • 

htc  dergo  any  careiul  investigation.  1  he  privi- 
leges thus  conferred  are  various.  The  orders 
granted  at  home,  occasionally  open  the  British 
ports  to  cargoes  and  vessels  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 
The  licenses  granted  in  the  West  Indies,  open 
the  ports  of  our  islands  to  neutral  bottoms,  to 
the  almost  certain  exclusion,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  trade  of  supply,  of  English  shipping.  By 
the  first,  not  only  is  the  system  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  violated,  but  the  right  of  capture 
and  of  war  is  sacrificed,  and  a  trade  is  virtually 
permitted  with  the  enemy ;  from  which  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  interdict  neutral  nations. 
By  the  second,  the  whole  of  that  system  has 
been  mischievously  suspended,  very  often,  it 
has  been  thought,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and,  sometimes,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  clerks  whose  fees  are  concerned, 
or  of  planters  who  have  no  object  but  imme- 
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diate  convenience  or  speculation  for  gain.  *  Chap.  io. 
On  no  ground  can  such  practices  be  vindicated; 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  may  be  relied  on  ; 
it  comes  from  a  respectable  quarter. 


St.  George's  Grenada,  Nov.  10,  1805. 


"  I  beg  leave  to  address  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  in  Halifax,  respecting 
the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  trade  of  this  island 
with  the  British  American  colonies  and  the  States  of 
America.  *w 

"  I  observe  that  the  resident  merchant  here  is  noway 
interested  in  the  carrying  trade.  I  cannot  find  but  one 
vessel  belonging  here,  a  schooner,  principally  employed 
to  Newfoundland.  There  are  three  or  four  more  vessels 
in  that  trade  and  the  States,  but  they  belong  to  Ber- 
muda, their  owners  residing  there,  having  only  agents 
here.  The  principal  trade  for  supplying  the  island 
with  American  produce  is  entirely  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rican bottoms,  either  the  property  of  the  resident  in 
America,  or  their  partners  or  agents;  or  at  times,  by  re- 
sidents here  chartering  American  bottoms,  and  by  send- 
ing supercargoes  in  them,  which  bring  every  article 
that  will  command  a  price  here.  All  those  articles, 
(East  India  goods  excepted)  are  admitted,  by  petitioning 
the  governor.  One  of  these  kind  of  traders,  arrived 
here,  from  New  York,  three  days  after  my  arrival, 
laden  with  fish,  pork,  beef,  &c.  &c.  Immediately  a 
petition  went  round  to  be  signed  by  the  merchants, 
setting  forth  the  great  distress  the  island  laboured  under 
for  want  of  salt  fish,  beef,  pork,  &c.  &c.  although  at 


hogsheads  of  fish  from  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  $ 


above  three  hundred 
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Chap.  io.  but  when  we  are  told,  and  told  with  truths 
"  that  dispensations  were  not  more  frequently- 
obtained  from  the  Pope  in  the  days  of  Luther, 
than  these  dispensations  from  the  law  of  war, 
(and  the  law  of  the  land,)  now  are  from  his 


and  what  will  surprise  you  more,  the  merchant  who 
purchased  Elmslie's  cargo,  and  had  a  great  part  of  it 
rotting  in  his  store,  was  one  of  the  signers ;  but  by  my 
representing  to  the  governor  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  British  fish  in  the  island,  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  American  fish  to  be  landed.  This  has  drawn 
on  me  the  full  weight  of  their  resentment.  The  As- 
sembly is  now  sitting,  and  the  merchants  have  had 
in^est^nough  to  get  a  bill  brought  in  to  lay  a  tran- 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  our  great  sales,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  ;  they  well  know  that  it  will  be  out  of  our  power 
to  raise  cash  on  salt  fish  ;  and  by  this  means  they  will 
be  enabled  to  get  clear  of  us  ;  and  thus  be  enabled  to  re- 
present home  that  no  supplies  from  the  British  colonies 
arrived  here  ;  and  then  they  will  have  a  free  trade  with 
the  Americans. 

"  We  are  now  in  a  worse  situation  than  before  we 
sent  home  our  complaints.  The  governor  (as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  islands)  has  positive  orders  not  to  admit, 
either  salt  fish,  or  any  other  kind  of  salt  provisions, 
unless  the  island  is  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  high 
station  of  the  governor  does  not  permit  him  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  than  as  represented 
by  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  it  is  their  interest  to  get 
every  article  at  the  lowest  rate,  they  will  at  all  times 
petition  fqr  the  admission  of  the  articles  they  want,  let 
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Majesty's  government,"  *  we  scarcely  know  Chap.  io. 
how  to  condemn  them  enough.  If,  where  the 
object  is  so  important,  the  rule  ought  to  be  de- 
cided and  known;  if  the  interests  of  all  be  too 
mighty  a  trust  to  be  committed  to  any  discre- 
tionary will  whatever ;  we  cannot,  without 
alarm,  behold  the  commercial  system  of  the 
country  submitted  to  the  frail  and  fallible,  and, 
possibly,  the  capricious  and  interested  discre- 
tion of  a  few  individuals.    Whatever  veil  may  The  custom 

not  to  be  via* 

be  thrown  over  proceedings  like  these,  the  Skated, 
mischief  must  be  still  visible.    That  such  fla- 
grant innovations  on  our  maritime  laws  may 
tend  to  increase  the  revenue,  by  opening  new 
passages  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 


them  be  never  so  plenty,  as  the  more  at  market  the 
cheaper  the  article ;  and  especially,  as  the  resident 
merchant  risks  nothing  at  sea  himself,  and  is  only  a 
buyer,  like  any  other  inhabitant,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  whole*  island  of  Grenada  does  not  supply  a  single 
seaman  for  their  own  protection. 

"  If  the  British  American  colonies  cannot  convince 
the  government  at  home,  that  they  are  fully  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  the  islands  with  fish,  so  as  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  governors  to  admit  American  fi  sh, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  they  may  as  well  lay  up 
their  vessels." 

#  War  in  Disguise. 
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Chap.  io.  or  the  exportation  of  our  own,  is  an  idle  con- 
sideration. The  gain  is,  at  best,  problematical 
and  precarious  ;  and,  if  it  were  real,  we  should 
recollect  that  it  is  acquired  only  by  opening  a 
market  for  the  goods  of  the  enemy  which  it 
must  benefit  him  to  sell,  or  by  yielding  up  a 
trade  to  neutrals  which  we  are  ourselves  per- 
fectly able  to  conduct. 

Constitutional     For  language  like  this,  I  haye  been  already 

objections  to 

the  exercise  of  arraigned  in  a  very  diverting  strain  of  choice 

discretionary  ° 

powers.  oratory.*  But  I  presume  to  think  that  it  is  no 
crime,  in  a  member  of  a  free  state,  to  prefer 
stable  acts  of  Parliament  to  the  uncertain  con- 
troul  of  Privy  Councils  or  of  West  India  gover- 
nors. No  Englishmen  who  understands  and 
values  the  constitution  of  his  country,  will  wish 
to  see  his  judge  possessed  of  arbitrary  power 
to  reject  a  syllable  of  the  laws,  which  are  to 
protect  his  property  or  his  person.  Yet,  surely, 
there  is  not  a  case  to  which  British  jealousy 
should  be  more  anxiously  directed,  than  that 


*  My  words  are  said  to  contain  an  enormity  of  charge, 
an  extravagance  of  representation,  a  distortion  of  de- 
scriptive features,  exhibited  by  anamorpiious  reflexion 
intended  to  disfigure,  and  by  its  own  creation,  to  excite 
disgust  and  abhorrence  !  Claims  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  by  Mr.  Jordan. 
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'which  invests  a  few  persons,  not  only  fallible  Chap.  io. 
themselves,  but  liable  to  be  deceived  by  those 
whom  they  employ,  with  discretionary  autho- 
rity to  suspend  or  limit  regulations  and  rules, 
which  deeply  involve  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical welfare  of  the  empire.    Such  an  autho-  Thediscre- 

tionary  powers 

rity  is  not  merely  unwarranted  in  an  abstracted  under  which 

licenses,  Sec. 

view,  but  alarming  in  its  extent,  and  raomen-  are  granted 

°  involve  all  the 

tous  in  its  object.    It  refers  from  the  indivi-  maritime  in- 

J  terest  ot  the 

dual  to  the  public ;  from  the  regulation  of  a  cmPlrc- 
port,  to  the  whole  body  of  maritime  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  it  is,  in  its  operation,  to  counter- 
act wise  and  radical  principles,  to  frustrate  the 
spirit  and  operation  of  system,  and  to  subject 
the  salutary  restraints  of  written  laws,  to  the 
frail  and  uncertain  determination  of  human 
will. 

The  very  existence  of  these  powers  is  calcu-  Danger  of 

them  to  all 

Jated  to  produce  various  mischief.    When  the  commercial 

speculation, 

regulation  is  known  and  fixed,  commerce  may 
direct  its  concerns  accordingly.  But  when 
men  in  office  and  governors,  unrestrained  by 
any  written  statute,  regulation,  or  principle, 
may  suspend  or  alter  the  accustomed  direction 
of  trade,  the  prospects  of  commerce  will  be 
rendered  uncertain  and  precarious  by  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  regulation;  and  commercial 
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Chap.  io.  speculation,  in  consequerice,  will  be  intimi- 
dated  and  depressed.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  trade  can  prosper  under  such  circum- 
stances. Firmness  and  stability  of  system  can, 
alone,  enable  speculation  to  look  forward,  with 
any  mercantile  confidence,  to  the  future;  to 
prosecute  its  plan  with  steady  determination*; 
and  to  anticipate  with  any  probable  security, 
those  necessities  which  it  may  be  called  on  to 
supply.  But  what  inducement  is  left  to  com- 
merce, which  may  in  a  moment  be  counteracted 
in  its  views  and  objects  by  discretionary  orders? 
What  provision  will  be  made  for  the  supply 
of  distant  markets,  if  those  markets  be  daily 
liable  to  be  opened,  by  orders  from  the  trea- 
sury or  council,  to  foreign  competition,  and 
thereby  rendered  precarious,  hazardous,  and 
unsteady?  What  merchant  will  continue  in 
a  trade  which  the  signature  of  a  West  India 
governor  may  hourly  interrupt  or  defeat  ?— 
I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  powers  of  discretion,  so  eminently  liable 
to  abuse,  are,  at  least,  dangerous  and  repulsive 
to  trade  ;  that  they  tend  to  introduce  into  com- 
mercial concerns,  uncertainty  and  indecision* 
which  cannot  but  confine  or  repress  the  enter- 
prise of  the  merchant ;  and  I  must  also  add, 
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that  they  are  so  hostile  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Chap,  io, 
the  law  and  the  constitution,  that  ministers 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  an  annual 
act  of  indemnity,  for  the  exercise  of  those  dis- 
cretionary powers  with  which  the  governors  of 
the  West  Indies  have  been  invested  by  the 
executive  government  at  home.* 


*  Since  the  former  part  of  this  Work  was  sent  to  the 
press,  the  presumption  and  machinations  of  the  American 
States  and  of  West  India  agents  have  clearly  appeared, 
and  explain  that,  not  content  with  the  highly  objection- 
able discretionary  powers  above  noticed,  the  intercourse 
with  our  colonies  is  to  be  demanded  and  insisted  on  as  a 
rightful  claim.  In  September  1804,  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters most  wisely  and  laudably  determined  to  limit 
the  mischievous  relaxations  of  the  navigation  system, 
and  in  particular  to  reclaim  that  most  necessary  prin- 
ciple, that  all  supplies  from  whatever  country  they 
came,  should  be  conveyed  to  our  West  India  settle- 
ments in  British  shipping,  and  the  following  well  con- 
sidered letter  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  several 
governors  ; 

<(  g.f  '  Downing  Street,  Sept.  5,  1804; 

"  In  consequence  of  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Foreign 
Plantations,  I  am  to  instruct  you  not  to  open  the  ports 
of  the  island  over  which  you  preside  for  the  admission  of 
articles  from  the  American  States,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  be  imported  by  law  (except  in  cases  of  real 
and  very  great  necessity,)  and  not  to  fail  to  apprise  me, 
in  every  instance  wherein  you  shall  do  so,  and  to  stats 
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Chap.  io.     I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  with- 

AndCCr^  out  adverting  to  one  further  exercise  of  eXeCU- 
cised  in  mak-     .  rr,1        •  , 

ingoommerciai  tive  power.      1  hat  the  executive  power  is 

treaties.  .  - 

authorized  by  the  constitution  to  make  treaties 

at  the  same  time  the  reasons  which  induced  you  to  adopt 
the  measure,  taking  care  also,  in  every  proclamation 
which  shall  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  to  insert  condi- 
tions which  shall  prevent  importations  being  made  from 
the  States  of  America  on  more  favourable  terms,  as  to 
duties  on  entry,  than  on  similar  importations  from  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  where  any  such 
duties  are  due  and  payable. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
«  (Signed)  Camden." 
Means,  however,  have  been  found  to  elude  these  ju- 
dicious orders  and  instructions  ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
with  the  hopes  of  taking  advantage  of  the  change  of 
ministers  every  stratagem  is  exerted  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  occasional  concessions,  although  expressly 
contrary  to  law  and  good  policy,  and  granted  only  for  a 
limited  time.  The  people  of  the  American  States  say 
that,  whatever  has  been  admitted,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  justly  resumed  ;  but,  it  should 
be  observed  that,  whatever  has  been  granted,  must  be 
considered  as  temporary  indulgencies  to  our  own  West 
India  colonists,  and  not  concessions  to  foreign  Americans. 
If  artifice  should  impose,  it  will  bring  forward  proofs 
of  the  practices  in  the  West  Indies  to  discourage  sup- 
plies in  British  shipping,  and  to  give  a  false  appearance 
of  a  necessity  to  employ  neutral  vessels.  Many  of  the 
planters  and  merchants,  undoubtedly,  did  decline  to 
send  orders,  or  to  receive  supplies,  from  the  remaining 
colonies  in  North  America,  &c.  &c. 


of  alliance  or  peace,  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  Ch 
but  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  should  be  yielded  by  treaty,  without  pre- 
viously referring  the  question  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislature,  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  riglit  or  necessary.    To  lay  a  commercial 
treaty  when  concluded,  and  when  the  mischief 
is  done,  before  Parliament,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  submit  it  in  any  respect  to  their  consider- 
ation: and  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  yield  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  by  any  such  treaty,  without  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   I  should  not  now,  however,  have  made 
this  remark,  if  an  instance  had  not  occurred  to 
justify  it,  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  the  American  States,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  respect,  and  should  lament  to 
see  diminished,  the  necessary  prerogatives  of 
the  crown :  I  view  them  in  their  political  expe- 
diency, as  admirably  calculated  to  enable  the 
executive  power  to  conduct  public  affairs  ;  but 
I  can  never  wish  to  see  them  unnecessarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  any  minister,  at  the 
expense  of  institutions  and  systems;  on  which 
is  built,  and  by  which  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
maritime  superiority  of  the  empire, 

d2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

General  Principles — and  Notices  of  Objection. 

Chap^u*  Of  those,  who  have  undertaken  to  animadvert 
objections     on  these  Strictures,  some  have  complained, 

aoticed, 

some  have  denied,  some  have  inveighed,  but 
few  have  argued ;  to  this  tribe  of  answerers  I 
have  little  to  say.  I  did  not  expect  to  escape 
the  illiberal  invectives  of  peevish  or  hired  hos- 
tility ;  and,  as  to  all  those  defenders  of  local, 
partial,  and  temporary  interests,  whether  they 
be  voluntary  theorists,  or  mercenary  agents, 
or  angry  and  interested  declaimers,  who  pre- 
sume to  allege  that,  I  voluntarily  pervert  and 
darken  what,  I  can  have  no  inducement  to  ex- 
hibit but  in  full  light  and  with  full  precision,  I 
shall  leave  undisputed  and  untouched,  their 
high  pretension  to  decency,  candour,  and 
liberality. 

General  To  some  general  principles  and  objections, 

principles.  wj1jc]1  have  been  lately  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  navigation  and  colonial  regulations 
of  England,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary 
to  advert.     The  consideration  may  tend  to 
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demonstrate,  yet  further,  the  Importance  of  the  Chap.  ii. 
doctrines  which  have  been  sustained  in  this 
work ;  and  may  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  some  misconceptions  of  Adam  Smith, 
which  are,  often  admitted,  without  examination, 
and,  on  which,  many  writers  of  the  present 
day,  are  contented  to  rest  their  opinions  and 
arguments: 

There  have  been  two  systems  formed  on  the  Mercantile  and 

.  *  economical 

subject  of  colonies, — the  mercantile, — and  the  theory  on  the 

subject  of 

economical.  According  to  the  first,  colonies,  colonies, 
are  regarded  solely  as  objects  of  monopoly  and 
gain.  According  to  the  last,  colonies,  are  ut-  ' 
terly  mischievous  in  their  establishment  and 
effects,  and,  are  calculated,  solely,  to  divert 
into  a  wrong  channel,  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  seduce  capital 
and  industry  from  domestic  pursuits,  more 
profitable  and  more  just; 

To  these  systems,  considered  in  a  rigorous  Adam  Smith 

,  .         »  t    t  •       on  the  subject. 

view,  there  are  many  sound  and  solid  objec- 
tions ;  and  the  author  of  the  W ealth  of  Nations, 
seems  almost  equally  to  condemn  the  two  sys- 
tems. He  is  unwilling,  either  to  resign,  or  to 
monopolize  the  trade ;  and  he  admits,  every 
where,  that  colonial  commerce,  is  beneficial 
and  indispensible,  and,  therefore,  authorizes 


tion  in  a  mari- 
time view, 
inconsistent. 
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Chap.  it.  colonial  possessions.  But,  he  does  not  tell  us 
how,  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  we 
are  to  secure  the  trade  without  enforcing  the 
restriction ;  and,  while  he  approves  the  trade 
and  reprobates  the  restriction,  he  seems  un- 
willing to  recollect  that,  by  renouncing  the 
last,  he  directly  exposes  and  endangers  the 
first.* 

His  disappro-      According;  to  this  generally  excellent  writer, 

fcationofthe  #  °  °  7  * 

Navigation     tn;s  5ystem  Gf  restriction,  though  injurious  in 

Laws  ma  com-  '  »  O  J 

^rappr'0^  a  commercial  view,  is  yet  singularly  salutary 
and  right  as  a  means  of  naval  superiority. 
Here  again,  we  are  compelled  to  object ;  and, 
we  know  not  how  to  condemn  the  trade  as 
commercially  injurious,  which  produces  such 
important  and  profitable  effects.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  navy,  to  an  insular  power,  is  the  best 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  trade.  Qui  mare 
tenet,  eum  necesse  esse  rerum  potiri.*  The 
commercial  superiority  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  long  exist  without  the  protection  of  naval 
strength  ;  and,  if  the  navigation  system,  as  it 
surely  does,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and 
magnitude  of  the  one,  and  thereby  to  the 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IV.  c.  7. 

*  Cicer.  ad  Attic.  L.  10,  Ep.  7, 
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safety  and  permanency  of  the  other,  that  system  ^££^Jv 

must  be  admitted  to  be  equally  profitable  and 

wise,  in  a  commercial,  as  in  a  political  view.  * 

The  system,  cannot  be  deranged,  without  a  The  Laws  pro- 
duce theefFects 

complete  derangement  in  its  effects,  not  solely  which  he  e3C- 

r  °  '  7  tolsby  the 

as  those  effects  refer  to  the  military,  nor  solely  T^^cai 
as  they  refer  to  the  commercial  marine  0fdecnes* 
the  country,  but  to  both.  Let  British  trade, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  shipping  and  mariners, 
be  portioned  out  to  American  or  European 
rivalry,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  the  British 
navy  will  be  contracted  by  a  diminution  of  its 
means ;  let  the  navy  be  contracted,  and  the 
security  of  the  trade  will  be  proportion- 
ally lessened,  and  in  the  same  degree,  the 


#  The  History  of  Spanish  Commerce  may  elucidate 
the  remark.  Spain,  had  been  accustomed  to  claim  the 
full  and  exclusive  possession  of  America.  But  the  Bra- 
zils, were  first  disputed  with  he*,  by  the  growing  great- 
ness  of  the  navy  of  Portugal,  and  she  lost  that  market ; 
and  in,  "  consequence"  says  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
B.  4.  chap.  7.  p.  163  Ed.  1776,)  u  of  the  declension  of 
her  naval  power,  the  effects  of  the  defeat  or  miscarriage 
of,  what  she  termed,  the  invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century;"  she 
was,  by  turns,  compelled  to  accede  to  the  settlements 
and  commercial  encroachments  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Danes  and  Swedes.  Her  commerce  no  longer 
maintained  her  superiority. 
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Chap.  ii.  permanency  of  its  prosperity  exposed  ta 
hazard.  The  commercial  and  military  marine 
are,  therefore,  equally  dependent  on  each, 
other.  "  Like  most  other  political  re-agents, 
not  only  is  the  service  rendered  by  both  reci- 
procal, but  the  effects  of  their  progressive  im- 
provement are  mutual,"  *  and  the  system,  by 
consequence,  which  is  confessedly  salutary  in 
the  one  respect,  cannot  be,  Justly,  denied,  as 
injurious  in  the  other. 

They  cannot       Were  it  demanded  by  what  means  this  sys- 

promote  naval 

superiority     tern  promotes  the  naval  superioritv  of  Britain, 

-without  pro. 

motingcom-   the  reply  would  be  obvious.    It  is,  by  encou- 

merce.  1    '  J 

raging  all  the  arts  connected  with  ship-build- 
ing;  by  occupying  and  training  innumerable 
mechanics  in  our  docks,  and  ports  ;  by  directly 
increasing  the  demand  for  shipping  ;  and  by 
providing  for  the  constau^  employment,  and 
gradual  education  oi  such  a  number  of  seamen, 
as  may  be,  on  every  occasion,  ready  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and  the  requisition  of  war. 
All  this,  however  implies  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing trade,  because  it  involves  materials  to  be 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  globe ;  a 
healthy  and  active  circulation  of  capital  and  a 


*  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Vol.  I.  p.  191. 
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commercial  connection  and  intercourse  of  great  Chap^ti, 
extent.* 

In  the  adoption  of  a  code,  however,  which  The  navigation 

system  of  Eng~ 

must  be  admitted  to  be  thus  fruitful  of  #ood  land  neither 

wholly  corn- 
effect,  England  is  to  be  charged,  neither,  with  JJ*™"* 

wholly  deserting  the  economical  system,  nor  ft^ec&{ 
with  wholly  adopting  the  mercantile  theory. 
She  cultivates  her  lands,  and,  with  due  encou- 
ragement, would  cultivate  them  more.  But 
the  magnitude  of  her  capital  enables,  or  the 
peculiarity  of  her  situation,  as  a  maritime 
country,  requires  her,  to  pursue,  also,  the  oc- 
cupations of  external  trade,  t    She  has  not, 


*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Laws  which  may 
be  said  to  create  the  navy,  must  previously,  foster  and 
extend  the  trade  ;  and,  he,  who  allows  them  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  first  instance,  virtually  admits  that  they  are 
profitable  in  the  last. 

t  "  The  wealth  of  England,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Colonial  Policy,  "  appears  to  be  arriving  at  a  state  of 
overgrown  magnificence  ;  not  to  mention  the  great  por- 
tion of  capital  which  is  daily  poured  into  our  own  set- 
tlements, let  us  only  recollect  the  eagerness  of  traders 
and  capitalists,  during  the  late  war,  to  engage  in  spe- 
culations, of  which,  the  scene  was  laid  in  disputed 
ground,  surrounded  by  rebels  or  enemies,  or  both,  and 
held  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  sword.  The  spe- 
culations carried  on  in  St.  Domingo  during  the  most 
turbulent  periods  of  negro  warfare  and  French  in vasion3 
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C^A^rr.  merely  to  dig  food  from  the  earth,  the  most 
necessary  of  all  labours  ;  but,  she  has  to  look 
to  her  existence  as  a  nation,  and  to  fortify  her- 
self, as  against  a  surrounding  enemy.  The 
plough,  alone,  will  not  resist  the  sword  ;  over- 
flowing granaries  will  not  repel  war.  Hence, 
her  monopolies  are  formed,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  capital  and  industry  from  her 
soil,  nor  solely  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but, 
of  rendering  commerce  contributory  to  her 
defence.  Hence,  she  restricts  her  colonies  not 
as  a  means  of  squeezing  from  them  their  wealth, 
nor  of  bending  them  to  submission,  but  of  ren- 
dering them  serviceable  to  the  empire,  and 
contributory  to  common  strength  and  to  com- 
mon prosperity. 
. 

are,  of  themselves  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  position. 
But,  the  immense  capital  poured  into  the  Dutch  set- 
'  tlements,  during  the  short  period  of  the  late  war  that 
they  remained  in  our  power,  is  still  more  strongly  de- 
monstrative of  the  same  fact." — -This  sum  is  estimated 
by  the  same  writer  at  £18,000,000. — Colonial  Policy, 
Vol.  I.  p.  216.  The  improvidence  of  such  speculations 
as  these,  cannot  be  too  highly  condemned,  and  they  are 
politically,  highly  objectionable.  We  expend  enormous 
sums  in  the  capture,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  im- 
provement afterwards,  of  Settlements,  which,  it  is  but 
too  certain,  must  be  soon  restored  to  the  enemy,  ad- 
vanced by  British  energy  and  capital  to  a  state  of  rivalry 
which  may  prove  ruinous  to  our  own  colonies. 
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These  regulations  of  restriction,  have  been,  Chap,  ii? 
already,  shewn  to  be,  no  invasion  of  right,  its  restrictive 

regulations 

The  arrangements  which  they  have  produced  no  invasion  of 

*  colonial  rights. 

with  respect  to  the  colonies,  are  too  firmly 
established  to  be  now  abrogated  ;  and,  if  it  be 
also  true  that,  "  the  two  principles,  on  which 
our  colonial  policy  is  founded,  that,  which 
respects  exclusive  trade,  and  that  which 
refers  to  naval  power,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, as  not  to  be  capable  of  separation  with- 
out great  violence  to  both,"  *  the  colonies,  can 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  that  which,  in  its 
consequences,  repays  restriction  by  security, 
and  renders  trade  and  wealth  the  instruments 
of  their  own  preservation. 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  these  regulations  Objection  to 

the  exclusive 

are  to  be  described  and  decried  as  regulations  regulations  of 

°  the  Navigation 

of  carriers  and  "  shopkeepers"  + — We  are  em-  system>as 

A         *  they  promote 

phatically  told,  "  that  the  exclusive  trade  is  ri^coL?.'" 
not  only  advantageous,  but,  greatly  advantage-  dered* 
ous  ; — that  it  must  contribute  more  to  increase 


#  Edwards's  Hist.  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  444. 
Mr,  Edwards,  it  has  appeared,  is  not  always  consis- 
tent. His  admission  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  prirv 
ciples  of  the  Navigation  Laws  destroy  his  arguments 
against  them. 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  II.  p.  221. 
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Chap.  ii.  the  enjoyments  and  to  augment  the  commerce  of 
England — and  that  by  keeping  down  the  en- 
joyments and  industry  of  other  nations,  below 
what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  it  gives  an. 
evident  advantage  to  the  countries  that  possess  it, 
over  those  other  countries."*  But  still,  the  res- 
triction, it  is  declared,  "  is  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous," and  founded  "  on  projects,  fit,  only, 
for  a  nation  governed  byshopkeepers"t  and  car- 
riers. If,  however,  this  "  mean  and  malignant 
monopoly,"  J  as  it  is  termed,  this  monopoly 
which,  "  increases  the  commerce  of  England," 
and  is  yet  faulty  ;  which  "  establishes  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  our  navy,"  and  is  yet  injurious  ; 
which  "  gives  Britain  an  advantage  over  other 
countries,"  and  is  yet  impolitic  and  base — if 
this  monopoly,  at  once,  so  extolled,  and  so 
condemned,  were  merely  to  secure  to  this 
country,  a  trade  of  carriage,  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  despicable,  because,  it  would  con- 
stantly employ  an  extensive  marine,  and  oc- 
cupy and  remunerate  a  wide  and  diffusive 
industry. 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  II.  p.  195,  215. 
tj  Ibid.  B.  IV.  c.  7. 
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The  following  Account  of  Produce  exported  from  Chap,  ii, 
one  Island  only,  viz.  Jamaica,  for  one  ycar^ 
from  1st  October,  1804,  to  1st  October,  1805, 
shews  the  importance  of  the  West  India  carrying 
trade  ; 


Sugar 


Rum 


{137,906 hhds.  J 
17,977  tierces  \ 
3,689  barrels  | 

{ 


Sugar,  equal  to  150,000, 
and  on  hand  at  the  time 
mentioned  about  15,000 
hhds. 


} 


Equal  to  about  54,000 
puncheons  at  1 10 
gallons  each. 


53,211  puncheons 
1,328  hhds. 
133  barrels 
167  kegs 

—  471  casks — (size  of  puncheons) 

2,128  bags 
315  casks 

7,157  bags 
288  casks 

Coffee  24,137,393  pounds  weight 
Logwood,  not  specified,  but  may  be  about  3000  tons 
some  Mahogany — and  Cotton. 


Molasses  - 
Ginger  ^ 

Pimento  ^ 


The  quantity  shipped  to  Britain  may  be  about 
230,000  casks  of  sugar,  rum  and  coffee — equal  to  the 
lading  of  about  400  ships. — 

By  a  carrying  trade,  in  a  great  degree,  Ve-  importance  of 

'  _    •  ;  a  carrying 

nice  and  Genoa  acquired  opulence  and  power.*  trade. 

Venice,Genoa, 


*  Some  writers  have  considered  the  carrying  trade, 
as  of  all  others,  the  most  profitable  ;  because,  it  becomes 
a  direct  means  of  levying  contributions  on  other  nations, 
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•  By  a  carrying  trade,  Holland  accumulated  the  || 
great  and  overflowing  wealth,  by  which  it  was  |« 
distinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  seven-  I 
teenth  century,  and  enabled  in  the  midst  of  the  1 
most  burdensome  and  obstinate  wars,  to  pur-  I 
chase  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  mercenaries,  j 
and  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail.  And  I 
without  adverting' to  Genoa  or  Venice,  what  I 
has  been  the  result,  in  Holland,  of  the  decline  I 
of  that  trade  ?  When  by  the  progress  of  naval  1 
skill  and  the  extension  of  capital  in  other  king-  I 
doms,  the  merchants  of  that  country  found  j 
rivals  in  those  who  had  before  employed  them  I 
as  factors,  they  were  compelled  to  turn  their  I 
stock  into  other  channels,  and  even  to  lend  i 
to  foreign  governments  and  foreign  individuals, 
what  they  no  longer  found  means  to  employ  in  I 
profitable  trade.  According  to  Demounier,  a  1 
well  informed,  and  generally  accurate  writer,  I 
the  stock  lent  in  this  manner,  without  admit-  I 
ting  into  the  calculation  the  vast  sums  lent  to  i 
France  from  the  year  1777,  amounted  in  the 


not  in  the  shape  of  money,  but  goods ;  and  they  ascribe, 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the 
Italian  republics,  to  this  cause. — Wheatly  on  Cur- 
rency and  Commerce,  p.  165,  6,  7,  &c. 
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year  1780  to  £73,000,000.   The  Abbe  Reynal,  Chap-  ii. 

whom  I  quote,  not  as  authority  himself,  but  as 

corroborating  to  the  authority  of  another,  has 

made  a  similar  statement  ;*  and  many  other 

writers  of  no  inferior  name  have  confirmed  the 

assertion.     Thus  then,  the  trade  produced 

the  immensity  of  the  capital  and  the  splendour 

of  the  power,  and  thus,  the  decay  of  the  trade, 

has  injuriously  diverted  the  capital  abroad,  has 

rendered  it,  comparatively,  useless,  to  all  the 

great  purposes  of  national  industry,  and,  has 

afforded,  in  its  consequences,  a  full  proof,  that 

a  redundant  stock  cannot,  always,  if  thrown 

out  of  one  trade,  find  employment  and  profit 

in  another.* 

It  is  from  the  carrying  trade,  under  the  regu-  PostietWafce 

i  r  -&.T      •       •        o  i        -r»      i      on  importance 

lation  ol  our  Navigation  System,  that  rostle- of  colonial 

trade. 

thwaite  has  chiefly  derived  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  estab- 


*  Hist.  Phil,  et  Polit.  Tom.  IV.  p.  278. 

t  It  is  not  merely  this  consequence  of  declining  trade, 
of  which  Holland  has  to  complain.  The  fisheries  of  that 
country  which,  it  is  said,  in  1669,  occupied  and  fed 
450,000  persons,  scarcely  supported  80,000  in  1788. 
The  population  has  also  diminished  in  the  same  degree. 
Interests  of  Holland  by  John  de  Wit,  Part  I.  chap.  9. 
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Chap.  ii.  lishmentof  our  colonies,  according  to  that  writer, 
s^/-^/  we  were  utterly  dependent  on  other  nations  for 
the  supply  of  numberless  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience*  "  Our  manufactures  were  few 
and  indifferent.  Germany  furnished  us  with 
all  things  made  of  metal,  even  to  nails.  Wine, 
paper,  linens,  and  a  thousand  other  things  came 
from  France.  Portugal  supplied]us  with  sugar. 
All  the  products  of  America  were  poured  into  us 
from  Spain  ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of  the  East 
Indies  at  their  own  prices."  The  commercial 
revolution  which  has  taken  place,  is  well 
known.  Our  colonies  and  our  systems  have 
demonstrated  their  utility  by  their  conse- 
quences. The  nations  who  supplied  Great 
Britain  with  their  produce  and  manufactures, 
look  to  Great  Britain  for  supply  in  their  turn  ; 
and  the  British  ports  which  were  frequented 
only  by  foreign  vessels,  are  now  crowded  by 
our  own. 

Colonial  trade     Many  of  those  speculative  writers,  to  whom 

further  con- 
sidered,       allusion  has  been  so  frequently  made,  talk 

much  of  the  effect  of  the  Navigation  System, 

in  diverting  capital  into  distant  channels,  and 

urging  the  pursuit  of  the  more  remote,  in 

preference  to  the  nearer  trade.     But,  after 
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all,  in  what  trade,  could  capital  be  more  Chap,  ii 
advantageously  employed,  than  in  that  with 
the  West  Indies  ?  In  other  nations  we  are 
exposed  to  competition  and  jealousy  which 
may  rival  or  reject  us,  and  the  commodities  to 
be  procured  are,  sometimes,  less  dissimilar  to 
our  own,  or,  less  essential  to  our  convenience. 
But,  let  me  repeat  it,  that  the  trade  with  the 
West  India  settlements  is  exposed  to  no  such 
evils.  The  mother  country  and  those  colonies 
are  bound  together  by  mutual  necessity. 
Neither  party  can  possibly  rival  the  other. 
Superfluous  produce  is  brought  to  market  with- 
out the  hazard  of  competition,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  market  are  exclusively  confined  to  each 
for  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both. 

By  this  trade  it  is  certain  the  manufacturing  The  effects  o 

m        in  •     •  t  the  colonial 

interests  ot  Great  .Britain  are  greatly  encouraged,  trade  on  agri- 
culture and 

and  it  has  been,  therefore,  argued  that,  both  manufacture, 
labour  and  capital  are  fatally  seduced  from  her 
soil.  But  the  argument  has  been  ill  stated  and 
ill  sustained.  It  is  by  the  exclusive  nature 
and  the  great  extent  of  its  very  demand  for 
manufactured  commodities  that,  the  supply 
trade  of  the  colonies  becomes  indirectly  an 
encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  Britain.  Ad  am  Smifh 

en  the  subject 

"  For  the  manufacturers  of  England,  to  whom 
R 
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Chap.  ir.  that  trade  gives  employment,  constitute,  a  new 
market  for  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  most 
advantageous  of  ail  markets, —  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  for  the  corn  and  cattle  of  England  is 
thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  her  Colonial 
System."* 

Political  economists  declaim  against  this 
trade,  as  they  declaim  against  colonies,  on  the 
principle  of  concentring  national  industry  and 
wealth.  But,  these  men,  argue  with  no  refer* 
ence  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  nations. 
It  is  forgotten  that,  colonies,  are  "  inseparable 
from  the  genius  of  a  maritime  kingdom,  and 
essential  to  its  prosperity"  and  its  power  ;  and 
that,  the  exclusive  nature  of  colonial  trade, 
such  as,  that  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
provides  a  safe  and  ready  demand  for  surplus 
commodity,  and,  therefore,  affords  additional 
encouragement  to  the  skill  and  activity  of  do- 
mestic labour.  In  this  light,  however,  colonies 
AndArnouid.  merit  to  be  considered  ;  and  the  language  of 
Arnould,  which  was  applied  to  France,  maybe 

applied  also  to  Great  Britain  "  Toutes  ces 

circonstances  reunies,  ont  produit  la  plus 
grande  activite,  et  une  forte  emulation  dans  le 


#  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IV.  c.  7  ;  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 
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commerce  des  Europeans.  Elles  ont  multiplie  C^^J' 
les  consommations,  et  ce  mouvement  produc- 
teur,  a  particulierement  ete  favorable  a  la 
France,  devenue,  vers  le  commencement  da 
siecle,  proprietaire  d'objets  nouveaux  de  con- 
sommation.  Avec  le  secours  des  denrees  de 
nos  Isles  d'Amerique,  la  France  a  fonde  une 
marine  coloniale  importante ;  elle  a  fait  ainsi  va- 
loir  les  marchandises  navales  duNord,  pendant 
que  les  capitalistes,  les  armateurs,  et  les  nego- 
cians  Francais  en  s'enrichissant  par  le  com- 
merce, comme  les  agents  du  gouvernement,  par 
la  part  qu'ils  obtenoient  dans  la  progression 
des  impots  sur  les  consommations,  se  sont 
livres  a  un  luxe  qui  a  augmente  le  debouche 
des  produits  du  sol  et  de  l'industrie  des  contrees 
Meridionales  de  l'Europe.* 

In  a  word,  the  colony  trade,  if  the  true  sys-  General  view, 
tern  be  maintained,  is  politically  and  commer- 
cially speaking,  essentially  interwoven  with  the 
most  important  interests  of  Great  Britain.  As 
a  means  of  national  independence  and  glory, 
it  is  admitted  by  every  intelligent  writer,  to  be, 


*  Arftould,  Balance  du  Commerce  ;  Resume  du  com- 
merce avec  les  Puissances  et  Contrees  de  l'Europe,  Tom, 
I.  chap.  x. 

R  2 
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Chap,  it*  of  incalculable  importance;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  occasionally  described  by  Dr.  Smith* 
as  productive,  in  a  commercial  estimate,  "  of 
absolute  and  relative  disadvantage"  and  "  as  less 
frequent  in  its  returns,  and,  therefore,  inferior 
in  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
employs  it  is  yet  described  by  the  same 
author,  as  incomparably  more  advantageous 
than  all  that  scattered  commerce,  from  which 
he  seems  to  lament  that,  it  should  have  at- 
tracted so  much  of  the  industry  and  capital  of 
the  nation.  +  Of  a  trade,  thus  valuable,  without 
which  our  colonies  would  become  an  oppres- 
sive burden  and  a  grievous  evil,  and  with  which 


*  Dr.  Smith  was  an  able  writer,  but  his  theoretical 
views  were  not  alwrays  regulated  by  practical  know- 
ledge, and  he,  therefore,  sometimes,  falls  into  inconsis- 
tencies on  the  subject  of  corn  and  navigation  regulations, 
which  merit  notice. 

t  "  The  new  market  and  new  employment  which  are 
opened  by  the  colony  trade  is  of  much  greater  extent 
than  that  portion  of  the  old  market  which  is  lost  by  the 
monopoly."   Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IV.  c.  7,  p.  214. 

The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  have 
been  created,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colony  trade, 
maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  than  what  can  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  revulsion  of  capital  from  other 
trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more  frequent. 
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they  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength  Chap,  ii 
to  the  empire,  this  country,  I  trust,  will  never 
forget  the  value  and  importance.  The  res- 
trictions, under  the  shelter  of  which  it  has 
sprung  up  and  flourished,  are  sanctioned  by 
the  testimony  of  long  and  decisive  experience  ; 
and  indisputably,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
or  presumption,  to  renounce  or  impair,  a  sys- 
tem which  has  been  thus  tried,  for  theories 
which,  at  best,  are  visionary  and  vague,  and  for 
suspensions  of  which,  hitherto,  we  only  know 
that,  they  have  been  neither  necessary  in  fact, 
nor  founded  in  wisdom,  nor  salutary  in  expe- 
rience. 

Having:  thus  noticed  the  principal  objections  Concluding 

°  notice  of  ob- 

to  the  doctrines  and  system  which  I  maintain,  jections. 
I  would  briefly  advert  to  that  extravagance 
of  contradiction,  and  that  inconsistency  of 
admission,  which  are  so  often  found  to  adorn 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  animadvertors  on 
the  Strictures.  At  one  moment,  according 
to  one  of  these  writers,  the  Navigation  Laws 
are  M  wise  in  restriction,  salutary  in  effect,  and 
rightful  in  principle  at  another,  u  they  are 
destructive  of  natural  rights,  hostile  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  natural  powers,  and  prohibitory  of  the 
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Chap.  ii.  enjoyment  of  natural  benefits." — In  one  page, 


"  the  American  intercourse  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  should  be  guarded  with  ail  the 
vigilance  of  caution,"  and,  at  all  events, "  Ame- 
rican vessels,  only,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  intercourse,  which,  from  their  inferior  size, 
might  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;"  in 
another,  "  the  intercouse  should  be  perma- 
nently open  to  American  bottoms,"  and,  it  is 
said  "  to  be  better  to  admit,  American  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  in  the  same  unqualified 
manner,  as  British." — By  one  agent,  a  zeal  of 
vindication  is  exercised,  in  defence  of  discre- 
tionary powers,  which  adds  the  decent  ener- 
gies of  abuse,  to  unqualified  vehemence  of 
assertion ;  by  another,  those  very  powers  are 
forceably  described  "  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution." — In  a  word  ;  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  are,  as  described  by  these  men, 
commercially  injurious,  and,  they  are  not  com- 
mercially injurious — they  are  cruel  in  their 
exclusions,  and  their  exclusions  are  founded  in 
right  and  wisdom — they  should  be  inviolably 
maintained,  yet  they  should  be  suspended, 
limited,  changed  —  they  exclude  foreigners 
from  the  W est  India  colonies  with  indisputable 
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right,  yet  they  infringe  the  absolute  rights  of  Chap.  ii. 
the  colonies  by  the  exclusion.* — These  pas-  v^v-v^ 
sages,  so  singularly  hostile  to  each  other,  will, 
probably,  be  thought  to  require  no  comment. 
The  inconsistendy  which  they  evince  is  plain 
enough  ;  and,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  inferences  tq>  which  they 
lead. 

I  am  not  desirous  by  observations  like  these,  innovation 

.  .         .  .  i  •  t  deprecated; 

to  repress  one  inquiry  on  this  subject,  which 
may  be  candidly  and  considerately  undertaken. 
But,  1  confess,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  innova- 
tion less  ardent  and  less  busy.  We  have 
around  us  proofs  enough  of  the  madness  of  en- 
couraging a  temper  so  fond  of  novelty.  What 
else,  has  contributed  so  effectually  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  doctrines  of  France  ?  Or,  what  else, 
has,  even  in  these  days,  destroyed  the  indepen- 
dence of  so  many  states,  which,  but  for  this  lust 
of  change,  might  yet  have  preserved  their  pri- 
vileges and  rights  ?  I  would,  therefore,  anxi- 
ously avert,  especially  in  such  times  as  the 


*  "  Claims"  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Commercial  Agent  for 
Barbadoes — p., 3-8,  17,  53,  84,  &c.  &c.  Answer  to 
Lord  Sheffield  by  Mr.  Cock,  Commercial  and  Public 
Agent  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  p.  54,  56,  &c. 
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**•  present,  all  inconsiderate  innovators  from  the 
very  threshold  of  our  national  institutions  ;  and 
I  would  ardently  hope  that,  men  will  no  longer 
be  found  to  relax  and  suspend  a  single  article 
of  the  maritime  system  of  this  country,  without 
seriously  and  calmly  estimating  results,  and 
w£ll  weighing,  in  the  balance  of  the  public 
welfare,  what  is  be  renounced,  and  what 
preserved. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. 

Impressed,  from  the  preceding  considera-  Chap.  12, 
lions,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  commercial  v^*v-^/ 
and  political  importance  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, I  earnestly  hope  that,  before  mea- 
sures shall  be  adopted  for  renewing  those 
suspensions  of  which  I  have  complained,  they 
will  be  candidly  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  Jf,  however,  these  sus- 
pensions and  licenses  should  be  continued 
or  renewed,  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward some  inquiry  respecting  the  state  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  for  the  sake  of  protesting,  not 
only,  against  those  measures,  but  against  per- 
mitting foreign  American  vessels,  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  colonial  system,  to  enter 
our  W est  India  ports.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
probably  produce  a  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  should  offer,  and  be  able  to  estab- 
lish, at  the  bar  of  the  House,  by  the  testimony 
of  several  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
and  others,  the  following  propositions ; 
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Chap.  12.  That  the  commercial  policy  of  admitting 
General  reca-  goods,  the  produce  of  all  countries,  in  any  fo- 

pitulation. 

reign  vessels,  or  the  supply  of  our  colonies  by 
foreign  shipping,  departs  entirely  from  those 
principles  under  which  our  navigation  has  so 
much  prospered. 

That  the  late  suspensions  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  depreciated  all  property  in  British  ship- 
ping ;  transferred  a  great  portion  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  Britain  to  foreigners,  while  the 
vessels  of  British  ship  owners,  to  a  vast  amount, 
were  lying  useless  in  port,  and  the  ship  build- 
ing business  suspended ;  contributed  in  an 
alarming  degree,  to  the  dispersion  of  our  sea- 
men and  naval  artizans  ;  and  opened  the  ports 
of  the  British  West  Indies  to  foreign  inter- 
course  in  a  manner  peculiarly  injurious  and 
unjust  to  various  dependencies  of  the  empire. 

That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
maining British  Colonies  in  North  America, 
would  be,  if  not  discouraged,  abundantly  com- 
petent to  the  steady  and  effectual  supply  of 
the  British  West  Indian  market ;  in  the  mean 
time,  British  ships  would  supply  any  deficiency 
from  the  States  of  America. 

That  their  right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  market  is  indisputable  arid  essential,  and 
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founded  in  wisdom,  policy,  justice,  and  the  Chap,  12* 
common  interest  of  the  empire. 

That  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland  especially,  must  be  impo«? 
verished,  if  they  are  to  be  deprived,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  American  vessels  into  the 
ports  of  the  British  West  Indies,  of  the  means  of 
disposing  of  their  great  articles,  lumber,  fish,  8cc. 

That  if  the  intercourse  of  the  American 
States  be  still  necessary,  to  the  British  West 
Indies  in  any  respect,  which  is  utterly  denied, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  intercourse  should 
be  carried  on  in  vessels  belonging  to  those 
States. 

That  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  British 
subjects  cannot  at  all  times  furnish  vessels  suf- 
ficient for  the  carriage  of  all  supplies  to  the 
West  Indian  markets,  that  the  British  and 
colonial  ship  owners  have  offered,  if  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  should  be  properly  maintained, 
to  undertake  the  carriage  in  British  vessels, 
on  the  same  terms  which  are  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  American  States. 

That  the  circuitous  trade  from  England 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to 
England,  in  British  bottoms,  is  individually 
profitable,  and  nationally  important. 
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Chap.  12.  That  the  owners  of  British  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade,  who  are  discouraged  from 
undertaking  the  circuitous  voyage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Suspending  Acts,  many  of  whose 
vessels  now  go  out  in  ballast,  would,  by  going 
first  to  America,  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  so  home,  be  sure  of  two  freights,  and  per- 
haps three,  instead  of  little  more  than  one. 

That  they  will  reap  this  benefit  without  any 
material  addition  to  their  charges,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  seamen's  wages,  and  port  duties  ;  and 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  send  their  vessels, 
destined  for  the  circuitous  trade,  from  hence 
even  in  ballast,  if  they  cannot  procure  a 
freight  outward,  hecause  the  freight  from  Ame- 
rica to  the  West  Indies,  would,  after  deducting 
all  charges,  leave  them  a  handsome  profit. 

That  the  navigation  and  colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain  instead  of  being,  in  any  respect, 
hostile  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  other  nations, 
is  founded  in  undeniable  right,  policy,  and 
wisdom. 

That  it  is  to  this  policy,  principally,  that 
Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  her  commercial 
prosperity,  naval  predominance,  and,  perhaps, 
political  existence. 

That  the  restrictions  by  which  the  ports  of 
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the  British  West  India  colonies  are  closed  to  C^^^t 
foreign  vessels  are  essential  to  the  sole  object 
of  founding  colonies,  and  are  recompensed  by- 
reciprocal  advantages  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country. 

That  all  deviations  from  those  principles, 
must  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  our  carrying 
trade,  and  to  our  commerce ;  and  that,  should 
the  permission  given  to  foreign  American  ves- 
sels, even  of  limited  tonnage,  to  enter  our 
West  India  ports,  be  continued,  a  wide  channel 
will  be  opened  to  the  smuggler,  to  the  injury  of 
the  fair  trader,  as  well  as  of  the  revenue. 

That  such  permission  will  enable  the  con- 
traband dealer  to  introduce  clandestinely  into 
our  islands,  in  foreign  American  shipping,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  European  and  East 
India  goods,  hitherto  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  customs  will  be  found 
but  a  feeble  and  insufficient  check  to  that  mis- 
chievous traffic. 

That  the  allowing  foreign  American  vessels 
to  trade  to  our  islands,  under  the  pretence  of 
supplying  them  with  lumber  and  provisions 
more  regularly,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  is  falla- 
cious ;  because  the  American  States,  however 
they  might  afford  to  do  so,  do  not  carry  cheaper 
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Chap.  12.  than  Britain,  the  freight  in  British  and  fo- 
reign American  vessels  having  always  been 
the  same. 

That  British  merchants  will  not  fit  out  ships 
to  carry  on  the  supply  trade  of  the  West  Indies, 
if  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
transient  ships  of  the  American  States,  the  sup- 
ply by  which  is  peculiarly  fluctuating,  and 
sometimes  extravagant  in  respect  to  price,  and 
is  by  no  means  so  certain  and  steady  as  that 
which  is  carried  by  British  vessels,  regularly 
stationed  on  the  trade. 

That  it  is,  therefore,  the  indisputable  inte- 
rest of  the  British  West  India  settlements,  as 
well  as  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  trade,  instead 
of  being  subjected  to  the  irregular  speculative 
mode  practised  by  the  foreign  Americans, 
should  be  carried  on  by  British  shipping  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  circuitous  voyage,  or  by 
vessels  properly  stationed  in  the  British  West 
Indies. 

That  if  the  entry  of  foreign  American  ships 
be  granted,  our  West  India  settlements  will 
become  dependent  on  the  American  States. 

That  the  people  of  the  American  States, 
though,  in  return  for  provisions  and  lumber, 
they  have  sometimes  taken  molasses,  rum, 
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coffee,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  Chap.  12* 
the  permitted  allowance  of  one  third  of  the 
vessels  inward  cargo,  have  more  frequently 
received  money  for  their  cargoes,  which  they 
carried  (as  under  similar  circumstances  they 
will  continue  to  do,)  to  the  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  settlements,  the  produce 
of  which  they  could  purchase  at  least  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  that  of  Jamaica. 

That  the  American  States  have  already  gained 
an  extraordinary  portion  of  our  carrying  trade, 
and  that  on  an  average  of  three  years,  1795, 
1796,  and  1797,  no  less  than  1289  foreign 
American  cargoes  have  heen  entered  inwards,  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

That  the  navigation  of  these  kingdoms  is 
lessened  to  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  and  men 
thus  employed. 

That  if  we  repeat  the  experiment  which  we 
made  by  the  Act  (founded  on  the  Dutch  Pro- 
perty Act),  and  by  which  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  suspended  for  two  years  after  the  war,  the 
complaints  of  our  merchants  will  be  justly  re- 
newed, our  shipping  and  men,  to  be  discharged 
on  the  return  of  peace,  will  remain  without 
employment ;  the  ship  building  trade  will  be 
utterly  discouraged;  and  the  multitude  of 
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Chap.  12.  artizans  connected  with  that  most  essential  ma* 
N^y-^/  nufacture,  be  dispersed  abroad  in  search  of 
occupation  and  bread,  or  remain  at  home,  idle, 
famished,  and  riotous,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  greatest  nuisance,  instead  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  their  country. 

To  these  details  I  might  easily  add  more  of 
great  importance  and  weight,  but  enough,  I 
hope,  has  already  been  said,  to  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  Navigation  Laws  cannot  be  sus- 
pended or  violated  without  much  private 
mischief  and  public  danger.  Whatever  may 
be  my  anxiety  to  assert  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  by  discussions  of  this  nature,  the 
recollection  of  the  temporizing  and  ill  consi- 
dered policy  which  has  of  late  prevailed,  does 
not  diminish  that  anxiety.  Even  at  this  awful 
moment  (January  1806)  when  so  many  amongst 
us  look  for  danger  only  from  abroad,  I  think  I 
see  internal  causes,  which,  if  they  should  long 
continue,  are  likely  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the 
British  empire.  The  disposition  to  sacrifice, 
on  so  many  occasions,  not  merely  the  genuine 
principles  of  trade,  but  also  every  other  consi- 
deration, to  the  immediate  demands  of  finance, 
menace  not  only  the  maritime  strength,  but  the 
prosperity  of  the  realm.    However  great  may 
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be  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  supplies,  I  Ch 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  rendering  a  taxation 
which  is  excessive  beyond  all  example,  yet 
more  vexatious  by  the  odious  modes  Jately 
adopted  of  collection  and  enforcement.  The 
effect  of  such  measures,  together  with  the 
consequences  of  immense  loans,  encouraged  * 
by  a  pampered  credit,  and  deranging  almost 
every  thing  of  public  and  private  concern, 
impresses  ideas  which,  by  lessening  the  in- 
terest which  each  subject  should  feel  in  the 
state,  contributes  to  diminish  national  strength 
by  extinguishing  the  ardour  of  public  attach- 
ment or  chilling  the  generous  spirit  of  defence. 

A  still  greater  evil  arises  from  this  thirst  of 
finance.  We  slight  the  more  stable  depend- 
ence on  permanent  property  for  the  precarious 
dependence  on  confidence  and  credit,  and  it  is 
to  these,  and  to  a  capital,  in  a  great  degree 
sustained  by  both,  that  the  attention  of  the 
times  is  perpetually  turned.  There  may  in- 
deed be  good  and  sound  reason  for  confidence 
in  Parliament,  but  the  credit  arising  from  that 

*  At  any  other  time  than  the  present  crisis  I  should 
add,  unfortunately,  as  the  facility  of  raising  money  en- 
courages a  wasteful  expenditure,  and,  perhaps,  too  great 
a  promptness  to  war. 
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Chap.  12.  confidence  has,  perhaps,  been  abused  and 
stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  political  pru- 
dence ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
confidence,  and,  of  course,  credit  cannot  al- 
ways be  commanded,  and  that  however  they 
have  appeared  to  serve  us  when  less  necessary, 
they  may  fail  when  most  wanted. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  further  digres- 
sive to  observe  that,  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  nation  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  permanent  welfare  and  se- 
curity, appears  studiously  to  be  kept  down, 
and  comparatively  speaking,  is  little  mentioned 
or  heard  of.  That  respectable  body  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  in  consideration,  and 
which  in  its  associated  strength  and  talents, 
would  effectually  assert  and  vindicate  its  con- 
sequence, has  inertly  endured  depression 
which  it  should  not  have  suffered,  and  seems 
to  have  sunk  into  a  torpid  forgetfulness  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  its  own  importance. 
It  is  obviously  the  policy  of  commercial  bodies 
to  acquire  ascendancy  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  legislature,  and  the  policy  which  directs 
the  attention  of  ministers  to  those  bodies,  and 
to  the  monied  interest  is  equally  obvious. 
The  consequence  of  these  circumstances  is  not 
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to  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  individual,  Chap.  ia. 
but  to  the  nation.  The  representatives  of 
permanent  property  not  having  their  due 
weight,  and  tired  out  by  the  length  of  a  ses- 
sion, protracted  almost  to  the  autumn,  retire 
from  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  constituents, 
and  the  most  essential  measures  of  taxation, 
finance,  or  trade,  are  brought  forward  and 
carried,  sometimes  with  much  precipitation, 
and  sometimes  almost  without  notice  *  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  which,  at  .former  periods, 
would  have  been  investigated  with  independent  j 


*  An  essential  infringement  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
was  managed  with  extraordinary  precipitation  and  with- 
out notice  in  July  1804. — A  bill  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament to  authorize  the  export  of  salt  from  the  Bahamas 
in  foreign  American  bottoms.  Besides  the  detriment,  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  the  British  carrying  trade,  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  that  great  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  were  much  interested.  The  Bill  was  ra- 
pidly hurried  through  the  various  stages,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  its  progress  will  evince :  it  was 
proposed  and  ordered  on  the  nth  July, — presented  and 
read  the  first  time  on  the  12th, — read  a  second  time  on 
the  13th, — in  committee  on  the  14th,  (the  15th  was 
Sunday,) — reported  on  the  16th, — passed  on  the  17th, 
and  on  the  same  day  carried  to  the  Lords ; — it  was  re- 
turned on  the  23d  ;  without  having  excited  the  smallest 
attention  in  either  house,  and  without  the  slightest 

S2 
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Chap.  i2»  vigilance,  or  rejected,  perhaps,  with  inde- 
pendent energy.  How  long  the  landed  interest 
will  continue,  thus  voluntarily,  to  sanction  its 
own  depression,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  But 
this  renunciation  of  consequence,  and  this  se- 
cession from  influence  render  it  only  the  more 
necessary  to  guard  against  that  management  and 
policy  which  on  some  late  occasions  have  so 
freely  tampered  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  most 
essential  interests  of  the  state.  Trade  alone 
may  open  a  source  of  precarious  and  fleeting 
prosperity.  But  the  honest  statesman  and  the 
true  British  merchant  will  not  be  willing  to 
resign,  for  any  secondary  views,  the  high  in- 
terests of  that  commerce  which,  while  it  en- 
riches the  nation,  provides  a  navy  for  its 
defence.  At  all  events  it  must,  even  at  the 
moment  of  actual  embarrassment  or  calamity, 


reason  being  assigned  for  the  measure,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  such  precipitancy  in  passing  it.  It  was  not 
known  at  Liverpool  that  such  a  Bill  was  even  in  con- 
templation, until  the  16th,  and  of  course  it  was  then 
too  late  to  petition  against  it  ;  application,  however, 
was  immediately  made  to  ministers,  to  suspend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill,  and  strong  representations  against  the 
measure,  but  without  effect. 
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be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  sacrifice  any  of  Chap.  12. 
those  old  and  necessary  principles  which  con- 
nect the  interests  of  the  commercial  and  the 
military  marine,  and  which  once  conceded, 
from  whatever  weak  and  temporizing  motive, 
we  may  never  be  able  to  recover. 

I  shall  only  farther  observe  that,  the  arguv 
ments  I  have  advanced,  have  issued  from  no 
enmity  to  the  American  States,  ot  to  the 
individuals  of  any  nation,  My  writings  arid 
efforts,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in  favour 
of  the  great  Palladium  of  our  marine,  have,  in- 
deed, excited  against  me  in  foreign  America, 
some  asperity ;  and  these  pages  may  possibly 
renew  the  enmity  which  has  so  often  attempted 
to  arraign  my  intentions,  and  disprove  my 
observations.  If,  however,  I  had  been  inclined 
to  inveigh  against  the  Americans,  various  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  are  within  my  knowledge, 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to  indulge  such 
a  spirit.  But  far  from  being  disposed  to 
avail  myself  of  occurrences  not  immediately 
connected  with  my  subject,*  I  have  sought 


*  I  have  less  ground  than  others  for  dissatisfaction 
respecting  the  American  States,  because  I  do  not  regret 
the  independence,  especially  of  the  States  North  East, 
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Chap.  12.  and  am  anxious  only  to  maintain,  in  a  manner, 
however,  inadequate,  the  most  valuable  and 
indispensable  code  of  my  country  ;  and,  satis- 
fied as  I  am  whh  the  motive  which  has  led  me 
to  this  discussion,  1  shall  not  be  very  sensible 
to  the  disapprobation  of  angry  or  prejudiced 
opponents.  It  will  be  enough  for  me,  if  the 
publication  of  opinions,  which  a  long  expe- 


West,  and  South  West  of  the  Chesapeak,  which  produce 
little  that  we  want  ;  and  above  all,  because  an  article, 
that  would  have  proved  highly  mischievous  to  the  mother 
country,  had  been  introduced  into  our  colonial  law, 
viz.  that  plantation  built  ships  should  be  deemed  British  ; 
by  which  means  our  colonies  became  our  most  danger- 
ous rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  should  have 
been  most  jealous.  And  it  should  be  observed  that,  it 
began  to  interfere  very  much  with  the  ship-building 
trade  of  this  country  ;  and  that  the  numerous  artificers 
employed  in  that  trade,  not  only  were  more  apt  to  emi- 
grate to  America  than  others,  but  all  persons  of  that 
description,  and  the  seamen  employed,  would  have  been 
out  of  our  reach  at  the  moment  we  should  most  want 
them. 

I  must  add,  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  East  India 
built  ships  is  perfectly  unjustifiable,  especially  as  our 
possessions  in  the  East  are  not  plantations  ;  and  all  the 
arguments  offered  in  favour  of  admitting  them  to  the 
British  Register,  tend  only  to  shew  that  we  should  im- 
port the  teek  timber  and  other  articles  for  constructing 
ships,  from  the  East  Indies,  but  by  all  means  keep  the 
manufacture  at  home. 
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rience,  and  a  twenty  years  accumulation  of  Cha 
proofs  have  only  tended  to  confirm,  should  in- 
duce men  to  deliberate  with  caution  on  new 
treaties,  which  may  subvert,  or  at  all,  impair, 
the  established  laws :  and  I  shall  account  my 
reward  very  high,  if,  by  this  or  by  former 
writings,  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  contri- 
buted any  thing  to  the  progress  of  British 
trade,  and  yet  more,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  navy. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


Ships  on  Sale  in  the  Port  of  London  hi  the  Months  of 
May  and  June  1802. 


Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

Charlotte 

280 

Unicorn 

289 

Julian 

520 

Melville  Castle 

800 

Isabella 

420 

Norfolk 

620 

Earl  Wycombe 

655 

Altermazer 

600 

Andersons 

,  500 

Ranger 

360 

Lucas 

191 

Heart  of  Oak 

Stad  Rimbnetz 

80 

Aid 

350 

Williamson 

225 

Trio 

384 

Jeaanie 

9S 

Fishburn 

360 

Lady  Nelson 

332 

Cato 

43i 

Earl  Marchmont 

206 

Joshua  &  Mary 

164 

Owners  Names. 


A.  Collins. 
Thompson 


Robson,Shadwell 
Mestaer 
Limbria 
F.  Brake, 
Deptford 
Addis,  No.  4 
St.Thomas-st. 
Deddman 


{Somes,  Her- 
mitage.street 


f  T.  Brown, 
I  Mile  End 
Ditto 

(  Faith,  Wap- 
\  ping  Wall 
T  Coward,  Para- 
(  dise-row 
I  Liyal,  in  the 
\  Minories 


Brokers. 


Gardiner  &  Co. 
S.  Barbe  &  Co. 
Beatson 

Hambleton  Tony 


Taylor 


Marshall  and 
Hutchinson 


Duncan 
Chapman 


\ 


I 


Appendix 
i. 


Ships  Names. 


Argo 
Sarah 

Union 

Three  Friends 

Ranger 

Rover 

Rambler 

Providence 

Bedford 

Calais  Packet 

Two  Sisters 

Hannah 

Fruitful  Vine 

Brothers 

Agenoria 

Endeavour 

Perseverance 

John  and  James 

Alfred 

Benjamin 

Douglas 

Betsy 

Severn 

Martin 

Lion 

Polly 

Thetis 

Cupid 

Charlotte 

Salem 

Amazon 

Belisarius 

Betsy 

Vigilant 


Tons. 


127 
35° 
*35 

82 

5° 

60 
180 
170 

6i 
140 
150 
112 

81 

85 
106 

96 
108 

135 

162 

241 

188 


123 

1 1 1 

91 
137 
180 
170 

60 

116 
160 

115 

220 
190 


{Sanders, 
Thames-st. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Smith,  East  Lane 
Dixon,  East  Lane 


Owners  Names* 


Bray,  Tower- st. 


S.  Baker, 
Horsly  Down 
Grant,  Bishops- 
gate-street 

Heath,  Horsly- 
down 

W.  Gunner, 
Black  Lion, 
Morgan' s-lane 
Captain  on  board 


Busher, St.  Ca- 
therine's 
M'Claer, 
Minories 
Captain  on  board 
Potts 


Brokers. 


Hopkins  &  Gray 
Sam.  Barbe  and 

Green 
Clerk  and  Gilson 


Heathfield  &  Co. 
Clerk  and  Gilson 
Ditto 


Garratt 
Ditto 

Hawkins  &  Heath 
Garratt 
Ditto 
De  Bray 


Dunkin 


Hilard 

Garratt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Beatson 
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Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

Owners  Names. 

Brokers. 

William 

253 

Dowson 

Nancy 

200 

Kemp,  St. 
Catherine's 

Jihza 

IIC 

Garratt 

Walsingham 

K.  noiDert 

Fortuna 

700 

RowcToft 

Uublin 

rt  Q  A. 
7OO 

(j.  rritn 

Thames 

695 

riiDDacK. 

ot.  jago 

60O 

P .  Mestaer 

Experiment 

I4O 

Uitto 

Adeona 

200 

Ditto 

v^uiidLdniiiic 

z5° 

XJllVJ 

John 

300 

Ditto  - 

vjoiuen  vTrove 

240 

Stains 

Union 

260 

Garratt 

IVlinerva 

260 

mignr 

Friendship 

5° 

Garratt 

Santa  Margareta 

250. 

G.  rrencri 

Enterprize 

320 

Dowson 

Abigail 

250 

J  .  jjuncan 

Victory 

224 

P,  ',.1. 

r  aitn 

W  ACQ  t*1 1 

x\obdna 

240 

Ditto 

Earl  Spencer 

J39 

Baker  and  Son 

Barbara 

90 

T.  Duncan 

Blandford 

214 

Sam.  Barbe  and 

Green. 

Xicro 

349 

Gardiner  &  Co. 

xHiraiinia 

125 

Ditto 

Birnea 

256 

Ditto 

Thomas 

365 

Ditto 

A  schooner 
Rebecca 

90 

Pitt 

TV/To  n/ 

T  8n 
I  00 

v^.  vjaie 

Andromeda 

300 

S.  Barbe  &  Co. 

Countess  of  7 

W.  Johnson 

Lauderdale  C 

230 

jLondon  Packet 

200 

Toone 

Olive  Branch 

IO9 

Ayles 

Rachael 

45 

f  Captain, 

\  Church-stairs 

Four  Friends 

86 

A.  Higgins 

Ceres 

82 

Garratt 

Puke  of  York 

46 

P.  Bloom 
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Appendix     ships  Names, 
i.   


*  Anna  Dorothy 

Young  Edward 

Mary 

Maria 

Atty 

Maria 

Glory 

Bilboa 

Friendship 

Vigilante 

Spanish  B.  G. 

Bruiser 

Schooner 

Cangaroon 

Haughty 

Flamer 

Maetor 

Fortuna 

Lord  Nelson 

Selby 
Fortune 
Diana 
Eldon 
Vulture 
Harriett 
Castle  Douglas 
John 
Ferrett 
,  Laird 
Lord  Nelson 
Sea  Nymph 
Crown  Prince 
Narcissus 
Herondel 
Wm.  Beckford 
Dart 

Jane  M'Pherson 
Adventure 
Friendship 
Favourite 


Tons 


60 

54 

14.0 

77 
185 
220 

24 
108 
140 

155 
i$o 
200 

40 
250 
150 
150 
160 

70 

52 

330 
492 
626 
588 
300 
378 

3°4 

350 

102 

269 

401 

302 

1000 

100 

166 

405 

173 
148 
112 
140 

273 


Owners  Names. 


! Houghton, 
Queen-street 
C  Jennings,  Bell 
i  Dock 


Whaley 


Oldneld 
Woolcome 
Young 
Ditto 
Frusk 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Guillaum 
Ditto 

(  Overstall, 

I  Wapping 
Cox  and  Curling 
Curtis  and  Co. 
P.  Mestaer 


T.  Brown 


Maether 
Tomlinson 
S.  BarbeandCo. 
W.  Towers 
Brad  dick 


Nicholson  &  Son 
Ditto 
Calvert 


Dodds 
Olivera 


Brokers. 


Dow  son 
Garratt 

S.  Barbe  and  Co. 
Wathum 


Hopkins  and  Co. 
Beatson 


Rowcroft 

S.  Barbe  and  Co. 


Hopkins  and  Co. 


T.  Blacket 


Hopkins  and  Co« 
Garratt 


Garratt 
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Ships  Names. 


Minerva 

Experiment 

Eliza 

Jackson 

Fortune 

Ocean 

Eclipse 

Eagle 

Betsy 

Sprightly 

Weymouth  Lass 

Goldfinch 

Lord  Duncan 

Caroline 

Glory 

City  of  London 


Tons. 


368 
568 

353 
226 
80 
400 
112 

45 

5° 
170 

90 
154 
H5 

6'2  0 

540 

14092 


Owners  Names. 


T.  Davison 


Potts  and  Co. 
T.  and  R.  Brown 


Bird  and  Co. 


Manson 


Hayman 
Blackett 


Brok< 


S.  Barbe  and  Co. 


Garratt 


French 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Garratt 

Ditto 


Beatson 


J.  Laval 
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No.  III. 

The  following  Extract  is  from  authority,  at  least, 
as  respectable  as  any  within  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  ist  Feb.  1806. 

It  has  been,  erroneously,  supposed  that,  grain  and  App 
Indian  corn  did  not  prosper  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  con- 
trary is,  however,  incontrovertibly  proved,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  ten  years  last  past,  within  my 
own  observation.  Every  sort  of  corn  grows  here,  in  as 
good  crops,  quality,  certainty,  and  with  as  little,  if  not 
less  expense,  as  in  the  States  of  New  York  or  New 
England.  This  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  poultry,  butter,  and  cheese,  excellent 
in  quality,  and  at  the  same,  or  rather  less  prices,  than  at 
Boston  or  New  York  ;  although  the  military  and  naval 
establishments,  and  the  prisoners  of  war,  are,  princi- 
pally, subsisted  from  our  produce,  and  considerable 
quantities  exported  to  Newfoundland  and  the  West 
Indies.  Pork,  is  raised  here  with  great  profit,  and  will 
soon  become  a  valuable  addition  to  our  market.  This 
year,  about  two  thousand  well  fatted  hogs  are  prepared. 
There  are  now  in  the  country  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred horses,  fit  for  the  West  Indies,  and  not  wanted 
for  labour  here.  But,  at  present,  there  are  not  vessels 
in  which  to  export  them.  Two  or  three  small  car- 
goes, only,  find  their  way  to  market,  are  much  ap- 
proved, and  afford  good  prices,  when  they  do  not  meet 
foreign  Americans  at  the  market.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that,  our  fisheries  will  receive  an  essential  support  in  the 
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Appendix  great  article  of  provisions,  and,  I  am  persuaded  that,  if 
^^3^^  proper  encouragements  be  proposed,  the  British  colonies 
will  amply  supply  the  British  West  India  colonies,  with 
fish  and  lumber,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  furnish  an 
immense  quantity  of  corn,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  pork, 
and  other  provisions,  as  well  as  horses  and  mules. 


No.  IV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  D'Jnsepille,  for- 
merljr  Governor  of  the  Islands  oj  Saint  Pierre 
and  Miqaclon,  situated  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Appendix  Comme  j'ai  ete  charge  d'ctendre  autant  que  possible 
4.        cette  branche  de  Commerce,  il  me  suffit  d'exposer  les 
V-^V^<'   moyens  que  j'ai  employe  pour  y  parvenir,  afin  que  la 
Committee  puisse  adopter  ceux  qui  seront  le  plus  a  sa 
convenance. 

La  premiere  Annee  que  je  pris  charge  de  cette  be- 
spgne>  y  eut  tr^s  peu  de  batiments  employes  a  cette 
peche,  mais  comme  ils  reussirent  parfaitement,  cela 
cngagea  les  commercants  d'Europe  a  en  envoyer  un 
plus  grand  nombre  l'annee  suivante,  et  ce  nombre  aug- 
ments d'annee  en  annee  tant  qu'ils  trouverent  a  se 
defaire  avantageusement  de  leur  poisson,  mais  lorsque 
par  la  quantite  de  vaisseaux,  la  peche  surpassa  les 
besoins  d'Europe,  il  fallut  chercher  un  debouche  aux 
Antilles  et  entrer  en  concurrence  avec  les  Americains, 
qui  apprcvisionnoient  les  lies;  il  fallut  vendre  le  pois- 
son a  bon  inarche  parceque  les  Americains,  qui  en 
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faisoient  la  peche  et  l'exportation  a  tres  peu  de  frais  A?pe 
pouvoient  s'en  defaire  a  bon  marche,  ou  bien  il  fallut  4 
attendre  un  temps  favorable  pour  la  vente,  et  ils  cou- 
roient  les  risques  de  voir  leur  cargaison  corrompue 
par  la  grande  chaleur,  ce  qui  degouta  entierement  les 
commercants  d'envoyer  les  batiments  dans  les  iles,  et 
par  suite  d'en  envoyer  un  si  grand  nombre  a  la  peche. 

C'est  alors  qu'il  me  fallut,  pour  ranimer  le  zele  des 
commercants,  chercher  les  moyens  de  detruire  les  ob- 
stacles qui  s'opposoient  a  leur  succes  ;  et  je  n'en  trou- 
vai  point  de  plus  efficace,  que  de  tacher  d'obtenir  du 
gcuvernement  une  prime,  qui  put,  au  moins  les  mettre 
de  pair  avec  les  Americains,  pour  la  vente  de  leur  pois- 
son,  car  il  eut  ete  tres  imprudent  d'exclure  entierement 
les  Americains  de  ces  lies,  dans  la  crainte,  que  quelqu* 
effort  qui  fissent  les  Negociants  Francois  pour  les  appro- 
visionner,  ils  n'y  pussent  souffrir,  au  moins  les  premieres 
annees.  D'ailleurs  les  memes  Americains  pouvoient 
aider  au  Gouvernement  Francais  a  payer  la  prime  en 
question,  par  le  moyen  d'un  impot  qui  seroit  mis  sur  le 
poisson,  qu'ils  porteroient  dans  ces  lies. 

Je  me  decidai  done  a  passer  en  France,  pour  m'abou- 
cher  avec  les  negociants  de  chaque  ville  maritime  qui 
avoit  coutume  d'envoyer  a  cette  peche,  et  apres  m'etre 
assure  de  leur  bonne  Yolonte  en  cas  que  je  pusse  reussir 
a  obtenir  une  prime,  je  fus  trouver  le  Ministre,  qui 
non  seulement  adhera  aux  propositions  queje  lui  fis, 
mais  m'accorda  meme  plus  que  je  ne  m'y  attendois. 
Car  j'etois  convenu  avec  les  negotiants  qu'ils  se  conten- 
teroient  d'une  prime  de  huit  a  dix  francs  par  quintal  de 
morue  *  marchande,  et  le  ministre  en  accorda  douze 
pour  chaque  quintal  qui  seroit  portee  aux  Antilles,  et 

#  La  morue  marchande  est  celle  qui  a  toutes  les  qua- 
lites  requises  pour  etre  transportee  aux  iles,  sans  se 
gater ;  II  y  avoient  des  experts  nommes  pour  la  visitc 
dc  la  morue. 

T 
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Appendix  huit  pour  celle  qui  seroit  portee  en  Espagne;  a  con- 
dition  que  chaque  Capitaine  seroit  porteur  d'un  cer- 
tificat  de  moi,  comme  cette  morue  avoit  ete  pechee  par 
des  batiments  Francais,  et  sechee  sur  les  iles  St.  Pierre 
et  Miquelon.  Et  il  consentit  en  outre  a  mettre  un  im- 
pot  de  huit  francs  par  quintal,  sur  celle  qui  seroit  por- 
tee aux  Antilles  par  les  Americains. 

D'ailleurs,  comme  les  vues  du  Ministre  ne  se  bor- 
noient  pas  a  l'interet  seul  du  commerce,  et  qu'il  avoit 
a  cceur  de  former  de  bons  matelots  pour  les  Escadres, 
il  consentit  a  payer  aux  negociants  une  certaine  somme 
pa*  chaque  homme,  au  de  la  d'un  nombre  convenu, 
qu'ils  envoyeroient  a  la  peche. 

Et  pour  attirer  dans  mes  iles  le  plus  de  monde  pos- 
sible pour  y  faire  la  peche  sedentaire,  laquelle  sc 
faisoient  en  chaloupes  ou  en  petits  batteaux  plats,  ce 
qui  formoit  des  matelots  intrepidss,  il  m'autorisa  a  avoir 
au  depens  du  Gouvernement  un  Magazin  fourni  de 
toutes  les  utensiles  necessaires  a  la  peche  et  des  commes- 
tibles  pour  en  aider,  a  titre  d'avance,  ceux  qui  seroient 
dans  le  besoin,  et  qui  pourroient  les  rembourser  apres 
la  peche  au  titre  de  charite  pour  les  veuves  dont  les 
maris  perissoient  a  la  peche,  ou  pour  ceux  que  quelque 
malheur  rendoit  insolubles,  ce  qui  n'arrivoit  que  trop 
souvent. 

Vous  jugez,  Monsieur,  que  de  pareils  encouragements 
etoient  bien  capables  de  ranimer  la  zeJe  des  commer- 
cants,  aussi  envoyerent-ils  des  Tannee  suivante,  le  dou- 
ble des  batiments,  qu'ils  avoient  coutume  d'envoyer,  et 
ils  seroient  parvenus  en  peu  de  terns  a  etre  les  seuls 
fournisseurs  de  nos  Antilles,  s'ils  n'  eussent  ete  arretes 
dans  leurs  operations,  par  cette  malheureuse  revolution 
qui  a  tout  detruit.  Car  les  Americains  qui  croyoient 
que  le  Gouvernement  Francais  se  lasseroit  bientot  de 
payer  une  aussi  forte  prime,  continue  rent  d'abord  de 
porter  une  aussi  grande  quantite  de  poisson,  que  les 
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annees  precedentes,  malgre  l'impots  qu'ils  seroient  APPENDIX 
obliges  de  payer.  4» 

Mais  des  qu'ils  s'appercurent  que  plus  ils  portoient  v^"*v^/- 
plus  ils  aidoient  au  gouvernement  de  payer  cette  prime, 
au  point  que  la  somme  prove nue  de  Timpot  egaloit 
presque  cette  necessaire  pour  la  prime,  ils  commeneoient 
a  se  relantir,  et  ils  eussent  ete  bientot  dcgoutes  entiere- 
ment  de  ce  commerce,  sans  la  malheureux  catastrophe, 
qui  les  a  remis  dans  leur  premiere  position. 

Dartmouth,  29th  gbre,  1805. 

A  Monsieur 

Monsieur  Sabatier, 


No.  V. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobart*  one  oj  His 
Majesty  s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.  &c; 

The  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  Merchants  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick, 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  after  the  settlement  of  this  province  by  the  Appendix 
American  loyalists  in  the  year  1783,  its  inhabitants  5. 
early  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  supply  with  fish  and  v^*v^/ 
lumber  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
by  their  exertions  they  had,  within  the  first  ten  years, 
built  ninety-three  square  rigged  vessels,  and  seventy- 
one  sloops  and  schooners,  which  were  principally  em- 
ployed in  that  trade.    There  was  the  most  flattering 
prospect  that  this  trade  would  have  rapidly  encreased, 
when  the  late  war  breaking  out,  the  Governors  of  the 
T2 
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Appendix  West  India  islands  admitted,  by  proclamation,  the  ves- 
5*  sels  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  supply  them 
with  every  thing  they  wanted ;  by  which  means  the 
rising  trade  of  this  province  has  been  materially  injured, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  severely 
checked.  For  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having 
none  of  the  evils  of  war  to  encounter,  are  not  subject 
to  the  high  rates  of  insurance  on  their  vessels  and  car- 
goes, nor  to  the  great  advance  in  the  wages  of  seamen, 
to  which,  by  the  imperious  circumstances  of  the  times, 
British  subjects  are  unavoidably  liable.  And  being  ad- 
mitted by  proclamation,  they  are  thereby  exempt  from  a 
transient  and  parochial  duty  of  two  and  a  half  to  five 
per  cent,  exacted  in  the  West  India  islands  from  British 
subjects. 

Admission  into  the  British  ports  in  the  West  Indies 
having  been  once  obtained  by  the  Americans,  their  go- 
vernment has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  increase 
their  fisheries,  so  essential  to  that  trade.  By  granting  a 
bounty  of  nearly  20s.  per  ton  on  all  vessels  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery,  they  have  induced  numbers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  that  bussiness,  and  now  the  principal 
part  of  the  cod  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  engrossed 
by  them. 

The  county  of  Charlotte  being  separated  from  the 
United  States  only  by  a  navigable  river,  the  Americans 
have,  under  the  foregoing  advantages,  been  enabled  to 
carry  off  annually  (to  be  reshipped  for  the  West  India 
market,)  nearly  three  millions  of  feet  of  boards  cut  in 
that  part  of  this  province,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fish  caught  and  cured  by  British  subjects  in  the  Bay 
of  Passamaquoddy, 

These  discouraging  circumstances  have  prevented  the 
trade  in  fish  and  lumber  from  this  province  to  the  West 
Indies,  from  encreasing  since  the  yeanj^o^,  and  would 
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have  totally  annihilated  it,  had  not  the  province  pos-  A 
sessed  advantages  in  point  of  situation  so  favourable  for 
that  trade,  as  to  enable  its  inhabitants  tO  continue  the 
establishments  already  made  for  that  purpose.  What 
those  advantages  are,  your  memorialists  now  beg  leave 
to  state  to  your  Lordship. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  province  abounds  with  cod  and 
scale  fish,  and  its  rivers  are  annually  visited  by  immense 
shoals  of  herrings,  shad,  and  salmon.  The  numerous 
harbours  along  the  coast  are  most  conveniently  situated 
for  carrying  on  the  cod  fishery,  which  may  be  prosecuted 
to  any  extent  imaginable.  The  herrings  which  fre- 
quent the  rivers  of  this  province  are  a  species  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  West  India  market ;  being  equally 
nutritious  with  the  common  herrings,  and,  possessed  of 
a  greater  degree  of  firmness,  they  are  capable  of  being 
kept  longer  in  a  warm  climate.  In  such  abundance 
are  they  annually  to  be  found,  that  the  quantity  cured 
can  only  be  limited  by  the  insufficient  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  business. 

The  interior  of  this  province,  as  well  as  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  sea  coast, kt^e very  where  intersected 
by  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes,  on  the  margin  of  which,  or 
at  no  great  distance  from  them,  the  country  for  the 
most  part  is  covered  with  inexhaustible  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  birch,  beech,  maple,  elm,  fir,  and  other  timber, 
proper  for  masts  of  any  size,  lumber,  and  ship  building. 
The  smaller  rivers  afford  excellent  situations  for  saw- 
mills, and  every  stream,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
the  spring,  is  rendered  deep  enough  to  float  down  the 
masts  and  lumber  of  every  description,  which  the  inha- 
bitants have  cut  and  brought  to  its  banks,  during 
the  long  and  severe  winters  of  this  climate,  when 
their  agricultural  pursuits  are  necessarily  suspended. 
The  lands  in  the    interior   of   the  province  are 
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Appendix  generally  excellent,  and  where  cleared,  have  proved  very 
K  productive. 
V^V^/  Great  advances  have  not  hitherto  been  made  in  agri- 
culture for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants, 
yet  within  a  few  years  there  has  remained,  beyond  our 
domestic  supply,  a  considerable  surplus  in  horses,  salted 
provisions,  and  butter,  for  exportation.  And  your  me- 
morialists look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  those  articles,  for  which  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  well  adapted. 

Possessing  so  many  local  advantages,  your  memorial- 
ists feel  themselves  warranted  in  stating  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that,  were  not  the  Americans  admitted  into  the 
British  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  the  fisheries  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  if  duly  encouraged, 
would,  with  the  regular  supply  from  the  united  king- 
doms, furnish  the  British  West  India  islands  with  all 
the  fish  they  would  require.  And  that  in  a  few  years 
the  supply  of  lumber  from  this  province,  which  already 
exceeds  ten  millions  of  feet  annually,  would,  with  the 
,  exception  of  staves  only,  be  equal  to  the  demand  in  the 
said  islands.  And  your  memorialists  farther  confidently 
state,  that  these  provinces  would  furnish  shipping  suf- 
ficient to  carry  from  the  United  States,  all  the  flour, 
corn,  and  staves,  which  the  British  West  Indies  would 
stand  in  need  of  beyond  what  the  Canadian  provinces 
could  furnish. 

During  the  peace  from  1783  to  1793,  American 
vessels  were  not  admitted  into  the  British  West  India 
islands,  (the  whole  trade  of  those  islands  being  carried 
on  during  that  period  in  British  bottoms)  and  at  no  time 
have  the  supplies  been  more  abundant  or  more  reason- 
able. Were  the  Americans  excluded  from  those  islands, 
this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  could  now  furnish 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  formerly  of  the  supplies 
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required,  and  a  rapid  and  progressive  increase  might  Appendix 
annually  be  expected.  But  should  the  Americans  ob-  5» 
tain  by  treaty  a  right  to  participate  in  that  trade,  not  N^v^/ 
only  will  the  farther  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
province  be  interrupted,  but  many  of  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants,  unable  to  procure  a  subsistence  here, 
will  be  urged  to  forego  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, to  which  they  are  most  sincerely  and  zealously- 
attached,  and  to  seek  for  an  establishment  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  great  advantages  would  re- 
sult to  the  British  nation  from  providing  a  sure  and 
permanent  supply  of  those  essensial  articles  for  its 
West  India  islands,  independent  of  foreign  assistance, 
must  be  obvious.  The  inhabitants  of  those  islands, 
forming  commercial  connexions  only  with  their  fellow 
subjects,  would  continue  the  more  unalterably  attached 
in  their  dutiful  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  parent  state ; 
and  there  would  be  the  less  reason  to  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  any  misunderstanding  that  might  hereafter 
arise  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  introduction  into  the  West  Indies  of 
contraband  articles,  particularly  teas,  and  all  kinds  of 
East  India  manufactures,  (a  traffic  which  the  Ameri- 
cans now  carry  on  to  an  enormous  extent)  would  thereby 
be  checked,  and  the  whole  benefit  of  the  trade  of  those 
islands  secured  to  British  subjects.  If  thus  aided  and 
supported  against  the  views  of  the  Americans,  the  trade 
of  these  northern  provinces  would  speedily  acquire  new 
and  increasing  vigour,  and  (which  may  be  an  important 
consideration,)  soon  render  them  valuable  nurseries  of 
seamen  for  the  British  navy,  that  grand  security  to  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  his  Majesty's  kingdoms 
and  colonies. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  most  humbly  pray,  &c. 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  nth  May,  1804. 
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No.  vr. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Hobart,  one  of  His 
Majesty  Si  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.  &c. 

The  Petition  of  the  Merchants*  and  other  Inhabitant*  of 
Halifax  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Humbly  sheweth, 

Apfendix  That  the  trade  of  this  province  arises  principally  from 
6*  the  fish  caught  on  its  coasts,  great  quantities  of  which 
\^\^/  ^e  exported  annually  by  your  petitioners  to  the  West 
India  islands.  That  in  the  pursuit  of  this  commerce, 
your  petitioners  are  rivalled  by  the  citizens  of  the 
American  States,  to  whom  the  ports  of  those  islands  are 
ever  open,  and  who  are  exempt  from  duties  and  other 
cxpences  to  which  your  petitioners  are  liable.  Your 
petitioners  have  heard,  that  in  the  existing  negotiation, 
relative  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  with  America, 
the  Americans  aim  at  a  further  extension  of  their  trade 
with  the  British  West  India  islands,  which,  if  obtained, 
would  utterly  ruin  the  already  declining  fisheries  of  the 
British  colonies,  whence  the  nation  has  long  derived 
much  wealth,  and  its  navy  a  supply  of  hardy  seamen. 

That  the  coasts  of  this  province,  as  well  as  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton,  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  valuable 
sorts,  so  that  with  encouragement  these  colonies  would 
satisfy,  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  demand  of  the  West 
India  islands  for  dry  and  pickled  fish. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray,  that 
your  Lordship,  and  his  Majesty's  other  ministers,  woultf 
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take  the  premises,  and  the  annexed  memorial  into  con-  App 
sideration,  and  would  protect  the  trade  and  fisheries  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  In  these  colonies,  against  the  views 
of  the  Americans,  by  granting  to  the  British  colonists, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  their  fellow  subjects 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  article  of  fish  caught  on 
jfhe  coasts  of  North  America. 

(Signed)  ■      Willi  am  Sabatier, 

William  Smith, 
George  Grassie. 
James  Fraser. 
William  Lyon, 

Committee  appointed  by  the  Merchants, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  March  23d,  1804. 

Memorial  and  Statement  of  the  Case  referred  to 
in  the  annexed  Petition. 

As  every  British  Province  and  Island  in  these  nor- 
thern climates,  is  individually  able  to  furnish  the  West 
India  Islands  with  some  essential  article  of  consump- 
tion ;  which  in  whole,  or  in  part,  is  deficient  in  others, 
the  Petitioners,  in  the  following  statement,  have  ex- 
tended their  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  single* 
Province  in  which  they  reside. 

The  West  India  Islands  require  to  be  supplied  with 
the  undermentioned  articles,  viz. 

From  the  fisheries — Dried  cod  fish,  barrel  or  pickled 
fish,  viz.  salmon,  herring  (of  various  species)  and 
mackarel  and  oil. 

Forest — Lumber,  viz,  squared  timber,  scantling,  planks 
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Appendix    and  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  hoops,  and  oak 
6*  staves. 

V^*V-'W/  Agriculture — Biscuits  and  flour,  Indian  corn  and  meal, 
pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions  ;  live 
stock,  viz.  horses,  oxen,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 
Mines — Coals. 

Of  these  articles,  the  following  are  produced  by  the 
several  Colonies. — New  Brunswick  produces,  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  lumber  of  every  kind,  except  oak 
staves;  it  yields  already,  many  of  the  smaller  articles  which 
serve  to  complete  a  cargo,  and  its  shores  abound  with 
various  fish  fit  for  pickling.  Nova  Scotia  produces 
lumber  of  all  sorts,  except  oak  staves,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  than  New  Brunswick  ;  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
all  the  other  productions  of  agriculture,  except  wheat 
and  Indian  corn ;  the  Eastern  and  Northern  parts  of 
the  Province  abound  in  coal,  and  its  whole  coast  yields 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  cod  fish,  and  others  fit  for 
pickling. 

Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands  ;  the  for* 
mer  yields  coal  in  abundance,  its  fisheries  are  con- 
siderable ;  but  without  dealing  directly  with  the  West 
Indies,  they  serve  to  increase  the  exports  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Both  these  islands  supply  Newfoundland  with 
cattle,  and  with  due  encouragement,  would  rival  some 
of  the  more  opulent  colonies,  in  articles  of  agriculture  ; 
their  fisheries  also  may  be  greatly  extended,  as  the 
whole  circuit  of  these  islands  abound  in  fish. 

Canada  can  supply  any  quanties  of  oak  staves,  as 
well  as  flour  and  Indian  corn,  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  Newfoundland  yields  little  lumber,  but  its  trade 
in  dried  cod  fish  has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
plied all  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  capable 
of  still  greater  extension. 

The  petitioners  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  these  mother  colonies  are  able  to  supply 
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the  West  Indies  with  dried  fish,  and  every  species  of  Appendix 
pickled  fish,  for  their  consumption  ;  and  that  at  no  very  6. 
distant  period  they  could  also  supply  all  the  other 
articles  herein  before  enumerated,  except  perhaps  flour, 
Indian  meal  and  corn,  and  oak  staves. 

Having  stated  the  foregoing  facts,  the  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  request  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  Province  ;  the 
permanent  establishment  of  which  took  place  about 
fifty-four  years  ago';  for  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
Halifax,  there  were  few  inhabitants  in  it,  and  but  little 
trade.  The  mother  country,  sensible  of  the  favorable 
situation  of  this  colony  for  fisheries,  that  its  harbours 
are  seldom  more  than  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  and 
that  its  extensive  sea  coast  teems  every  season  with 
shoals  of  fish  of  the  most  useful  sorts,  made  every  effort 
to  establish  them.  The  fisheries,  however,  until  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  languished  from  one  cause 
only — the  want  of  inhabitants.  The  influx  of  inhabit 
tants  at  that  time,  and  since,  has  promoted  industry  and 
domestic  comfort,  and  a  race  of  people  born  on  the  soil 
have  become  attached  to  it.  The  clearing  of  the  lands, 
and  other  causes,  have  improved  the  climate  ;  and  by  a 
late  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  Province,  it  is  disco- 
vered that  the  lands  are  not  only  better  than  had  been 
imagined,  but  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
North  America. 

The  present  situation  of  this  Province  with  regard 
to  its  trade,  resembles  that  of  New  England  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  unless  checked  at  this 
crisis,  it  has  th.  most  reasonable  expectation  of  a  more 
rapid  increase  than  the  latter  ever  experienced. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  before  them,  and  con- 
scious of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  fisheries, 
the  Petitioners  are  looking  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature,  and  to  other  means  for  correcting 
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Appendix  those  abuses ;  and  for  establishing  and  improving  the 
6.  fisheries,  that  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  parent 
N"^y^/  state,  the  colonial  husbandman,  and  merchant ;  but 
they  perceive,  with  regret,  that  their  efforts  will  prove 
ineffectual,  unless  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards 
foreigners,  are  wholly  or  partially  excluded  from  the 
islands,  or  a  permanent  equivalent  is  granted  to  the 
colonists. 

The  American  Legislature  has  rejected  the  12th 
Article  of  the  late  Treaty ;  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  West  Indies, 
if  the  Governors  of  those  islands  had  not,  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  by  proclamation,  admitted  them.  In  this 
trade  the  Americans  possess  the  following  advantages 
over  the  colonists. 

First, — In  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Saint 
Kitt's,  and  Jamaica,  a  stranger's  duty  of  two  and  a  half, 
or  more,  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  imports,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Saint  Vincent,  British  subjects  exclusively 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  which  must  be 
paid  in  specie,  and  to  procure  which  a  forced  sale  is  fre- 
quently made  of  part  of  the  cargo  to  great  disadvantage. 
From  this  duty  the  Americans,  being  invited  by  pro- 
clamation, are  exempt. 

Second, — During  the  late  and  present  war,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  being  neutrals,  have  not  been 
burthened  with  the  heavy  charge  of  insurance  against 
the  enemy,  which  ta  the  colonists  has  increased  the 
premium  ten  per  cent,  to  the  smaller  islands,  and  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  to  Jamaica. 

Third, — The  Northern  States  have  granted  a  bounty 
of  near  20  shillings  per  ton,  on  vessels  in  their  fisheries. 

From  those  circumstances,  so  unable  are  the  petitioners 
to  contend  with  the  Americans  in  the  West  India  mar- 
kets, that  they  derive  greater  advantage  by  selling  their 
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fish  at  an  inferior  price  in  the  United  States ;  whence  Appendix 
the  Americans  re-export  them  to  the  West  India  Islands 
under  the  above-mentioned  advantages,  so  as  to  make  a 
profit  even  on  their  outward  voyage. 

It  is  well  known,  and  in  an  ample  report  made  to 
Congress  in  the  years  1790  and  1791,  by  the  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  then  their  Secretary  of  State,  it 
was  set  forth,  that  the  fisheries  of  New  England  were 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  he  recommended,  what  was 
afterwards  adopted, — the  grant  of  a  bounty  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantages  the  trade  then  laboured  under. 
At  that  period,  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  made  a 
rapid  increase,  the  whale  fishery  alone  from  the  port  of 
Halifax,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  ships  and 
brigs  from  60  to  200  tons  burthen  ;  but  the  succeeding 
war  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances  soon  destroyed 
this  important  branch  of  the  fishery.  By  the  aid  of 
bounties  from  the  State  Legislature,  the  American 
fisheries  recovered  their  former  vigour,  and  are  now 
carried  on- with  great  spirit,  increasing  their  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  to  an  incredible  extent  ;  considerable 
numbers  of  our  best  fishermen  have  emigrated  from 
Newfoundland  and  this  Province,  to  the  United  States, 
within  a  few  months,  and  more  are  daily  following 
them ;  thus  it  appears  evident,  that  a  wise  policy, 
steadily  pursued,  will  preserve  a  sinking  trade,  and  that 
this  Province  is  not  wanting  in  exertion,  when  favour- 
able opportunities  for  it  are  offered. 

Should  the  Americans  obtain  by  treaty,  an  indulgence 
of  their  trade  in  fish  with  the  West  Indies,  it  will  prove 
the  ruin  of  that  of  the  British  Northern  Colonies,  and 
draw  away  from  them  their  most  industrious  inhabi- 
tants. The  Islands  will  then  depend  on  Foreign  States 
for  supplies  of  all  the  articles  before  enumerated;  and  if 
at  any  time  hereafter  differences  should  take  place  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  American  States,  from 
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Appendix  what  quarter,  it  may  be  asked/are  the  Tslands  to  obtain 
6-        their  supplies  ?  the  ruined  trade  and  fisheries  of  those 
V^V^W  colonies  may  prove  too  late,  the  fatal  policy  of  throwing 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  a  trade,  which,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  might  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
confined  to  British  subjects. 

From  these  considerations  the  justice  and  policy  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  Northern  Colonies  are 
evident.  Should  the  stranger's  duty,  imposed  in  the 
Islands,  be  taken  off ;  should  a  bounty  equal  to  that 
granted  by  the  State  Legislature  be  allowed,  and  the  pre- 
sent war  succeeded  by  a  peace,  then  may  the  West  India 
Islands  receive  from  these  Colonies  supplies  of  all  kinds 
of  dried  or  pickled  fish  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  they 
are  now  furnished  with  them  from  a  Foreign  State.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Americans,  and  the  West  India 
planters,  have  a  mutual  interest  in  the  free  trade  to  the 
Islands,  but  the  planters  have  no  right  to  expect  sup- 
plies from  a  neutral  nation  in  time  of  war,  merely 
because  it  affords  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  ;  they  should  bear  the  inconveniences  of 
war  as  well  as  their  fellow  subjects,  who  have  been 
driven  into  these  northern  regions  by  their  zealous 
loyalty  in  support  of  the  happy  constitution  under  which 
they  now  live.  The  supplies  required  by  the  Islands 
cannot  greatly  increase  ;  while  the  Northern  Colonies, 
from  their  great  extent  and  growing  population,  will 
every  year  be  more  and  more  able  to  furnish  those 
supplies.  The  Islands  are,  in  a  measure,  limited  in 
their  extent ;  but  the  Northern  Colonies  are  almost 
unbounded. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  have  acquired  their 
present  condition,  which  at  best  is  mediocrity,  by  a  con- 
tinued exertion  of  industry  and  frugality,  under  a  cli- 
mate and  a  soil,  which  yield  their  blessings  to  persever- 
ing exertion  alone.    The  West  India  planters  have 
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ever  been  in  a  different  situation,  and  can  afford  to  wait  Appendix 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  ex-  - 
pectations  which  are  justly  entertained  by  the  colonists; 
in  the  interim,  they  ought  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and  not  expect, 
at  an  inferior  price,  commodities  whose  value  the  impe- 
rious circumstances  of  the  times  have  tended  to  enhance. 
The  northern  colonists  have  struggled  with  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  a  young  country,  and  they  are 
now  arrived  at  a  period,  when,  if  duly  encouraged, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
labour  ;  but  restricted  in  their  trade  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  an  ancient  regulation,  which  obliges  them  to 
land  their  cargoes  in  some  English  European  port,  be- 
fore they  can  proceed  on  homeward  bound  voyages,  and 
burthened  also  in  the  manner  here  stated  in  their  West 
India  trade,  the  petitioners  cannot  contend  with  the 
Americans,  but  look  forward  with  the  most  distressful 
prospects  to  means  of  procuring  a  future  subsistence, 
unless  his  Majesty,  in  his  goodness,  shall  be  pleased  to 
afford  them  protection  and  relief.  They  therefore 
anxiously  hope,  that  the  observations  contained  in  this 
memorial  may  not  appear  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  that  whatever  temporary 
indulgences  may  be  granted  to  the  American  citizens, 
the  British  colonists,  agreeably  to  their  former  soli- 
citations on  that  subject,  may  be  permitted  to  return 
to  America,  without  entering  at  any  port  in  Great 
Britain. 

Halifax,  Jaa.  30,  1805. 

My  Lord, 

We  the  Committee  cf  the  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who  presented  to  Lord 
Hobart,  your  Lordship's  predecessor,  a  petition  praying 
that  the  British  colonists  might  have  the  exclusive  right 
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Appendix  of  supplying  his  Majesty's  West  India  islands  with  fish, 
6*  have  lately  seen,  in  print,  a  letter  written  to  your  Lord- 
V^V^/  ship  by  G.  W.  Jordan,  Esq.  Colonial  Agent  for  Bar- 
badoes,  containing  observations  on  our  petition,  and  the 
memorial  annexed  to  it  ;  we  think  it  our  duty,  briefly 
to  answer  those  observations,  and  to  enforce  the  object 
of  our  petition. 

Mr.  Jordan's  first  remark  is  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception or  perversion  of  the  allegation  of  the  petitioners  : 
we  assert  in  our  memorial  "  that  in  the  islands  of  Bar- 
"  badoes,  Antigua,  Saint  Kitts,  and  Jamaica,  a  stranger's 
"  duty,  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  im- 
H  ports,  and,  that  in  the  island  of  Saint  Vincent,  British 
!<  subjects,  exclusively,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  three 
<c  per  cent. no  charge  is  therefore  made,  that  the  duty 
is  not  general  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  ;  the  charge  is 
clearly  confined  to  the  single  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

We  are  not  alarmed,  my  Lord,  at  the  reference  made 
by  Mr.  Jordan  to  papers  which  were  not  intended  for 
his  inspection,  but  for  private  information  only  j  since 
those  papers  contain  no  other  facts  than  such  as  can  be 
proved.  The  practice  in  the  West  India  islands  of 
keeping  the  ports  always  open  to  the  Americans, 
amounts,  in  our  apprehension,  to  the  grant  of  a  free 
trade ;  and  that  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  are  by 
these  means  introduced  into  the  islands,  no  one  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and  practices  of  the 
American  traders,  can  doubt.  We  lament  that,  even 
in  these  colonies,  into  whose  ports  no  American  vessels 
are  admitted,  except  fishing  vessels,  which  by  treaty  are 
allowed  to  resort  to  our  coasts,  such  quantities  of  fo- 
reign goods  do  find  admittance,  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
more  than  half  the  East  India  goods  consumed  in  this 
province,  is  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  States  of 
America. 
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We  do  not,  as  Mr.  Jordan  is  pleased  to  assert,  claim  Appendix 
a  right  of  selling  our  own  commodities  at  our  own  ^^^^ 
prices  in  time  of  war  ;  but  we  contend  that,  when  the 
article  of  fish  is  furnished  from  the  northern  colonies, 
in  abundance,  although  increased  in  price  by  the  war 
expenses,  the  West  India  colonists  ought  not,  on  that 
account,  to  require  or  permit  the  introduction  of  it  from 
foreign  states,  and  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  especially  as 
the  fish  is  generally  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the 
islands,  of  which  the  planters  take  care  to  raise  the 
price  in  proportion.  That  these  northern  colonies  can 
supply  the  islands  with  their  whole  consumption  of 
fish,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  easily  proved,  and 
that  they  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  do  so,  exclusively, 
Mr.  Jordan  himself  admits. 

The  right  of  the  West  India  colonists  to  obtain  from 
the  American  States  all  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
which  they  cannot  adequately  obtain  from  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  is  not  disputed  by  us  ;  but  we  assert 
that  the  article  of  fish  can  be  adequately  obtained  from 
the  British  colonics.  That  the  allowing  supplies  to  be 
imported  in  American  bottoms  has  been  destructive  to 
the  British  carrying  trade,  has  been  lately  demonstrated 
by  a  very  able  writer  on  the  subject  ;  and  that  the  in- 
digencies granted  to  the  Americans  have  injured  the 
fisheries,  and  greatly  reduced  the  tonnage  and  seamen 
employed  in  these  colonies,  we  can  assert  from  our  own 
sad  experience.  An  inspection  into  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  for  one  year,  as  laid 
before  their  House  of  Assembly,  and  published  in  the 
Jamaica  almanack  for  the  last  year,  will  shew  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  West  India  carrying  trade  is  en- 
grossed by  the  Americans. 

If,  my  Lord,  we  have  stated  in  our  memorial  that  it 
is,  now,  more  advantageous  for  the  merchants  of  this 
colony,  to  dispose  of  their  fish  in  the  United  States,  than 
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Appendix  to  send  it  to  the  West  India  islands,— we  have  made  it 
6-  a  subject  of  complaint  ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  Americans  rival  us  in  that 
trade.  Were  our  commerce  with  the  islands  placed  on 
a  fair  foundation,  the  same  British  ships  would  convey 
our  fish  thither,  which  now  carry  it  to  the  American 
markets.  But  burdened  as  that  trade  is  with  insurance 
against  the  enemy,  and  confined  as  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  to  a  fair  dealing  in  legitimate  merchandize,  we 
contend  in  those  ports  with  the  Americans  at  every 
disadvantage. 

Had  Mr.  Jordan  fairly  observed  on  our  petition  and 
memorial,  he  would  not  have  asserred  that  the  positive 
affirmation  in  the  former,  "  that  these  provinces  can 
"  supply  the  West  Indies  with  fish,"  was  shaken  by  a 
subsequent  observation,  u  that,  under  certain  circum- 
"  stances,  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  these  colonies  would 
t(  be  ruined,  which,  with  encouragement,  might  he 
u  almost,  if  not  entirely  confined  to  British  subjects." 
The  observation  refers  expressly  to  the  trade  in  all  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  memorial ;  the  affirmation  is 
confined  to  the  single  article  of  fish.  One  reading  of 
the  paragraph  referred  to,  will  entirely  refute  Mr. 
Jordan's  remark. 

Having,  already,  my  Lord,  observed  that  the  increase 
of  the  price  of  fish  occasioned  by  war,  is  no  just  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  that  article,  from  foreign  ports, 
and  in  foreign  vessels,  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Jordan 
in  the  curious  inference  he  undertakes  to  draw  from 
our  admission  that  in  war  time  the  Americans  can 
under-sell  us  in  fish.  So  little  are  we  disposed  to  re- 
quire an  extravagant  price  for  our  fish,  that  we  most 
readily  would  accede  to  Mr.  Jordan's  proposal,  of  fixing 
the  maximum  price  of  cod  fish  at  eight  dollars  in  time 
of  war.  And,  indeed,  could  we  obtain  even  three 
fourths  of  that  price,  generally,  during  the  war,  the 
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f  fisheries  would  soon  flourish  again,  and  the  islands  be  A 
at  all  times  amply  supplied  with  fish. 

On  the  two  facts  with  which  Mr.  Jordan  closes  his 
observations,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  is 
conceded  by  us  as  to  the  flour  and  grain  imported  into 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  our  memorial,  in  which  we  confess  that 
this  province  is  deficient  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and 
corn.  The  other  fact  we  must  dispute,  and  although 
we  are  not  provided  with  documents  to  ascertain  the 
tonnage  employed  between  the  British  North  American 
provinces  and  the  West  India  Islands  for  the  particular 
year  1791,  yet  we  are  furnished  with  returns  of  the 
tonnage  employed  in'  the  trade  to  and  from  the  West 
India  islands  for  the  year  1792,  and  entered  at  the 
Custom  House  in  Halifax,  being  for  one  only  of  the 
two  districts  into  which  this  province  is  divided,  and 
which  we  beg  leave  to  insert  as  follows, 


1792  Outwards.  Inwards, 

Spring  quarter,          •  886  -  719 

Midsummer  ditto,        -  1436^  -  3605 

Michaelmas  ditto         -  2397  -  385 

Christmas  ditto,         -  v  1770  -  1862J 

Tons,  6489I  Tons,     657 1{ 


It  is,  therefore,  incredible  that  in  the  year  1791  only 
4837  tons  were  employed  in  the  traJe  between  all  the 
British  northern  provinces,  and  the  West  India  islands, 
when,  in  the  subsequent  year,  it  appears  by  an  authen- 
tic return,  that  in  one  district,  of  one  province,  upwards 
of  six  thou? and  tons  were  actually  engaged  iu  that 
commerce. 

Here,  my  Lord,  we  conclude  our  observations  on 
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Appendix  Mr.  Jordan's  Letter,  nor  shall  we  presume  to  intrude 
^^^^  on  your  Lordship's  patience  further  than  to  state  one 
fact  which  must  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
colonies,  or  at  least  of  British  shipping,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  West  India  markets.  From  the  year 
1785  to  the  year  1794.  American  ships  were  excluded 
from  the  West  India  islands,  yet  they  were  during  that 
period  so  well  provided  with  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity, that  ships  from  these  colonies  were  frequently 
unable  to  find  a  sale  for  their  cargoes  in  our  own 
islands,  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  islands  for 
a  market.  By  returns  collected  from  the  merchants  of 
this  province,  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  we 
find  that  the  prices  obtained  by  them  for  cod  fish  from 
the  year  1785  to  the  year  1792  inclusive,  never  ex- 
ceeded five  dollars  per  quintal ;  and  sometimes  fell 
short  of  half  that  sum.  In  the  year  1793  we  meet  with 
a  single  instance  of  cod  fish  selling  for  six  dollars,  but 
the  common  price,  even  in  that  first  year  of  the  war, 
was  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  quintal. 
The  cheapness,  therefore,  of  this  article,  clearly  proves 
the  abundance  of  it  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  allowing  the  Americans  to  import 
fish  in  American  ships,  was  not  a  measure  of  necessity. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  William  Sabatier, 

William  Smith, 
George  Grassie. 
James  Fraser,  and 
ffilliam  Lyon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Camdeny 
Vc.  fcfr.  Wc. 
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No.  VII. 

To  His  Honor  Lieutenant  General  George 
Nugent*  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief,  .&c.  &c. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned,  a  portion  of  the  Mer- 
chants of  this  City,(Kingston,)in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  Constituents  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  thi  British  American  Colonies , 

Who  beg  leave  to  state  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Appendix 
Order  of  your  Honor  and  Council  of  21st  November  7. 
last,  being  rescinded,  and  the  ports  again  laid  open  to  N^V^-/ 
the  free  importation  from  the  United  States,  in  their 
own  bottoms,  of  the  articles  of  salted  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, dry  and  pickled  fish,  it  will  prove  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  your  Memorialists  Constituents,  as  well  as 
the  Irish  provision  merchants  and  graziers  in  general, 
and  the  British  American  fisheries,  who  have  it  amply 
in  their  power  to  furnish  this,  and  the  other  British 
dependencies  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  most  abun- 
dant supplies  of  these  necessary  articles  of  life,  and  at 
moderate  prices,  if  properly  encouraged  and  firm  as- 
surances given,  that  they  will  not  have  to  compete  with 
a  rival  nation,  whose  mercantile  speculations  are  seldom 
governed  by  any  fixed  rules. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  your  Memorialists,  any 
necessity  for  the  measure,  there  being  no  scarcity  of 
these  articles,  and  considerable  supplies  daily  looked 
for  ;  indeed,  so  overstocked  is  the  market  with  these 
species  of  provisions,  that  sales  of  them  cannot  be 
effected  at  cost  and  charges ;  and  it  is  also  a  melancholy 


consequence  of  losses  sustained  by  them  in  their  ship- 
ments of  these  articles  to  the  West  Indies. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  further  to  state,  from  the 
authority  of  their  correspondents,  that  representations 
have  of  late  been  transmitted  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
from  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Newry,  and  Belfast,  stating,  that  in  case  of  the  ports 
being  again  opened,  that  the  importation  of  the  articles 
herein  enumerated  should  not  be  admitted  in  neutral 
bottoms ;  but  the  result  was  not  made  public  at  the 
time  of  the  sailing  of  last  packet. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  pray,  that  your  Honor 
will  take  these  matters  into  your  consideration,  and  act 
therein,  as  to  your  judgment  shall  seem  meet. 


Henry  West  and  Co.  Shaw,  Inglis,  and  Mills, 
James  Amoss.  N.  Williamson.  Smith,  Huie 
and  Co.  Joseph  Donne  I.  H.  Ewing.  A. 
M'Culloch.  J.  Haggart.  Thomas  Cliff  on. 
M(Caa  and  Walker.  Cronnan,  Harris  and  Co. 
Thomas  Cuming.     James  Keene.     Ross  and 


W.  Carter.  Joseph  Longmore.  J,  Jones, 
James  Howie.  Munro  and  Hance  Moffat 
and  Alexander.  Thomas  Usher  and  Co.  Robert 
Murray.  Auchie,  Miller  and  Co.  Wardle, 
Blease  and  Co.  G.  Hindmarsh  and  Co.  Wm. 
Hoseason.  Edward  Coxwell.  A.  Holt.  John 
Fox,  Alex.  M'Bean  and  Co.  Arch.  Cur- 
rie.  Don  Campbell.  Stewart  and  Wood.  John 
West  and  Co.  Burrows  and  Fowles.  Purcell 
and  Pacifico.  Knox  and  Herdman.  Nathan 
Herdman.  Hamilton  and  Collier.  Johnf  Grant. 
Joseph  Augilar,  jun.  Ben.  Dias  Fernandes, 
Reberio,  Son  and  Co.  Alex.  Brodie.  Wm. 
Bryan.  Ewing,  Ritchie  and  Co.  Ferguson 
and  Co. 


(Signed) 


Caldwell,  James 


W,  Harrington, 
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(Answer,) 

King's  House,  May  19th,  1805* 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  subject  of  your  Appendix 
memorial,  and  have  determined  in  issuing  my  Procla- 
mation,  to  permit  the  importation  of  lumber  and  pro- 
visions,  in  American  bottoms,  from  the  United  States  ; 
to  limit  the  latter  to  certain  articles  of  provisions  therein 
enumerated,  which  are  so  much  required  in  Jamaica, 
and  which  will  not  interfere  with  such  articles  as  are  im- 
ported into  the  Island  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(Signed)  G..  Nugent. 

Merchants  of  Kingston,  &c.&c. 


No.  VIII. 

JAMAICA,  ff. 

By  his  Honor  George  Nugent,  Esquire, 
&c.  &c.  <&c. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  appears  by  the  memorials  and  returns  Appendix 
from  sundry  parishes,  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  8. 
general  scarcity  throughout  the  Island  of  American  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  and  that  a  real  and  urgent  necessity 
exists  for  my  exercising  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  me  by  HisMajesty,  relative  to  the  intercourse  between 
this  colony  and  the  United  States  of  America ;  I  do 
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Appendix  therefore  issue  this  my  Proclamation,  permitting  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  to  be  computed  from  this  date, 
the  free  importation  of  flour,  corn,  corn  meal,  bread, 
rice,  pease,  beans,  and  lumber  of  every  description,  in 
vessels  belonging  to  Neutral  and  other  States  in  amity 
with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  like  terms,  charges,  and 
conditions,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations, 
visitations,  and  searches,  as  are  observed  with  respect 
to  British  vessels  in  the  like  cases. 

And  I  do  hereby  also  permit  all  vessels,  importing  the 
foregoing  articles,  under  the  authority  of  this  Procla- 
mation, to  export  from  hence  rum  and  molasses  from 
any  port  or  ports,  place  or  places,  of  this  Island,  upon 
the  like  terms,  stipulations,  charges,  and  conditions  as 
are  observed  with  respect  to  British  vessels  in  the  like 
cases.  ^  And  in  case  any  person  or  persons  importing 
provisions  or  lumber  to  this  Island,  under  the  authority 
of  this  Proclamation,  shall  attempt  to  introduce  any 
other  articles  than  are  therein  particularly  enumerated, 
measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  ship  or  vessels  and  cargo,  so  contravening  the 
Laws  of  Navigation. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at  St. 
Jago  De  La  Vega,  this  twentieth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1805,  and  of 
His  Majesty's  reign  the  forty-fifth. 

(Signed)  G.  Nugent. 

By  His  Honor's  command, 

(Signed)       H.  Cathcart,  Secretary. 
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No.  IX. 

T 7  His  Honor  George  Nugent^  Esq.  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  Territories 
thereon  depending  in  America^  &c.  ire.  &c. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  Kingston. 

May  it  please  your  Honor, 

When  upon  a  former  occasion  we  had  the  honor  of  Appendix 
addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  intercourse  9* 
between  this  Island  and  the  United  States  of  America,  s^*v^/ 
we  stated  from  a  conviction  impressed  upon  our  minds 
from  the  best  sources  of  information  in  our  power  to 
obtain,  that  sound  policy  dictated  that  their  vessels  should 
be  interdicted  from  introducing  into  our  colonies  either 
salted  provisions,  dry,  or  pickled  fish,  as  the  mother 
country  and  her  dependencies  in  America  were  amply 
competent  to  furnish  us  with  adequate  supplies  of  those 
articles,  and  at  moderate  prices,  if  proper  assurances 
were  held  out  to  them  that  they  should  have  no  rival 
neutrals  to  contend  with.  And  by  your  Honor's  Pro- 
clamation, bearing  date  the  twentieth  day  of  May  last,  re- 
gulating the  said  intercourse  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
enumeratingthe  articles  permitted  to  be  imported  in  neu- 
trals, we  found  those  abovementioned  not  of  the  number, 
—We  therefore  did  not  expect  so  soon  to  be  compelled 
to  trouble  you  with  any  further  remarks  relative  thereto; 
but  we  find  ourselves  reluctantly  obliged  to  come  for- 
ward in  consequence  of  certain  representations  made  to 
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endix  your  Honor  by  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assem- 
a9^^  bly  under  date  of  the  tenth  of  July,  containing  ob- 
servations, reasonings,  and  conclusions,  in  which  we 
can  by  no  means  acquiesce.  They  appear  to  set  out  upon 
the  general  principle  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
colony  depends  upon  a  free  importation  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  foreign  vessels,  of  salted  provisions 
and  fish  ;  that  the  mother  country  and  her  remaining 
American  colonies  are  unequal  and  unable  to  furnish 
the  supplies  wanted  ;  that  an  alarming  scarcity  existed 
from  the  loss  of  the  Cork  convoy  under  the  Apollo 
frigate,  and  the  failure  of  the  herring  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  that  from  the  twen- 
tieth of  May  to  the  ioth  July,  only  one  solitary  arrival 
from  British  America  has  entered  at  the  custom-house 
here,  and  further  that,  in  the  same  short  space  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  importation  of  salted  beef  from  Ame- 
rica had  raised  the  price  of  fresh  beef  from  is.  ^d.  to 
\s.  8d.  per  pound  ;  and  lastly,  they  hope  "  that  the 
"  comfortable  subsistence  of  all  the  lower  orders  of  the 
"  community  and  the  lives  of  their  slaves,  will  not  be 
"  sacrificed  to  the  interested  misrepresentations,  and  for 
**.  the  advantage  of  selfish  individuals,  who  look  only  to 
"  the  profits  of  their  speculations,  without  regard  to 
"  their  effect  on  the  general  interest."  To  the  first  we 
can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  this  address,  that  we  still  continue  to  have  the 
fullest  conviction  in  our  minds  derived  from  the  best 
sources  of  information  in  our  power  to  obtain,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  remaining  American  colonies 
have  the  means  in  their  power  of  amply  supplying  the 
whole  of  the  British  West  Indies  with  salted  provisions, 
dry  and  pickled  fish  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at 
fair  prices,  if  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica were  wholly  excluded  from  importing  these  articles, 
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and  of  which  our  own  colonists  only  want  an  equitable  Appendix 
trial  to  be  extended  to  them  for  a  reasonable  given  time  9* 
to  prove  their  capability  of  performing  what  we  here 
assert  in  their  behalf ;  and  if  after  that,  they  fait,  we 
no  longer  advocate  their  cause :  And  we  consider  it 
would  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  empire  at 
large,  that  such  experiment  should  be  made,  as  we  con- 
ceive the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  their  vessels 
ought  to  be  no  further  encouraged  than  necessity  re- 
quires, as  it  operates  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of*lhe 
colonies  in  general,  for  in  return  for  their  cargoes  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  proceeds  are  carried  away  in 
specie.    Nor  do  we  consider  it  good  policy  to  make 
ourselves  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  staple  articles 
of  life,  when  by  proper  regulations  we  can  be  supplied 
by  fellow  subjects.  Besides  we  consider  it  no  more  than 
an  act  of  common  justice  to  the  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  many  of  whom  are  American 
loyalists,  who  have  sacrificed  their  all  from  their  attach- 
ment to  their  King  and  country,  and  who  began  the 
world  anew  in,  at  the  time,  an  almost  uninhabited  wil- 
derness, that  every  preference  should  be  given  to  their 
products,  and  means  used  to  promote  their  views  and 
interest,  if  they  can  supply  us  with  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  those  articles  necessary  for  our  subsistence,  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  their  late  American  fellow  sub- 
jects. Next,  as  to  an  alarming  and  general  scarcity  ;  to 
this  we  answer  so  far  as  relates  to  salted  provisions,  that 
at  the  time  these  representations  were  made,  long  prior 
thereto,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  the  Kingston  market 
was  seldom  or  perhaps  never  more  plentifully  supplied, 
the  prices  have  been  extremely  low,  and  sales  unusually 
dull,  as  many  ot  the  holders  and  shippers  can  with  pro- 
priety verify,  having  latterly  sustained  heavy  loss  in  the 
sales  of  these  particular  articles.    Nor  is  there  any 
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Appendix  scarcity  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  cattle  in 
9*  Ireland,  for  we  are  warranted  in  asserting  that  they  now 
V"^V^''  abound  there  in  the  greatest  plenty.  The  unfortunate 
fate  of  a  part  of  the  Cork  fleet  under  the  Apollo  frigate 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  consequent  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  no  class  of  men  more  sincerely  deplore 
than  we  do :  But  how  this  circumstance  comes  to  be 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  present  real  or  pre- 
tended scarcity,  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  In  our 
mode  of  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  had  these  sup- 
plies arrived  in  their  due  course,  they  would  have  long 
since  been  consumed,  cr  if  not  consumed  would  have  been 
rendered  in  a  great  degree  unserviceable,  from  the  great 
length  of  time  they  would  have  lain  in  a  warm  climate. 
That  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  of  late  years  considerably  fallen  off,  and  also 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  orders  from  this  country  for 
that  article  have  been  executed,  we  readily  admit;  so  here 
in  two  important  points  we  are  perfectly  agreed, 
although  our  conclusions  may  be  very  different.  Have 
the  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  British  America  failed  ? 
We  answer  no.  Have  those  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  supplies  from  the  mother  country,  taken  any 
steps  to  procure  them  through  any  other  channel  ?  We 
presume  not,  as  they  do  not  pretend  to  tell  us  so. 
Have  they  sent  any  orders  to  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  where 
they  could  and  would  have  been  executed  with  avidity 
(for  the  same  credit  that  can  procure  them  from  Great 
Britain  could  surely  do  so  from  any  other  part  of  her 
dominions)  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  have 
latterly  been  furnished  at  from  home  ?  But  this  we  pre- 
sume we  may  also  answer  in  the  negative,  having  never 
heard  of  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  planting  in- 
terest to  replace  the  supplies  of  fish  heretofore  regu- 
larly imported  from  the  mother  country,  (but  which  of 
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late  years  she  could  not  amply  furnish),  otherwise  than  Appendix 
by  placing  almost  their  sole  dependence  for  such  articles  9* 
on  the  uncertain  arrivals  from  the  United  States,  which 
have  not  of  late,  or  for  some  months  antecedent  to  the 
interdiction,  flocked  in  upon  them  so  profusely  as  here- 
tofore. Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  "  comfortable 
"  subsistence  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  and 
st  the  lives  of  their  slaves  have  been  at  all  put  in 
u  jeopardy"  (which  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
proved) it  is  chargeable  to  their  own  negligence  altoge- 
ther, and  cannot  in  any  way  apply  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government.  Besides,  has  any  scarcity 
really  existed ;  and  does  famine  with  all  its  direful  con- 
sequences stare  us  in  the  face  ?  We  must  be  permitted 
again  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  question  of  there 
being  no  want  of  salted  provisions,  we  hope  we  have 
satisfactorily  proved  ;  and  as  to  the  article  of  fish,  we 
shall  state  what  has  come  under  our  own  observations 
in  this  market,  as  being  more  immediately  within  our 
view  :  we  know,  that  during  the  continuance  of  last 
martial  law,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most  alarming 
scarcity  was  said  to  have  prevailed,  there  was  pub- 
lickly  sold,  after  due  notice  in  the  daily  prints,  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  American  herrings,  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  currency,  per  bar- 
rel ;  does  this  look  as  if  there  was  the  least  dread  of  fa- 
mine ?  Surely  not ;  being  hardly  the  original  cost  at  the 
port  of  shipment  in  the  United  States,  where  every 
kind  of  provisions  abound  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
Great  stress  appears  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  one 
solitary  arrival  from  British  America,  from  the  twen- 
tieth of  May  to  the  tenth  of  July,  from  which  it  is 
presumed,  an  inference  is  meant  to  be  drawn  that  our 
colonists  were  totally  inadequate  or  unable  to  furnish 
us  with  our  necessary  wants  ;  but  would  this  be  by  any 
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Appendix  means  a  fair  conclusion  ?  Was  there  time  from  the 
9-  date  of  the  proclamation,  to  send  them  notice  that  our 
V^y-,W  markets  for  fish  were  open  to  Britons  only,  and  for 
them  to  return  with  cargoes  ?  By  no  means ;  double 
the  time  was  barely  sufficient.  Besides,  we  do  not 
consider  that  this  can  operate  against  them  in  the  smallest 
degree;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  was  not  a 
season  of  the  year  when  we  had  a  right  to  expect  such 
arrivals  ;  for  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  they 
have  their  regular  seasons  for  catching  and  curing  fish 
there,  the  same  as  other  branches  of  commerce  or  of 
agriculture  have  here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  representations  go  on  further  to  state,  that  the 
interdiction  of  salted  beef  from  America  has  already 
raised  fresh  beef  here  from  one  shilling  and  three  pence, 
to  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  pound.  But  by 
what  mode  of  argument  they  may  be  able  to  make  this 
out,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  foresee.  Since  the  date  of 
your  proclamation,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  percep- 
tible rise  in  the  Irish  salted  beef ;  the  very  best  prime 
planters  mess,  may  now  be  bought  by  the  single 
barrel,  or  half  barrel,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
pound,  and  inferior  qualities  proportionably  low  ;  now 
while  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  that  the  price  of 
fresh  beef  should  start  five  pence  per  lb.  all  at  once, 
while  the  price  of  salted  has  remained  stationary, 
must,  we  conceive,  arise  from  causes  different  from 
those  assigned  by  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  divine.  Their 
remaining  animadversions  on  this  topic,  as  they  do  not 
appertain  to  us,  or  any  thing  we  have  said  or  written, 
we  shall  leave  to  wiser  heads,  and  abler  hands  to  com- 
ment upon,  should  they  deem  it  proper.  Their  very 
liberal  and  complimentary  concluding  paragraph,  co- 
pied verbatim  in  another  part  of  this  address,  we  shall 
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pass  over  in  silence,  and  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  Appendix 
whose  minds  may  be  unfettered  with  local  prejudices,  9* 
to  say  to  whom  the  appellations  therein  contained,  will  s^v^"^ 
most  fitly  apply.  Havingthus  submitted  to  your  Honor, 
our  observations  on  the  aforesaid  representations,  with 
the  freedom  and  frankness  of  Britons,  and,  we  flatter 
ourcelves,  with  every  due  respect,  we  hope  and  trust 
your  Honor  will  take  the  same  into  your  consideration, 
and  at  some  convenient  period  favor  us  with  a  reply. 
We  shall  only  obtrude  upon  your  Honor  by  offering  one 
further  remark  ;  should  it  ever  so  happen  that  this  or 
any  of  our  sister  islands  are  visited  with  any  such  cala- 
mity as  the  said  representations  seem  so  much  to  dread, 
(and  which  may  heaven  for  ever  avert !)  we  conceive  it 
more  likely  to  arise  from  the  perpetual  applications  of 
the  West  India  Assemblies,  to  their  respective  gover- 
nors, to  dispense  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  than  from 
any  other  cause  whatsoever  ;  for  neutral  states  will  not 
venture  to  come  amongst  us  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  ports  being  shut  against  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  plentiful  supplies,  either 
from  home,  or  from  our  own  colonies ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  our  merchants  will  turn  their  whole 
energy  and  attention  to  this  desirable  end,  while  the 
most  distant  prospect  exists  of  the  trade  being  again 
opened. 

Signed,  by  the  fifty  commercial  houses,  whose  sig- 
natures are  affixed  to  the  Memorial,  Append 
dix,  No.  VII, 
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No.  X. 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Ships  which  have  cleared  from  She 
Ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  with  Coals  from  the  5th  January, 
1800,  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the  Account  can  be  made  up;  and  the 
Countries  to  which  such  Foreign  Vessels  respectively  belonged,  and  to  which 
they  were  respectively  bound  with  such  Cargoes  of  Coals. 


Number  of  Ships  with  respect  to 
the  Country  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

-  NEWCASTLE— 

Number  of  Sh 
the  Countiy 

ips  with  respect  to 
to  which  bound 

180c 

1801 

l802 

1803 

1 804  to. 
aSJuneTotal. 

Countries. 

1800 

1801^802 

1803 

1 804  to 
a8June 

Total. 

62 

78 

1 

38 
121 

»9 

34 

37 

'3 

1 

166 
281 

 America.  

 Denmark  

58 
62 

4» 

64 

18 

6 

43 

3° 

2 

14 

20 

*74 
182 

*5 

3° 

 Germany.  — 

 Gibraltar.  

306 
1 

97 

4 
1 1 

2 

60 

"38 
3 

6 

312 
3 

 Holland..  

 Prussia.   

 Portugal .  

 Russia.  

5 

222 

4 

2 

M9 
5 

5 

I9 

5 
57 
1 

^8 
6 

7 

10 

395 
16 

2 

26 

13 

7 

9 

13 

1 

68 

 Spain.  

 Sweden.   

20 

1 X 

1 

7 

4 

9 

1 

5* 

27y 

270 

56 

142 

97 

838 

 ,  Total.   

273 

270 

66 

14a 

97 

338 

ISi  umber  of  Ships  with  respect  to  1 

the  Country  to  which  they  be-  j  SUNDERLAND, 
long. 

Number  of  Ships  with  respect  to 
the  Country  to  which  bound. 

i8coli8oi  180211803  180410 
1               1  28June 

Total.!  Countries." 

i8oq!i8oi  ,180211803  1804  to 
|        1        1  28june 

Total. 

N.B.  In  the  return  from  this 
Port  the  respective  years 
are  not  distinguished. 

•24   Denmark.  

65   Germany.  ■  

—  ;  Holland.  

77   Prussia.   

3  '  Sweden.   - 

15 

40 

•  f  J 
112 

-. 

169   Total.   

-169 

Inspector  General's  Office,  *) 

Custom-house,  London,  >        (Signed)  William  Irving, 

30th  July,  180*.  ) 

Inspector  General  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  Great  Britain. 
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No.  XI. 

Short  Statement  of  the  consequences  arising  from 
the  participation  of  the  American  States  in  the 
trade  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Pre  viously  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  trade  of  Appendix 
the  Dutch  India  Company  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  v^IJ-^(/ 
the  Americans,  who,  from  superior  address  and  manage- 
ment, supported  by  British  capital,  were  able  to  wrest 
from  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  the  share  which  they  car- 
ried on. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the  Dutch 
India  Company  renewed  their  contracts  in  America, 
under  which  the  trade  of  that  Company  is  at  this  day 
supported.  The  Company  fix  the  price  at  which  all 
their  colonial  productions  are  exchanged  at  Batavia  for 
silver,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time,  permission  is  given  to 
export  the  manufactures  of  Holland  to  India,  many  of 
which  would  not  admit  of  a  circuitous  voyage  by  way 
of  America;  and,  therefore,  to  evade  his  Majesty's 
Order  in  Council,  they  are  cleared  out  for  Madeira,  and 
from  thence,  are  cleared  as  goods  shipped  at  Madeira 
for  the  Isle  of  France,  Batavia,  or  Tranquebar.  Con- 
tracts are  made  by  the  Company  with  the  purchasers 
of  their  colonial  commodities,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
same  at  a  stated  price  at  Amsterdam  ;  also,  for  the  sup- 
plies of  teas  and  all  other  Asiatic  productions,  the  whole 
of  which  is  imported  as  neutral  property  in  neutral  ships. 

Last  year,  the  Company,  speculating  on  an  increased 
demand,  arising  from  the  measures  taken  by  Bonaparte 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  India  commodities  into 
Europe,  through  England,  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
American  States,  offering  to  all  merchants  trading  to 
India,  the  Company's  contract  price  for  every  cargo  of 
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Appendix  tea,  &c.  seht  to  Amsterdam  ;  or  otherwise,  the  advart- 
^^^^  tage  °f  tne  price  obtained  at  the  Company's  sales, 
deducting  only  a  .certain  commission.  Another  object 
of  the  Company,  was  to  divert,  if  possible,  the  Amcri- 
•  can  trade  from  Antwerp,  whose  open  market  for  the 
sale  of  India  goods  supplied  by  Americans,  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 

From  the  following  statement  it  appears  how  much 
the  trade  of  the  American  States  to  China  had  increased 
up  to  the  year  1805  : 

In  ten  years  previously  to  the  Commutation  Act  tak- 
ing place,  viz.  1784,  (by  which  the  duty  on  teas  was 
greatly  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  con- 
traband trade  in  that  article)  the  quantities  of  teas  ex- 
ported from  Canton  to  Europe,  were  lbs. 

By  the  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  &c.  134,698,900 

By  the  English  East  India  Company  54,506,144 

In  ten  years,  viz.  from  1791  to  1800  ; 

By  the  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  &c.  38,506,646 
By  the  Americans  -  27,350,900 
By  the  English  East  India  Company  228,826,616 

The  annual  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  American  States 
with  China,  in  the  article  of  tea,  from  1791  to  1805: 


lbs. 

1791 

743,100 

1,863,200 

3 

1,538,400 

4 

1,974,130 

i 

1,438,270 

2,819,000 

7 

3,450,000 

8 

3,100,000 

9 

5/>74-coo 

1800 

4,'"49,ooo 

1 

No  account  received. 

2 

5>392»4°° 

3 

2,  IOC, 000 

4 

10,519,000 
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It  is  asserted  that,  America  now  employs  upwards  Appendix 
of  150  sail  of  large  ships  in  the  East  India  and  China  11 ' 
trade,  and  that,  the  trade  of  the  American  States  with  v^^v^/ 
the  British  dominions  in^  India,  and  with  China,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Great  Britain,  "^he  superior  advantages, 
which  foreign  Americans  possess  over  the  English  in 
this  trade,  enable  them  to  supply  foreign  consumers 
with  East  India  produce  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
British  Company  can  possibly  afford.  —  Without  ad- 
verting to  the  benefits  which  the  merchants  of  the 
American  States  derive  from  peace  insurance,  and  iheir 
evasion  of  the  circuitous  route ,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
the  neutral  India  trade  is  not  shackled,  like  that  of  the 
British  Company,  by  any  compulsatory  obligation  to 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  their  outward  freight  with 
home  manufactures.  The  Americans,  for  instance, 
carry  their  East  India  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  they  re- 
ceive specie,  and  for  the  remainder  they  obtain  a  freight 
in  eveiy  respect  suitable  to  the  East  India  market  ; 
whereas  the  British  Company,  compelled  to  take  out 
British  manufactures  to  a  considerable  amount,  neces- 
sarily carry  on  the  trade  to  a  disadvantage.  They  can- 
not obtain  teas  in  China,  and  manufactures  in  India,  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Americans  ;  the  latter  pay  wholly 
in  specie,  while  the  Company  is,  in  a  manner,  obliged 
to  force  on  the  Indian  dealer,  a  certain  quantity  of 
British  manufacture  in  part  of  payment.  Now,  as 
British  manufactures  are  not  in  great  demand  in  India, 
and  consequently,  cannot  readily  be  converted  into  spe* 
cie,  the  Indian  dealer  of  course  yields  less  of  his  com- 
modities in  barter,  than  theabsolute  value,  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  attach  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Ame- 
ricans. It  is  well  known  that  by  specie  alone  can  the 
East  India  and  China  trade  be  carried  on  most  advan- 
tageously. 
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Appendix.  The  great  advantages  which  the  opening  of  the  India 
**•  trade  affords  to  neutrals,  particularly  to  foreign  Ame- 
^^^^  rieans,  have  induced  the  transfer  of  British  capital  to 
the  American  States,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  is 
generally  supposed.*  In  short,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  now  principally 
supplied  with  East  India  goods  by  foreign  Americans  ; 
they  also  supply  a  very  large  part  of  Europe.  It  may 
be  further  observed  that,  neutrals  have  every  advantage 
in  the  East  Jndia  trade,  without  contributing,  in  any 
shape,  to  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  the  whole  of 
which  falls  on  Great  Britain. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
or  agreement,  obtained  from  the  British  East  India 
Company,  on  the  present  open  scale,  must  be  highly 
objectionable. 


*  This,  however,  is  well  known  to  the  government 
of  that  country  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  expect  that, 
the  shew  of  a  hostile  disposition  accompanied  with 
threatened  confiscation  of  British  property,  will  make 
a  great  impression  on  the  mercantile  interest  of  Great 
Britain. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I  had  just  finished  the preceeding sheets,  when  new  cir-  Po 
cumstances  occurred  to  alter  my  opinion,  not  of  the  tem- 
per, but  of  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  foreign  Ame- 
rica I  had  ventured  to  suppose  that,  the  policy  of  that 
country  would  have  anxiously  avoided  any  desperate  mea- 
sure of  legislative  hostility,  or  of  embargoes  and  seques- 
trations. But  it  begins  to  appear  that  I  have  indulged 
on  this  subject,  some  delusive  expectations.  By  a  recent 
message  of  President  Jefferson  to  Congress,  and  by  con- 
sequent debates  and  resolutions,  the  disposition  of  the 
American  States  towards  this  country,  has  been  suf- 
ficiently evinced.  The  President,  it  seems,  has  com- 
plained, that  the  Belligerents,  but  particularly  England, 
have  been  guilty  of  practices,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
Neutrals,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  Nations, 
and  ruinous  to  the  lawful  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  American  States.  And  he  further  states  to  the 
Congress,  that  "  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on 
"  commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  do- 
"  minions  of  a  Belligerent,  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
"  the  country  (with  the  exception  of  blockaded  ports 
"  and  contraband  of  war),  was  believed  to  have  been 
"  decided  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
"  that  in  consequence  of  the  infraction  of  this  right,  he 
"  has  instructed  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
"  United  States,  at  the  Court  of  London,  to  remon- 
"  strate  with  due  zeal  on  this  particular,  and  to  insist 
"  on  rights  too  evident  and  too  important  to  be  sur- 
"  rendered."  This  message,  we  are  informed,  occu 
pied,  for  some  days,  the  secret  meetings  of  both  Houses 
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Postscript,  of  Congress,  and  a  bill  of  a  very  singular  nature,  having 
been  brought  forward,  in  consequence,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  language  which  Mr.  President  Jefferson  has 
thought  proper  to  use,  on  this  occasion,  is,  though  gene- 
ral in  the  terms,  obviously  hostile  in  the  meaning.  But, 
in  the  zeal  of  accusation,  he  has  utterly  overlooked  the 
circumstances  most  intimately  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion which  he  has  discussed  ;  and  he  loudly  complains 
of  the  grievances  endured  by  the  States  of  America, 
without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  adverting  to  the  ex- 
treme relaxation  by  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  neutrals, 
of  the  rule  already  mentioned,  of  1756  ;  to  the  English 
orders,  also  already  mentioned,  of  17941  and  1798,  by 
which  so  many  new  privileges  have  been  conferred  on 
neutral  bottoms;  and  to  the  countless  frauds,  practised 
in  the  very  custom-houses,  and  under  the  very  flag  of  the 
American  States  ;  the  false  clearances,  the  pretended 
neutralization  of  hostile  property,  the  fraudulent  con- 
tracts of  foreign  American  merchants  for  the  produce 
of  the  Belligerent  Colonies  ;  and  the  nominal  purchases 
of  vessels  and  cargoes  from  Batavia,  cleared  out  from 
that  settlement  with  bills  of  lading  for  New  York,  as 
if  New  York  could  require  or  pay  for  such  commodities 
and  vessels.* 

These  concessions  of  Great  Britain,  these  practices 
■which  her  temporizing  policy  did  not  allow  her  to  check, 
though  they  daily  and  mischievously  affected  her  mari- 
time rights,  are  considered  as  nothing  by  the  commercial 
ambition  of  the  American  government ;  but  it  will  be 


*  These  pretended  purchases  were  frequent,  an4 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
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reasonable  to  ask,  if  such  concessions  be  insufficient,  Postscript,. 
what  submission,  what  degradation  is  required,  and  N^*^-^/ 
where  is  the  expected  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  to 
end?  If  we  are  to  allow,  as  is  demanded,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  neutrals  with  every  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Belligerent ;  or  if,  in  other  words, 
we  are  to  permit  the  trade  of  the  hostile  colonies  to  be 
safely  and  effectually  carried  on  with  the  enemy,  under 
neutral  flags,  and  if  we  arejto  suffer  supplies  of  almost 
every  kind  to  be  brought  without  interruption  into  the 
Belligerent  ports,  according  to  the  good  will  of  the 
neutral,  we  are  no  longer  to  indulge  the  hope  of  distress- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  we  may,  at  once 
issue  orders  to  our  cruizers  and  our  fleets  to  presume  no 
longer  to  exercise  the  rights  of  maritime  capture,  or  to 
interrupt  in  any  degree  the  commerce  of  the  enemy. 

The  President  says  that,  articles  of  contraband  and 
vessels  attempting  to  enter  into  blockaded  ports,  are 
lawful  prize.  But  the  neutrals  have  taken  care  that 
such  an  admission  shall  be  mischievous  neither  to  them 
nor  to  the  enemy.  According  to  the  definition  which 
they  have  framed,  blockade,  in  most  instances,  if  not  in 
all,  would  become  absolutely  impracticable  ;  and  so  ef- 
fectually have  they  curtailed  their  catalogue  of  contra- 
band commodities,  that  few  articles  have  been  left  under 
that  denomination,  liable  to  capture.  * 


*  It  is  laboriously  maintained,  that  "  the  restrictions 
of  contraband,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  suffer  visit," 
are  founded  merely  in  the  conventional,  and  not  in  the 
natural  law  of  nations  ;  and  that  no  articles  shall  be 
accounted  contraband,  but  "  such  as  are  directly  destined 
for  the  use  of  war."  Money,  provisions,  timber  for 
building,  masts,  cordage,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  sail-cloth, 
and  every  article  of  its  own  produce,  in  which  a  neutral 
nation  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  enemy,  are  declared 
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In  his  concession,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  the 
American  President  has  yielded  little,  but  he  has  been 
on  other  occasions  less  cautious  in  his  language.  At 
present,  he  asserts  "  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  carry 
on  commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Belligerent,  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
country."   In  1793,  ne  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
free  bottoms  did  not  make  free  goods,  and,  "  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  were 
lawful  prize."  At  present  he  requires  the  American 
Plenipotentiary  in  England  to  insist  on  the  right  of 
neutrals  to  carry  for  the  enemy,  almost  without  restric- 
tion.   In  1793,  he  assured  Monsieur  Genet,  that  a 
neutral  has  no  right  to  carry  for  the  enemy  ;  that  such 
carriage,  when  permitted  by  treaty,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  England  in  seizing  on  French  property 
in  neutral  vessels  afforded  no  real  ground  of  complaint, 
and  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  established  rules 
of  maritime  law.t 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  has  directed  the  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  insist — On  what  ? — That  Great  Britain  should 
renounce  the  maritime  principles,  on  which  she  has  so 
long  and  successfuly  conducted  her  military  marine  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  sacrifice  her  courts  of  admiralty,  the 
rights  of  capture,  and  the  only  means  in  her  power  of 
distressing  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  at  the  high  com- 


to  be  legally  exempt  from  prize  ;  and  this  doctrine  is 
supported,  not  on  arguments  deduced  from  universal 
right,  hut  on  the  authority  of  treaties  which,  at  best,  are 
but  of  conventional,  local,  and  temporary  force.  See 
Dr.  Schlegel  on  the  Visitation  of  Neutral  Vessels  under 
Convoy,  p.  15,  65,  &c.  &c. 

t  See  State  Papers  published  by  order  of  Congress* 
|n  1794. 
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mand  of  the  States  of  America.    It  is  thought,  perhaps,  Postscript. 


that  Great  Britain,  amid  the  embarrassments  of  a  for- 
midable war,will  be  less  likely  to  resist  demands  even  of 
this  nature.  But  the  choice  of  such  a  season  for  the 
loud,  and,  an  Englishman  would  say,  the  presumptuous 
assertion  of  claims  like  these,  intimates  little  but  the 
ungenerous  iiliberality  of  temporary  artifice  ;  and  we 
shall  see  whether  Great  Britain,  the  sole  remaining  as- 
sertor  of  the  independence  of  Europe,  has  yet  felt  the 
necessity  of  listening  and  yielding  to  the  insisting 
haughtiness  of  foreign  American  negotiation. 

Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  degraded  by  the  imbecile 
policy  which  she  has  so  often  practised  of  late,  has  been 
contemptuously  laughed  at,  "  as  walking  with  infirm 
steps,  in  leading  strings exhibited  as  possessing  "  no 
regular  system  of  maritime  law  j"  and  defamed  as  being 
regulated  in  her  maritime  proceedings,  by  occasional 
and  fluctuating  rules,  adapted  to,  and  prescribed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment.*  These  upbraiding  sar- 
casms may  have  been  merited.  England  has,  indeed,  in 
a  great  degree,  submitted  to  the  worst  of  all  mischiefs, 
ic  a  commercial  war  and  a  military  peace,  a  state  of 
«  things  but  just  now  seen  in  the  world,"t  and  which 
cannot  last  long,  without  endangering  the  commerce, 
the  strength,  and  the  independence  of  Britain.  Yet  I 
will  not  suppose  that  she  is  reduced  to  the  miserable 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  the  States  of 
America,  or  of  submitting  to  a  Plenipotentiary  who  is 
commanded  to  insist,  not  directed  to  negotiate. 

I  use  this  language  because  circumstances  require  it. 
The  States  of  America  have  plainly  told  us,  that  their 


#  See  Dr.  Schlegel's  Treatise  already  quoted,  p.  99, 
&c:  &c. 

t  Sir  William  Sccrtt,as  quoted  by  Schlegel,  p.  50. 
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Postscript,  legislature  is  capable  of  measures,  repugnant  to  all  the 
^^V^S  principles  of  civilized  legislation,  and  little  less  hostile 
than  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.  By  a  late  bill,  which 
passed  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  *  not  only  is  the 
person  who  shall  impress  any  seaman  said  to  be  of  the 
United  States,  declared  a  pirate,  under  all  the  penalties 
of  pi  racy  ;  but,  a  pecuniary  reward  is  offered  to  any  such 


*  By  this  bill,  which  is  termed  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion and  indemnification  of  American  seamen,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  M  any  person  who  shall  impress  any  seaman 
on  board  any  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate  and  a  felon,  and  on  con- 
viction suffer  death  ; — that  any  American  seaman  shall 
not  only  be  authorised  to  repel  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  attempt  to  impress  him,  by  shooting  at  or 
otherwise  killing  and  destroying  the  said  person  or  per- 
sons, but  shall  be  entitled  for  doing  so,  to  a  bounty  of 
two  hundred  dollars  ; — that  if  any  seaman  so  impressed 
shall  suffer  death  or  other  corporal  punishment  by  the 
authority  of  the  foreign  Power  into  whose  service  he 
shall  be  forced,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  cause  the  most  rigorous  and  exact; 
retaliation  on  any  subject  of  that  government,  whom  he 
is  hereby  authorised  to  seize  and  take  for  that  purpose; 
that  every  Amerkan  seaman  heretofore  or  hereafter 
impressed  to  serve  on  board  any  foreign  ship,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  an  indemnification  for  his  slavery, 
from  the  day  of  his  imprisonment,  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars  per  month,  for  every  month  he  has  or  shall  serve 
on  board  said  ship,  and  which  said  sum  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  by  attachment  of  any  private  debt, 
due  from  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  any  sub- 
ject of  that  government  by  whose  subjects  he  had  been 
impressed; — and  that  so  much  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
of  the  19th  of  Nov.  1794,  as  secured  the  inviolability 
of  such  debts  as  will  be  infringed  by  the  attachments 
herein  authorised,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  legally  obli- 
gatory on  the  government  or  citizen  of  the  Unite4 
States.'* 
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seaman  "  to  encourage  him  by  shooting  or  otherwise,  pos 
"  to  kill  and  destroy  any  and  every  person  who  shall 
"  attempt  to  impress  him  ;"  not  only  is  it  declared, 
that  "  if  any  seaman  so  impressed  shall  suffer  death, 
"  or  other  corporal  punishment,  by  the  authority  of  the 
"  Power  into  whose  service  he  shall  be  impressed,  it 
«  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"  to  cause  the  most  rigorous  and  exact  retaliation  on 
"  any  subject  of  that  government,"  but,  an  act  of  seques- 
tration is  pronounced  in  favor  of  such  seamen,  of  the 
property  "  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  that  Power;" 
and  an  essential  article  of  a  treaty,  binding  on  two 
parties,  is  arbitrarily  and  violently  cancelled  by  one  of 
them. 

This  bill  is  confessedly  pointed  against  Great  Britain, 
and  evidently  formed  on  principles  which  have  never 
been  admitted  by  the  legislature  of  the  least  civilized 
nation  that  has  existed.  On  the  principle  of  retaliation, 
it  suspends  a  severe  punishment  over  the  head  of  every 
Briton  resident  in  the  American  States;  it  goes  to  cancel 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  British  creditor,  and  there- 
by to  annihilate  commercial  credit ;  it  menaces  not 
only  the  guilty  but  the  innocent ;  it  encourages  murder 
by  a  national  bribe  ;  and  it  impeaches  and  denies  the 
authority  of  treaties,  by  showing  that  one  nation  may, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  merely  to  extend  a  punishment, 
already  outrageously  severe  for  the  offence,  reject  a. 
solemn  and  important  compact  to  which  two  nations 
had  deliberately  declared  their  assent. 

And  who  are  these  seamen  for  whose  liberty  the 
States  of  America  have  indulged  this  ridiculous  extrava- 
gance of  legislation  ?  Are  they  really  the  natives  of  her 
soil,  her  own  citizens  and  artizans,  born  and  bred  under 
her  laws,  and  attached  to  her  institutions  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  the  fishermen  of  British  settkments,whom 
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•  her  bounties  have  seduced  from  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick;  they  are  the  seamen  of 
Great  Britain,  who  have  fled  on  board  her  vessels  from 
the  service  of  their  country;  they  are  the  subjects  of 
the  British  crown,  whom  she  has  been  enabled  by  her 
easy  admission  into  the  ports  of  the  British  empire,  to 
allure  by  prospects  of  gain  and  settlement,  never  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  they  are  the  crowd  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  whom,  having  first  deceived  by  artful 
details  of  American  felicity,  she  continues  annually  to 
carry  off  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  drudges  and 
slaves.  On  this  hord,  thus  seduced  from  their  own  land 
to  toil  in  various  ways,  or  navigate  her  vessels*  care  is 
taken  to  confer  what  are  termed  bills  of  naturalization; 
and  from  that  moment,  it  is  said,  they  cease  to  be  Bri- 
tons, and  become  foreign  Americans.  *  The  subject  of 
the  British  empire  is  thus  magically  transformed  into  a 
"  citizen  of  the  United  States;"  and,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  new  and  curious  citizenship,  men  are  to  be 
encouraged  by  bribes  to  assassination,  property  is  to  be 
sequestered,  commercial  credit  vitally  attacked,  and  the 


A  large  proportion  of  the  seamen  found  in  the 
foreign  American  prize  ships,  openly  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  been  British  subjects  before  the  war, 
but  assert  that  they  have  become  citizens  of  the  States 
of  America,  by  American  naturalization.  The  cer- 
tificates which  they  produce  of  their  new  citizenship, 
have  been,  on  many  occasions,  admitted  to  be  spurious, 
and  sometimes  to  have  been  granted  by  the  owners  of 
public  houses,  for  some  tiifling  bribe.  Even  real  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization,  which  are  easily  to  be  re- 
new(Ld>  are  frequently  given  or  sold  by  the  owners  to 
the  English  stranger,  who  erases  the  name  of  the  first 
owner,  and  inserts  his  own.  The  trials  in  our  courts 
of  Admiralty  bear  sufficient  evidence  of  these  practices. 
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Solemn  compact  of  treaties  overthrown ! — A  proceeding  P 
more  hostile  and  severe  than  ever  was  adopted  against  a 
declared  enemy  or  rebel. 

If  the  American  States  had  been  injured,  as  the^ 
assert,  they  had  to  adopt  either  of  two  measures,  nego- 
tiation or  war.  The  British  government  has  not  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  refuse  redress,  as  to  deter  the 
States  of  America  from  demanding  it;  or,  if  redress 
were  not  to  be  obtained  by  amicable  adjustment,  it  was 
to  be  sought  for  from  the  just  alternative  of  war.  But, 
no ! — The  spirit  of  the  trader  is  infused  into  Ame- 
rican legislation.  Violence  is  exercised,  in  the  sole 
manner  in  which  it  was  thought  it  might  be  exercised 
with  impunity ;  and  ignominious  laws  are  menaced, 
which  however  they  might  avenge  the  exaggerated  or 
imaginary  evil  of  which  the  American  States  com- 
plain, would  be  considered  as  the  disgrace,  the  scandal, 
or  the  burlesque  of  legislation.  It  would,  however,  be 
unjust  to  suppose  that,  the  savage  disposition  an- 
nounced in  the  bill  alluded  to,  vis  general.  To  the  over- 
bearing few,  only  can  be  attributed,  a  spirit  worse  than 
fanatic  ;  yet  they  have  contrived  to  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  their  country,  and  the  disgrace  will  remain  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  it  exists. 

Not  a  vessel  arrives  from  America  that  docs  not  bring 
new  accounts  of  some  actual  or  intended  proceeding  in 
that  country,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
The  period,  therefore,  has  arrived,  when  the  British 
legislature  can  no  longer  temporize,  and  when  no  al- 
ternative is  left  between  becoming  firmness,  and  the 
imbecility  of  submission.  We  are  not  always,  I  hope, 
to  be  the  party  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  to  be  burdened 
with  the  disgrace  and  with  the  cost.  We  are  not  per- 
petually to  view  with  indifference  that  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment, that  indiscriminate  thirst  of  gain,  that  sordid 
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»•  jealousy,  which,  from  having  already  obtained  so  much, 
have  only  become  frantic  to  obtain  more,  and  which, 
having  been  fostered  and  cherished  by  our  acquiescence, 
seem  to  rely  on  our  weakness,  for  the  last  renunciation 
of  maritime  right.  Continued  concession  on  one  side, 
can  only  stimulate  continued  encroachment  on  the 
other ;  and  the  sole  return  which  political  submission 
has  to  expect,  is  aggression,  insult,  and  contempt. 
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